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This paper is transmitted for the personal 
information of.... 


by direction of His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Ghief in India, and is to be 
considered Secret. 



Custody and disposal of secret books, reports, &c., issued by the 
Intelligence Branch, Qr. Mr. Genl ’s Dept, in India. 


The attention of His Excellency the Oommander-in-Chief having been 
called to the want of system in the custody, use and disposal of secret works, 
&o., His Excellency desires that in future the following regulations may be 
strictly adhered to : — ■ 

{a) Officials to whom works of a secret nature are issued, will be held personally respon- 
sible for their safe custody, and they must he very careful to keep them under lock and key : 
and under no circumstances to leave them where they are likely to be observed by people who 
should have no access to them. They will submit half-yearly (on the 1 st January and 1st 
July) to the Intelligence Branch a return showing that such matter is still in their possession. 

(5) When an official to whom a secret work has been issued vacates bis appointment or is 
transferred or proceeds on duty or leave (out of India for any period, or in India for any 
period exceeding 3 months), all secret works in his possession if held in his official capacity 
must be personally made over to his successor (be he temporary or permanent), and a report 
submitted to the Intelligence Branch by the officer handing over the issues showing that this 
has been done. The following is the form of report to be made : — 

Certified that I have this day delivered over to ...., the 

following secret works issued to me by the Intelligence Branch — 


No. 


Full Title of work. 


Remaees. 


No. of Vols. 


No. of copies. 


Explaining reason of 
handing over. 


Place aad date, 


Signature, 


Signature of receiving officer 


In the case of officers of the District Staff these reports must be sent through the G. O. C. 

(c) In the case of an official leaving his station, under circumstances other than above 
stated; it is optional for him to hand over the secret works in his charge to another officer 
with the above prescribed formalities^ but if he does not do so, he is as responsible for them 
during his absence as he is during his presence at his station. 

(rf) Personal or complimentary issues of secret works will be held by the recipient until 
his departure from India, when the secret matter will be returned to the Intelligence Branch 
lor safe custody, or special permission obtained for its retention. 


Abmy Head Guabtees, 
Simla^ Isi October 189L 


JAMES Majof^General, 

Quarter M.aeter Generalin India ^ 


PREFACE, 


T he following account of the operations of the late Zhob Eield Force is 
compiled from official sources. A short resume of the previous measures 
taken by the Government of India for extending British influence in Zhob 
and for the opening of the Gomal pass is also given to elucidate the position 
of affairs which led to the despatch of the recent expedition. It has been 
necessary to make this report “confidential,” owing to the map of the Zhob 
and Kundar valleys which accompanies it being considered so, and also to the 
fact that certain confidential papers have been used in its compilation. 

(Sd.) A. H. MASON, 

late Deputy Assistant Quarter-Master General 

for Intelligence, Zhob Meld Force. 


Simla ; 

Ist December 1891. 


(Sd.) E. G. WOODTHOEPE, Colonel, 

Deputy Quarter-Master General, 

Intelligence Branch. 
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OPERATIONS 
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ZHOB FIELD FOECE 


XJNDEll 


MAJOR-SESERAL S[R 6. S. ffHdE, K.C,B., V.C., 

IN 

1890 . 


In order to properly understand the position of affairs previous to the 
. ^ ^ despatch of the late expedition from 

Measures taken previous to toe recent expedition i j t -i ^ i t 

for extending British inflaeuce in Zhob and for the Quetta thl’OUgh the Zhob and Kundai’ 

opening of the Gomai pass. Valleys to the Shorani country, it Will be 

necessary to go somewhat into detail with reference to the previous measures 
taken for extending British influence in Zhob and for the opening of the 
Gomai pass. 


Up to the year 1889 the knowledge of the Gomai pass and its communica- 
tions with Zboh and Afghanistan possessed by the Government of India was 
very incomplete and rested almost entirely on native sources. It was known 
that this route was the great highway of Afghan traders (Pawindahs) between 
Central Asia and Hindustan, and its importance as a military line of commun- 
ication had been long recognised. Lieutenant Broadfoot in 1839 traversed 
it from Ghazni with a caravan of Pawindahs. In 1878 the then Deputy Com- 
missioner of Dera Ismail Khan (Major Macaulay) went some 30 miles up the 
pass and negooiations were opened by him for its pacification. These were 
unfortunately brought to a close by the Mahsud raid on Tank in 1879, which 
led to the Mahsud Waziri expedition in 1881. In 1883 arrangements were 
made for the exploration of the pass under tribal escort ; and this was success- 
fully carried out by a native surveyor (Yusaf Sharif) who succeeded in mak- 
ing a good survey of the route up to the junction of the Zhob and Gomai 
streams, about 24 miles beyond our border. At the time of the Zlioh expedi- 
tion in 1884 it was proposed to make a simultaneous exploration of the Gomai, 
hut this proposal was negatived by the Government of Iiidia. 


Failure of the Gomai survey 
1888. 


expedition, February 


In 1887 the subject was again brought forward, and it was decided by the 

Supreme Government that a complete ex- 
amination of the Gomai route, as far as 
Domandi, the junction of the Knndarand 
Gomai rivers, should be undertaken in the course of the following cold weather. 
For reasons not necessary to enter into here, it was decided that it w’as unadvis- 
able to carry out the exploration under the protection of British troops (the 
course recommended by the local authorities), and it was also considered that 
satisfactory results would not he obtained if the work was done secretly by 
native surveyors, and the only other course open was to allow a reconnaissance 
to be made openly by British officers under tribal escort. Arrangements were 
accordingly commenced, and Mr. Ogilvie, Deputy Commissioner of 
Ismail Khan, went up the pass in October 1887 as far as Spin to see for 
self whether the project was feasible. From what he saw he considered 
the reconnaissance could he carried out on the lines proposed, hut at the 
time he pointed out that it would hot be altogether free from risk. 

1 • 


Dera 

him- 

that 

same 

The 
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Ml* G. M, Ogilvie, Deputy Commissioner of Dera 
Ismail Khan. 

Captain H. A. Wahab, R. E., Survey Officer. 
Captain A. H. Mason, li. B., and Lieutenant 
J. W, C. Hutchinson, 6tli Punjab Infantry, Intelli- 
gence Officers. 


proposals submitted by him were approved by Government ; and on the 6th 

Tehruary 1888 the expedition started from 
Dera Ismail Khan towards the frontier. 
The party consisted of the officers named in 
the margin. Mr. Ogilvie was in charge 
of the political arrangements. These were, 
stated briefly, that the different tribes 
should he responsible for the safe conduct of the party through their respective 
limits, for certain pecuniary rewards, the amounts of which were stipulated. 
The Mahsud Waziris were to be responsible for the safety of the party as far as 
Khajuri Kach, and were to provide an escort of 150 foot and 12 horsemen ; the 
latter to he influential maliks of the tribe. Beyond Khajuri Kach the safety 
of the party was to be entrusted to the Zalli Khel Waziris, Dotanis and Suli- 
man Khel Ghilzais, and suitable arrangements were made with these tribes. 
The Nasar Pawindahs, who claimed proprietary right in the lands of the Spin 
valley, were at the same time included in the arrangements, A small body 
of police accompanied the party as a guard to the camp, and the Deputy Com- 
missioner also took with him a few influential native gentlemen of the Dera 
Ismail Khan district. 


The whole party arrived at Tank on the 8th Pehruary. Here a large 
number of Waziris were found collected, their numbers eventually amounting 
to from two to three thousand armed men. The attitude of the tribe from the 
first was not satisfactory. They had brought down in the jirga two criminals 
(Marwatis) who -had escaped from our territory. These the Deputy Commis- 
sioner had seized, and the same evening they were sent back to the hills. On 
the night of the 9th Pehruary a murder was committed in a village near Tank, 
which was traced to Mahsud Waziris, The presence of so many armed men 
in the city was a source of danger, and at one time it looked as if it would he 
necessary to use force to get rid of them. Moreover, the Mahsuds now brought 
forward fresh demands which were impracticable, and tbe negociations threaten- 
ed to break down altogetber. These were, however, eventually brought to a 
conclusion, and on the 20th Pehruary the party moved to Gomal, where the camp 
was pitched outside the village near the thana. During the night three shots 
were fired in rapid succession into the camp at short range, one bullet went 
through Mr. Ogilvie’s tent, and the others through the tents occupied by the 
police guard. The perpetrators of this outrage at once made off to the hills, 
covered by the darkness, hut they were known to belong to tbe Abdul Bahman 
Kbel section of the Mahsuds, who were dissatisfied with the arrangements made 
with the tribe. In spite of this occurrence the Deputy Commissioner considered 
it was still practicable to go on and the expedition started on the 21st Pehruary 
and halted on that day at a place about a mile beyond the border. About 800 
Mahsuds accompanied the party, and there was some pilfering of supplies. The 
following day at Nilai Kach a riot took place between the Mahsuds and the 
Zalli Khel accompanying the camp, in which some 12 men were severely 
wounded mostly on the side of the Zalli Khel. On the following morning 
(23rd Pehruary) the Mahsuds were told either that they must instantly 
reduce their numbers, or that the expedition would withdraw. There was 
a pretence of obedience, hut it soon appeared that the hills were full of rob- 
bers; that tribal resistance was in all probability being organized; and 
that even if the expedition proceeded survey operations would be impossible. 
That night several shots were fired into the camp from the neighbouring hills, 
and the next morning it was decided to retire. This was done by the 
Sheranna pass, the Mahsuds at the same time being ordered to move off by the 
Gomal route, which order after a few minutes menacing hesitation they obeyed. 

The explanation of the failure of this expedition was attributed to various 
causes, the principal being the anarchical condition of the tribe, their poverty 
and the weakness of the expedition. The temptation for extortion was no 
doubt too great for their nature to withstand. The Commissioner of the Dera- 
jat in reporting its failure made certain recommendations for carrying out 
with a military force, during the winter of 1888-89, the survey and permanent 
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pacification of the Goiual pass, but the consideration of these proposals was 
postponed, and nothing further Tras done in the matter until 1889. 

In the meantime, in November 1888, with the permission of the Govern- 
sirRoberfc Sandeittaa’s visU to tiie zboh valley, mcut of India, Sir Itobcrt Sandcmau ac«. 
November 1888 . compauied by his military escort and a 

picked body of Brahui, Baluch and Pathan horsemen, visited the Zhob valley 
and proceeded down the valley to within 25 miles of Khajuri Kach. The tribes 
received him in a very friendly manner, and at the close of his tour, the princi- 
pal sarcZars submitted to him a petition praying to be brought under British 
protection. During the summer of 1889, Sir Robert Sandeman was accord- 
ingly invited to submit proposals for extending a British protectorate over 
Zhob and the country betireen the Gomal and Pishin. The Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor was at the same time invited to co-operate from the Punjab side in the 
important work of opening up the Gomal pass. The proposals asked for were 
submitted by Sir Robert Sandeman, and advantage was taken of the Viceroy’s 
tour in the autumn of 1889 on the north-west frontier, to discuss the whole 
question with the principal officers concerned, the Oommander-in-Ohief, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab and the Governor-General’s Agent, 
Baluchistan. It was decided that Sir Robert Sandeman should proceed, as 
soon as possible, on a tour through the Zhob valley, and explore the country 
of the Mando Khel tribe down to the junction of the Zhob and Gomal rivers. 
It was also determined to use the opportunity to try and come to some arrange- 
ment with the Waziri tribe for the opening of the Gomal pass and also to effect 
some satisfactory tribal settlement with the Sheranis, who live on the Punjab 
frontier to the south of the Gomal. 

The troops shown in the margin under the command of Colonel R. M. 

Sir Robert Sandeman’s tour tbroagb tbe Zhob JcnuiugS, 6th Bengal Cavalry, WCl’e de- 

and Gomal valleys, ] 889-90. tailed to accompany the Governor- Gene- 

k , „ , „ , , ral’s Agent as an escort. Mr. R. I. Bruce, 

No. 3 (Pesliawar) Mountain Battery. O-I.E.} Dopnty” OOOIOIISSIOIICI* Oi I)Gr<i IS* 

23rd Bengal Infantry (Pioneers) 500 rides. jj^ail Khan, aCOOmpanicd Sir Robert 

Sandeman, as tbe representative of the Punjab Government, to carry out the 
necessai’y negociations with the Sherani and Waziri tribes. 

In order to anticipate any exaggerated rumours with regard to these pro- 
ceedings which might reach the Amir, a letter was sent to His Highness, 
explaining the nature of the work upon which Sir Robert Sandeman was 
engaged and the limits imposed upon him. At the same time special instruc- 
tions were given to the Governor-General’s Agent to he careful not to interfere 
with any of the Ghilzai tribes under the Amir. 

On the 18th December 'the troops forming the escort were inspected at 
Loralai by Major-General Sir George White, commanding the Quetta district, 
and the following day the expedition started from Loralai. In addition to the 
military escort a considerable number of levies, chiefl.y from the Thal-Chotiali 
district, accompanied Sir Robert Sandeman. 

Proceeding through Bori in 4 marches, * the expedition reached Murgha 
^ on the 22ad, and on the following day 

'nS^MaiTa !!! 16 entered the Gosha plain, marching some 

' ” 20 miles to the Kibzai village of Laka- 

■■■ ” band. Gosha was found to he a high 

plateau of about the same elevation as Quetta. It possesses a fair supply of 
water and cultivation, and there are stone built villages inhabited by Kihzais 
and Khwastais dotted about the plain and at the foot of the hills which sur- 
round it. On the 24th the expedition halted at Lakahand, continuing the 
march the following day across Gosha to Garda (17 mile.s), the chief village 
of the Bahar tribe. The Bahar headmen here came in to pay their respects, 
and the force on the 26th marched down the Siliaza into Apozai, about 
18 miles. Here Sir Robert Sandeman was met by a deputation of the Mando 
Khel chiefs and also by Umar Khan, the chief of the AhduUazai. At Apozai 
a darlar was held which was attended by all the principal Zhob maliks, and 
the objects and intentions of the British Government were explained to them. 
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Some time was spent here in securing the attendanoe of the various 
and making the necessary arrangements with them. After the negoeiations 
had been brought to a successful issue by Mr. Bruce, the Jirgas of the Mah- 
suds, Zalli Khel, Dotanis and the Bargha * division of the Sheranis entered 
into agreements with the British Government, and service grants and emolu- 
ments were allotted to them, on condition that they should be responsible for 
the safety of the Gomalpass, and should keep it and the Zhob route open to 
traffic. The Largha division of the Sheranis, or an influential portion of them, 
including the Khiddarzai section, alone refused to come in and were apparently 
unfriendly, and a party of cavalry under Colonel Jennings, while patrolling in 
Eapip, were fired on by a band of Khiddarzais under a notorious thief, named 
Ranagul. It was therefore decided to leave the Largawals out of the pacific 
arrangements, and to conclude a separate settlement with the Bargha division, 
who were to be made over to the charge of the Political Agent, Zhob, until 
the whole tribe should be dealt with. 

During the halt at Apozai a reconnaissance was sent out as far as the 
Kuadar river, which was reached at the point where the Gustoi stream falls 
into it. No opposition was met with, and Shahih-ud-din Khan, the chief of 
the Khoidad Khel section of the Suliman Khel and the most pow^erful chief in 
that part of the country, came in to make his suiam and accompanied the 
party back to Apozai, from whence he was allowed to return to his home, in 
accordance with the Government orders that the Ghilzai tribes under the Amir 
were not to be interfered with. 

The negoeiations with the tribes being completed and the agreements 

6th Bengal Carairy ... 160 sabres, stifled, Sir Robert Sandemau, leaving 

Ho. 8 (PeshawaiO Mountain Battery 2 guns- behind at Apozai Captain I. Macivor, 
23rd’ Bengal Infantry (Pioneers) ... 200 rifles. Political Agent, with an escoi’t as per mar- 
gin, started for the Gomal with the remainder of the troops. The road had 
been made roughly by the 23rd Pioneers and Waziri labourers and this much 
facilitated the march of the troops. Khajuri Kach, at the junction of the 
tssrd-Brunj ... ... 18 miles. Zhoh and Gomal, was reached on the 

24th— Khatai Kot ... 15 „ 25th January 1890, f a double march 

2»th— Khajun Each ... 49 „ being made on that date, and hei’e a 

halt for two days was ordered to allow of the road over the Gwaleri Kotal 
being improved. On the 28th January the camp moved to Mlai Kach, all 
the baggage consisting of 400 mules and 643 camels being safely passed over 
Vne kotcd. A havildar of the 23rd Pioneers was unfortunately murdered 
-at Khajuri Kach, on the morning of the 28th. This was said to have been the 
work of the Suliman Khel, who were hanging about the outskirts of the 
camp, the having wandered in the dark beyond camp bounds. With 
this exception the march from Loralai to Tank was accomplished without 
any misadventure. The night at Nilai Kach passed without incident, and 
Sir Robert Sandeman marched the following day (29th January) into Tank. 
Here a farewell darSar was held, and in consideration of the loyal conduct 
of the MahsudWaziri malihs Sir Robert Sandeman was authorised to an- 
nounce to them the immediate suspension of the tax, wbich was then being 
levied as a fine for former had conduct, on their imports into British 
territory. 

After the successful issue of the expedition the head- quarters of the 
Political Agent, Zhob, were permanently established at Apozai, and arrange- 
ments were made for the location there of a small force of all arms. Orders 
were also given for posts, garrisoned by local levies, to be established to pro- 
tect the road, and for a military post to he built at Mir Ali Khel to he 
occupied by troops from Dera Ismail Khan. 

In Kehruary 1890 a report was received that a lashJcar was being 
collected in the hills to attack Apozai and this was said to he under the 
command of the outlaw Dost Muhammad and consisted ot hadmashes anA 


'♦ The Sheranis are divided into the Bargha and Largha divisions according as they live on the western or eastern, 
slopes of the main Snliman range. 
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refugees from all parts and a certain numljer of Eakars. The strengtlx of 
the tesMar does not appear to have been more, than 250 men, and when they 
had advanced as far as the Ohnkhan, their courage seems to have failed them, 
■and the whole gathering broke up. Bangal Khan, the son of Dost Muham- 
mad, is said to have wanted himself to come on to Apozai with a few men 
and to die fighting, hut was persuaded to give up this intention. 

About the middle of March a report reached Apozai that a tribal gather- 
ing of Suliman Khel, Sultan Khel, and Waziris, numbering 8,000 men, and 
instigated from Kabul intended to attack that place. The intelligence was 
believed on the spot to be trustworthy, and military precautions were at once 
taken, but the report turned out to be entirely without foundation. 

During the latter part of March 1890, a body of malcontent members 
of the Darwesh Khel Waziris, attacked the Khajuri Kach post, which was 
held by friendly Mahsuds. The attack was beaten off, the raiders losing 
some fourteen of their number killed. The affair was not regarded as of 
a serious character and was subsequently satisfactorily settled. 


This brings the history up to the date of the recent expedition. On the 
. . i. . . , 22nd April 1891, Sir Kobert Sandeman 

Eiiiddarzai siier-mie. Submitted certaiQ proposuls to the Gov- 

ernment of India for the punishment of 
the Khiddarzai section of the Sherani tribe. This section, as already shown, 
had refused to come in when summoned by Mr. Bruce during the previous 
January, and had accordingly been left out of the pacific arrangements then 
■entered into with the other tribes. A1 tough numerically a small section, num- 
bering not more than 260 or 300 fighting men,* they had for many years 
adopted a defiant attitude towards the British Government. During the 
survey expedition to the Takht-i-Suliman in 1883, they opj)osed the escort 
numbering some 1,500 men at the above the Pazai springs, but were 
routed with a loss of 15 killed and wmunded. Ko settlement was, however, 
effected with them at that time, and they continued to behave in a contu- 
macious manner. Besides the firing on Colonel Jennings’s party in the Kapip 
valley mentioned above, they were concerned in a raid at the end of March 
1890, which led to the death of Saku, one of the principal Bargha Sherani 
maliks SkUdi. a faithful servant of the British Government. 


On the 9th July 1890, Sir Bohert Sandeman submitted a second letter 
to Government in which be recommended that advantage should be taken 
of the collection of a force for the proposed settlement wuth the Kbiddarzais, to 
visit en route the northern Kakar country on the upper Kundar, and put an 
end to the feeling of uncertainty caused by the presence in that neigh- 
bourhood of the outlaw, Dost Muhammad, and his son, and their following 
of outlaws. Should a force not be sent to settle with the Kbiddarzais, Sir 
Robert Sandeman was of opinion that it was absolutely necessary to secure 
the peace of Zhob and the frontier generally, that troops should be told off 
to expel Dost Muhammad and bis follo wing D’om the country under British 
protection. With this letter the Governor-General’s Agent forwarded a me- 
morandum, in which he proposed that the force should assemble at Hindu 
Bagb in the Zhob valley at the beginning of October, and from there should 
march in the direction of Dost Muhammad’s head-quarters. After having 
captured that outlaw or expelled him from the Kakar country, the expedition 
should march along the Kundar river to Domandi at the junction of the 
Kundar and Gomal streams, examining the country of the Zhob Kakars and 
the Mando Khel. Prom Domandi, the expedition to proceed to Apozai and 
thence to the Khiddarzai Sherani country. 


The Government of India, in 

Punitive expedition against tlie Khiddarzai Shera- 
nis «anctioned, the force to proceed from Quetta, 
and visit en Jlie northern Kakar country. 


the Poreign Department, in a letter 
dated the 8th August 1890, sanctioned 
the expedition against the Khiddarzai 
Sheranis,; to be carried out by troops 
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^The latest information gives their numbers as 163 only* — K. M» 
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from Quetta in the manner above proposed by Sir Robert Sandeman. Tteat 
officer was directed to arrange all details with Major-General Sir George 
WhitCj commanding the Quetta district, to whom the conduct of the opera- 
tions was entrusted, Sir Robert Sandeman accompanying the column as Chief 
Political Officer. 

Great care was to be taken that the force did not proceed beyond Kakar 
limits, and no negociations were to be entered into with Ghilzai tribes, as the 
Government of India had no wish or intention of encroaching on Afghanistan 
or of interfering with the Amir’s subjects. ^ 

With regard to the Sheranis, the question of political control, whether 
this should be from Apozai or from Dera Ismail Khan, was reserved until the 
results of the expedition were known and the country had been thoroughly 
explored. 

Arrangements were also made for Mr. Bruce, the Officiating Commissioner 
of the Derajat, to join Sir Robert Sandeman in the Khiddarzai country, so 
that all cases outstanding against that section of the tribe, whether connected 
with the Punjab or Zhob, might be satisfactCrily settled, and the Government 
hoped that in the course of the expedition an agreement between the Baluchis- 
tan and Punjab officers might be effected relative to the boundary on this part 
of the border between the two jurisdictions. 

In order to prevent any misleading rumours reaching the Amir, the oh jects 
of the expedition and the orders issued to our officers were explained to His 
Highness by the Viceroy, in a letter dated the 21st September. 

At the end of August, orders were issued for the formation of the expedi- 

Formation of Zhob Field Force. timary force whicli was to be styled the 

“ Zhob Pield Force.” 

This force consisted of the following troops • 

No. 7 Mountain Battery, Royal Artillery, 

2nd Battalion, King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry, 

18th Bengal Lancers (bead-quarters and two squadrons), 

No. 1 Company, Bombay Sappers and Miners, 

29th Bombay Infantry (2nd Baluch Battalion), 

30th Bombay Infantry (3rd Baluch Battalion). j ' " 

Two sections 23rd British Field Hospital with two sections 24th and three 
sections 25th Native Field Hospitals accompanied the force. 

The British infantry battalion was ordered to move into the field 500 
strong and the native infantry battalions each 550 strong. 

Concentration was to take place at Hindu Bagh by the 1st October. 

A detail of the staff is given in Appendix A. 

The following orders with regard to clothing, equipment, ammunition, &c., 
were approved by Government. 

CZofAwp.— The winter scale of clothing for British and native troops and 
followers, as laid down in the Field Service Manual, Commissariat, will be 
issued, and all followers will be provided with a waterproof sheet. 

_ -Baggage on the field service scale will be taken, an addi- 

tional 6 lbs. being allowed for warm clothing, owing to the extreme cold anti- 
cipated. 
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Ammunition.— Kmmvimtiori on the following scale will be taken 

f" 40 rounds carried on person, 

... 50 rounds carried on mules (1st reserve), 

60 rounds carried on camels (2nd reserve), 

( 20 rounds carried on person, 

■ 1 . . ■ 

... 20 rounds carried in wallets, 

b 60 rounds earided on camels (reserve). 

One hundred thousand rounds of Martini-Henry rifle, and 10,000 rounds 
of carbine ammunition will he held in reserve at Apozai. 

Supplies . — Supplies for the whole force for 2^ months will be collected. 
Depots will be formed at Kazhe and at Apozai in the Zhoh valley; 25 days’ 
supplies will accompany the force wdien it advances from Hindu Bagh. 

Bree rations w'ill be issued to the troops taking part in the expedition from 
the dates they leave their respective stations, with the exception of the 30th 
Bombay Infantry, which will draw free rations from the date of arrival at 
Khanai. 

Transport . — Corps will move into the field on the usual field service 
scale, with tents, regulation number of followers, &c. 

Medical . — In consequence of the sick having to accompany the force, the 
General Ofi&cer Commanding is empowered to sanction such additional ambu- 
lance as may be necessary. Corps units to be equipped as laid down in the 
Field Service Manual, Medical. Six bearers per dandi to be provided. 


Per infantry soldier 


Per cavalry soldier 


First phase of the operations. 


The operations of the Zhob Field Force 
naturally divide themselves into two 
phases 


Is#.— The march from the Zhob valley into the valleys of the Kundar and 
Gomal rivers and thence to Apozai. 


8nd . — The operations against the Khiddarzai and other sections of the 
Sherani tribe. 


The troops under orders to take part in the expedition were all stationed at 
Quetta, with the exception of the 18th Bengal Lancers and the 2nd Baluchis at 
Loralai, and the 3rd Baluchis at Haidarabad in Sind. The last named regi- 
ment was ordered to be railed up so as to arrive at Khanai on the 28th Sep- 
tember, and the regiments at Loralai were directed to march from that station 
and join the force in the Zhob valley. 


The troops from Quetta were under orders to move on the 25th September, 
but owing to a sufficient number of camels not being forthcoming at the last 
moment, it was not until the 27th that they marched from Quetta, the British 
portion of the force moving on that day, and No. 1 Company, Bombay Sappers 
and Miners, with the Native Field Hospital, on the following day. The first 
march was to Kuchlak (11|^ miles) and the second march to Khanai (16 miles). 
From Khanai to Kanozai is 15 miles, and on the 30th September the troops, as 
„ „ „ per margin, with the field hospitals, were 

King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry. Concentrated at that place. On this date 

No 1 Company, Bombay Sappers and Miner*. Major-General Sir Georgc White arrived 

and assumed command of tbe force. 

Sir Robert Sandeman also joined the expedition at Kanozai on the 30th. On 
the 1st October the force marched to Murgha (16 miles) and the following 
day to Hindu Bagh in the Zhoh valley (13 miles). Kan Mehtarzai (13 miles) 
would have been a more suitable halting place between Kanozai and Hindu 
Bagb, the camping-ground there being better than that at Murgha, while 
the water-supply would have been equally good. 
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The original plan proposed for the operations had been to try and out off 
the retreat into Afghan territory of Dost Muhammad and his following who 
where known to be on or near the Kundar, and with this in yiew Sir Eobert 
Saudeman was to move by the most westerly route from upper Zhob to Tirwah, 
that, namely, which, leaving the Eod valley near its head and skirting the 
Afghan frontier, runs north by Mian Khel Karez and Palezgir to Tirwah. 
Meanwhile the main force under Sir George White was to advance on Thanish- 
pafrom the south, and the outlaws, finding themselves thus surrounded, 
would, it was believed, probably recognize the uselessness of resistance and 
submit. The Government of India, however, considered that any movement 
in the direction of Tirwah would be likely to raise suspicions in the mind of the 
Amir, and accordingly directed that the operations should be limited to the coun- 
try south of the Kundar river. These orders necessitated an alteration in the 
plau of campaign, rendering impossible the proposed turning movement, and 
making it necessary to trust to the chances of a direct advance from Zhob. 

With a view to learning as much geography as possible and extending our 

Advance from the Zhob valley to Thanishpa in political influence aS Widely aS OUV OppOl’* 

three columns. tuiiities would admit, it was decided that 

the march from the Zhob valley across the hills which form its northern 
boundary should he carried out in three columns, the objective of all of them 
being Thanislipa. No. I (head-quarters’) column under the personal command 
of Sir George White was to march by the Toi river route. No. 2 column under 
the command of Colonel M. H. Nicolson, 3rd Baluch Battalion, and accom- 
panied by Sir Eobert Saudeman, was to move via Maidan Kach and Baraksia 
across the Khaisor valley on Thanishpa. No. 3 was a small column under the 
command of Captain A. H. Mason, Deputy Assistant Quarter-Master General 
for Intelligence, with whom went Captain E. J. H., L. Mackenzie, E. E., 
of the Survey Department. This column was to cross the Dhana pass into the 
Eod valley and thence to gain the head of the Khaisor valley and march down 
it rejoining the head-quarters of the force at Thanislipa. 

On the 3rd October the force left Hindu Bagh and marched to Shina 
Khula (10 miles) where the camp was pitched on an open stony plain, with 
a plentiful supply of water from a spring in the hills. There is a large tank 
here which can he filled in 12 hours. On the Ath No. 1 column with the 
head-quarters marched to Kazhe a long tiring march of 20|- miles, wdth no 
water on the road. At Kazhe the camp was pitched on the left hank of the 
Zhob stream from which the water-supply was obtained, abundant but brackish. 
The 2nd column halted at Shina Khula on the 4th, while the sappers -went 
ahead to improve the road. The 3rd column started on the 4th from Shina 
Khula for Babu China. 


No. 7 Mountam Battery, Boyal Artillery (2 guns). 
King’s Own Yorksliire Light Infantry, 1 comp- 


any. 


18th Bengal Lancers, 1 troop (from Kazhe), 

Half No. 1 Company, Bombay Sappers and Min- 


ers, 


3rd Baliich Battalion, 3 companies. 


It is necessary to describe separately the movements of these columns, and 

it will be convenient to begin with the 
2nd column. On the 6th this eolunin, 
troops as per margin, under the command 
of Colonel Nicolson and aecompanied by 
Sir Robert Saudeman marched from Sbina 
Khula to Maidan Kacb (13 miles), and 
the following day to Baraksia (13-| miles) . This latter was a had march, the 
path being narrow and the column having to march nearly all the way in 
single file. On the 7th October the column reached Haodak in the Khaisor 
valley (9| miles), the road being bad and similar to the previous march. At 
one point the track was almost impassable for camels. On the 8tb the column 
marched down the Khaisor valley to China (16 miles), where it was joined on 
the following day by Sir George White and staff. 


No. 1 column, having halted at Kazhe on the 5th October, advanced along 
the foot of the hills to the north of the Zhob valley on the morning of the 6th 
to Khushnoh (16 miles) passing Balf way^the deserted village of Mullazai 
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Karez. At Kliushnob tbe water, altliough ^mple in quantity, was brackisli. 
On the 7tli the column continued its march along the foot of the hills for about 
11 miles, when it turned to the left and entered the hills through an easy 

leading into a wide valley parallel to the Zhob. Crossing this valley, the 
column diverged from it for about a mile through another tangi to the camp- 
ing ground ah Jaba where there is an excellent spring and an ample supply of 
w'ator. Distance from IChushnob 16 1 miles, On the 8th the column marched 
to Toi War (10 J miles), where the Toi river debouches into the Zhob valley, 
Here the column was joined by the 18th Bengal Lancers and the 2nd Baluch 
Battalion from Loralai. The water at this place is limited and its quality 
indifferent. On the 9th half the column marched to Sliaran Kach (13^ 
miles), and the following day to Kuria Wasta (11 miles) in the Khaisor valley, 
being followed a day later by the other half of the column. The General 
OfficCT Commanding and staff, however, marched direct to China on the 9th 
and there joined the 2nd column as already mentioned. 

It had meanwhile been ascertained that while Dost Muhammad Was on 
the Kundar north-west of Thanishpa, his son Bangai Klian with a party of forty 
or fifty fanatical followers was still at the latter place, and declared his inten- 
tion of resisting our advance and had taken up a position on a peak immediate- 
ly overlooking the Thanishpa hamlets. Accordingly on the 10th October Sir 
George White advanced with the 2nd column across the open Khaisor valley, 
and through the long and narrow defile which leads to Thanishpa. On arriv- 
ing thereabout 1 p.m., it was found that Bangai Khan had deserted his so. 
called fort, and his people had fled that morning. A party of 50 rifles, Si'd 
Baluch Battalion, was sent up to visit the place, which was found to be 
situated on a precipitous peak (8,800''), very difficult of access from the Tha- 
nishpa side, hut having a safe line of retreat down towards the Kundar valley 
oh the north. 

Thanishpa is a picturesque village, belonging to the Sbahizai Kakars 
surrounded by hills on all sides. It possesses an abundant and good supply 
of watffi'. Its height is 7,850.' There is a certain amount of cultivation, but 
its area is not very great, the narrow valley being shut in on either side be- 
tween high sand -stone ridges. 

Early on the morning of the 11th a detachment of the 18th Bengal Lan- 
cers under Lieutenant K. Ohesney accompanied by Captain I. Macivorand 
Lieutenant 0. Archer with a strong force of levies started from Thanishpa in 
pursuit of Bangai Khan and his followers. The fugitives "svere pursued ' for a 
considerable distance in a north- we.sterly direction, and a quantity of property* 
wbicb they were carrying off was captured. Bangai Khan and his father 
Dost Muhammad, whom he had picked up on the way, made good their 
escape with a few followers into the hills beyond the Kundar, and the 
remainder of their band broke up and dispersed into hiding places among 
the hills. It was subsequently ascertained that the chief fugitives made 
their way to Kila Jabbar in the Ghilzai country. The pursuit party returned 
to camp at Thanishpa in the evening, having been out nearly 15 hours and 
traversed a distance of between 50 and 60 miles. One horse died of fatigue 
during the day. 

On the same date the General Officer Commanding visited the so-called 
fort of Bangai Khan, and the rocks constituting thfe fastness were blown up 
in accordance with the wish of the Chief Political Officer, who considered the 
political effect of the destruction of Bangai Khan’s stronghold would he good. 

On the 11th Ho. 3 column under Captain A. H. Mason rejoined the field 
force head-quarters at Thanishpa. This small column as already stated march- 
ed from Shina Ehula on the 4ith October. At 10 miles the Dhana pass 


* Amotigsfc tH« was a Korm o£ great value, said to hare been stolen from the sod of Mulla Hushk-i-Alam. 
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(8,700’) very difficult for camels was crosi?ed, and two miles further oa the 
small Mardanzai tillage of Audreviezh was reached where a halt was made 
for the night. The following day the march was. oontiiiued to Babu China 
(9 miles) passing half way the Mardanzai village of Kozhkats which is the 
limit of Mardanzai territory, the country of the Mirzai being here entered. Babu 
China consists of several villages and is situated in the Rod valley. It belongs 
to the Bakirzai sab-section of the Mirzai. There is sufficient ground for a large 
force to encamp here, and good water is abundant. Its height is 7,250,' and, 
it would be a suitable site for a post at any future time should it be considered 
desirable to have one in the Rod valley. On the 16th a halt was made and 
the difficult ascent to the top of the Sakir peak (10,126') was made. Brom 
this point Lieutenant Mackenzie succeeded iu seeing a large amount 
of the country to the north, which had not previously been surveyed. From 
Bahu Ohiua the column marched on the 7th over the Lunda pass (8,300') 
to Gargasuliman at the head of the Ehaisor valley, a distance of Idi miles. 
The Kundar river was found to be not more than a mile to the north 
of this point, its position as shown on the then existing maps heing altogether 
wrong. On the 8th the march was continued in an easterly direction down 
the valley to Marjan (10| miles), where the direct road comes in from Bahu 
China over the Kash pass. On the following day Haodak (10 miles) was 
reached. Half way Mirzai lands were left and Jalalzai territory was entered. 
At Haodak, which is situated on the north side of the Khaisor valley, the road 
followed by No. 2 column was met, and the marches beyond that, vis., China 
(16 miles) and Thanishpa (18 miles), were the same as those followed by 
Colonel Nicolson’s column. 


The force halted at Thanishpa and Kuria Wasta from the 11th to 16th 
October, and advantage was taken of the halt to come to an understanding 
with the Shahizai and other Jalalzai sections inhahiting Thanishpa and its 
neighbourhood and with the Mavdanzai Kakars of Khaisor. They undertook 
not to allow the outlaws to return within their limits, and furnished hostages 
from among their headmen for the fulfilment of their promises. This short 
halt also allowed time for supplies to be brought up for the further forward 
movements. On the 12th the General Officer Commanding and staff left 
Tbanislrpa and returned to Kuria Wasta to rejoin No. 1 column. 


As it wms reported that the onward march from Thanishpa presented great 
-k , . . difficulties in the matter of supplies and 

that lorage for horses and mules would 
have to he carried on camels, General White issued orders that all details not 


actually required were to be sent back to Apozai. A redistribution of the force 
. „ . / . into two columms, as per margin, was 

Sead-anariers' column. t i i i b • . ’-i 

Ko. 7 Mountoitt Buttery. R. A. (2 gnus). accordingly made, and the remainder of 

King-eOwn^Yorkehiro Light ^ 400 rifles, tile ti’oops Under Lieutenaut-Colone] Mor- 

isth Bengal Lancers (1 troop). gau, R. A., With all spavB stoi’es Were 

^sappSs anfl^muers } 25 rifles. Ordered to mai’cli down the ,Toi and 

2nd Baiuch Battalion ... 400 rifles, thonce vici the Ziiob Valley to Apozai, 

there to await further orders. Both the 
No. 1 coinpanj, Bombay 7 columus wei^G oraerecl to move as light as 

ardB^ffifon'" ■■■ t ... 400rlfles.‘ 

in pouch, 60 on mules ; camp equipage— 
British troops, 12 meu to a general service tent, inner fly only ; native troops 
no tents ; kits — British troops SOlbs. per man ; native troops and followers, 
20 lbs. per man ; supplies— head- quarters’ column to carry eight days’ supplies 
and seven days’ forage ; Colonel Nicolson’s column nine days’ supplies and seven 
days’ forage. 


400 rifles. 


25 rifles, 
400 rifles. 


60 rifles. 
400 rifles. 


On the 16th October the General Officer Commanding and staff with the 
King’s O-tm Yorkshire Light Infantry and the 2nd Baiuch Battalion marched 
from Kuria Wasta to Thanishpa. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


On this date Suh-Surveyor Asgar Ali with an escort of 1 native officer 
and 25 men, 2nd Baiuch Battalion, started from Kuria Wasta for Apozai oid 
the Shaighala route for survey purposes. 
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On the 16th October Colonel Nioolson's eolanan, accompanied by Sir Robert 
Sandeman, marched from Tbanishpa to Nigange on the Kundar (17 miles) via 
the Shin Narai Kotal {^,4iW), the; head-quarters’ column halting at Thanishpa 
on that date. The plan for the advance was as follows: — Colonel Mcolson’s 
column to move from Nigange via the Chukhan and Sharan routes to Gustoi 
War, crossing the Sharan or Narai Kotal, while the head- quarters’ column 
marched to Nigange and thence down the Kundar valley effecting a junction 
with the other column at Gustoi War. ' 

Accordingly Colonel Nicolson on the 17th marched from Nigange by a fairly 
easy and well beaten caravan track to Dholesar (10| miles) and the following 
day to Sanzi War (21 miles) in the Chukhan valley, crossing about half way 
the Shagana Kotal (6,796'). At Sanzi War the water was scanty and slightly 
brackish. Erom that camp the march was continued down the Chukhan val- 
ley to Ambara (19 miles), the point where the Chukhan breaks through the di- 
viding range on its way to join the Zhob. Here there is good waterj but the 
campinc: ground is confined, Erom Ambara Lieutenant Southey, Field Intel- 
ligence Oldcer, with a small escort was detached to explore Uzhda Wazha wuth 
orders to rejoin the column at Gustoi War. On the 20th Octoher the column 
marched to Sharan 6 miles. At Ambara the Chukhan caravan road was left, and 
a rough track was followed up the bed of the Shai’an to the neev camping- 
ground, where there was a good supply of water. Erom this camp the Sappers 
and Miners and a company of the 3rd Balueh Battalion were sent on 6 miles 
to the Sharan Kotal to work on the road, and in the afternoon it was reported 
that this -would he ready by 9 A. M. the next morning. Accordingly on 
the 21st the column marched from Sharan camp and having crossed the koial 
descended the Gustoi valley to the camp at Gustoi War on the right bank of 
the Kundar, a distance of 17 miles. The road was had in places, and the camels 
which had started at 8 a. m. did not get into camp until midnight. 

To return to the movements of the head-quarters’ column. On the 17th 
October Sir George White accompanied by Captain Macivor as Political Oflicer, 
marched With this column from Thanishpa to Nigange, the point where the per- 
manent flow of water first appears in the Kundar. The descent from the Shin 
Narai Kotal had been improved by working parties since Colonel Nicolson’s 
column had traversed the route on the previous day. On the 18th General 
White marched down the left bank of the Kundar to Kala Mulla Kamal (12| 
miles) . The small village of that name is, however, situated about 2 miles south- 
west of the spot where the camp was pitched on the left hank of the Kundar. 
Water abundant from the stream hut hraokish. On the 19th the march was 
continued down the bed of the Kundar to Nakhal or Spole Loara (15| miles). 
This was an easy march for the transport, though there was deep sand in places. 
The camp was pitched on the left hank of the Kandil stream which here joins 
the Kundar. The water in the Kandil was good and plentiful Imfvery muddy. 
On the 20th the column marched from Nakhal to Sara Darga (11 miles). Eor 
3|- miles the track, leaving the Kundar valley, ran over the Spole Loara ^ plain 
and then entered a narrow tangi which it traversed for 2. miles, when it rejoined 
the Kundar valley. Erom here the road descended the Kundar past Nama 
Khanai (the navel stone) to the camping-ground at Sara Darga on the right 
hank of the Kundar. On the 21st the march was continued down the valley to 
Sarmago Kach (12| miles) two miles short of Gustoi War, where Colonel Nicol- 
son’s column arrived on this date as already mentioned. During the march 
two shots were fired at the rear-guard at long ranges, but did no damage. 

On the 22nd the two columns baited at Sarmago Kach and Gustoi War res- 
pectively. The General Officer Commanding and staff rode over to Gustoi War 
in the morning and from there proceeded with an escort of levies up the Gustoi 
stream to the village of Sanzali. Erom here the ascent was made to the 
crest of the Speraghar range at a point called Kamwala (7,200'). A fine view 
was obtained over the GWao plain and right away to the Takht-hSuliman 
range in the distance. There is very little water to he found on the Speraghar 
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range and no sites at all suitable for a sanatarium sueh as had been previously- 
supposed from descriptions received from native sources. There is a "ood 
camping ground for a small force at Gustoi War. The water in the Gustoi 
stream is clear and sweet, while the Kundar water is here still brackish. In the 
evening Sir George White returned to camp at Sarmago Each. 

_ On the 23rd both columns marched down the liundar to Husain Nika 
Ziarat, where- the camp w^as pitched on the right bank of the river. Duriim the 
day a grass-cutter of the 18th Bengal Lancers wms cutup near camp and with- 
in 300 yards of the guard. The perpetrators of the outrage managed to escape, 
although a party of cavalry were at once sent out to try and intercept them. At 
Husain Nika Ziarat a convoy of supplies sent from Apozai across the Gardao 

plain replenished the commissariat stores of both columns. 

Brom Husain Ziarat the force marched in two columns by separate routes 

IStli Beneal Lancers — ... 20 lances. Slj' GeoVge White, takillg with 

2nd Baiueh Battalion ... ... sso iifles. lnm a lightly equipped column, stremi'tli nc! 

3rd Baluch Battalion ... ... 20 rifles. aS 

~ ~ 1 •! /I -I as an. escort, marched via, 

Homandi and the Gomal, while Colonel Nicolson wdtli the remainder of the 
force, and accompanied by Sir Bohert Sandeman, followed the direct route in 
Apozai. Each column earned four days’ rations! 

. O'^Jonel Nicolson’s column marched from Husain Nika Ziarat on the morn, 
ing of the -^4^1 to Inzara (3|- miles) ; water had to be brought from asprinir mm-P 
than a mile from camp, and a few shots w^ere fired at the ^ first men who woof 
down to fetch it, hut without effect. On the following day Colonel Nicokntn 
marched to Gardaui (20^ miles), the road crossing the Shinhaza Eotal (5 
and then gomg over the Gardao plain. The camp at Gardani was at tlie func- 
tion of The stream of that name and the Siritoi. Water good and plentiful f mm 
m bed of the stream. On the 26th the column marched to IT 

The route followed the Siritoi for two miles to the point where it foins the Zhob 
and then continued up that stream to Sapai, where the camp was pitched on its 
nght hank. ater obtained from the stream, good and abundant. On the ‘^7tb 
Brun] (la miles) was reached, and on the following dav the column 
lo Apom (13 miles), passing the Viala Tillages atout half “aT C tee 
encaniped near the new cam^^ as Eort Sandeman, whicli iTi 

miles to the north-east of the village of Apozai. ‘ -J-a 

Hn the meanwhile Sir George White marched from; Husain Nika Ziarat 

on the 24th and moved down the Kundar to its iunetin-n xktl. tlVn n V ! 
DomaadiCSi miles). The noad leading out sle p^'^nT^d 

for about a mile, but after tins it was easy going, first over an onco nlS!. } 
then down the bed of the Inzara nala between very steep banl-s in r 

T fiTf ^aUev iteelf to Domandi'' An 

escorfc ofZhobievies with camels was fired on in the evening when com W 

SefyhitocaSp.”" ’ Outdrove off their assailants, and brou|ht the conyo| 

nn T march was continued down the Gomal to Kurma 

(lO miles) passing Gul Each. The camp was pitched on the S 

Kurma raate from the soLh foins it. Malnr 

Scott, R. E., in charge of the Zhob railway survey, who had ioiripd 

1 ^^^o^Pa^iied Sir George White hnd^ remained 
with him until he reached Apozai. On the 26th the General OfflpTpp^ 
maudmg marched to Gardani CIS miles'! Af in 
between the Gomal and Siritoi was reached and the track tbp^ waterslied 
tbeopen Gardao plain for 5 miles when it enterod^ ran across 

descended its bed to the camp at its junction with the SiriSfuT ”nVT 
Nicolson’s column had halted on the prev^rusLT oTff 

28th the General marched to Eruuj and the follo»Lg da“ inriptai”” hSe 
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the whole of the Zhoh Field Force was now concentrated. The column under 
Lieutenant-Ooionel Morgan had arrived several days earlier from Kuria 
Wasta via the Zhob valley, and the escort of the 2nd Baliich Battalion with 
Sub-Sur?eyor Asgar Ali had also arrived safely by the Shaigh'ali route, the 
survey work having been satisfactorily carried out. 

Throughout the march above described from Thanishpa onwards, the 
disposition of the people on both lines was found on the whole friendly. The 
Ohukhan route led through country occupied by Mardanzais, Babars and 
Mando Khel, who as a matter of course rendered all the assistance in their 
power. Along the Kundar route, Lowanas, Zhamrianis and Safis (a widely 
spread nomad tribe) were chiefly met with, and they too proved of much use 
in the collection of supplies, &o. Indeed, a number of Safis attached them- 
selves to both columns and drove a brisk trade in sheep and goats. On 
arrival at Gustoi War a considerable number of Suliman Khel flock owners 
were found in the neighbourhood, as also near Domandi and Gal Kach and 
on the Gardtio plain. They furnished useful assistance in the matter of 
guides, supplies, &o., and their headman, Haidar Khan, especially made 
himself of use. A slight show of hostility was displayed on two or three 
occasions as mentioned above, but on the whole it is remarkable that the passage 
of so large a number of alien troops and followers with a considerable baggage 
train, over a route hitherto unexplored, and inhabited by wild and fanatical 
tribes, should have been accomplished with so small a proportion of accident. 

On the 30tb October a parade of all the troops of the Zhob Field Force 
and the local garrison was held at Apozai, which was attended by Sir Robert 
Sandeman, the political staff and many of the maiiks, and the same day a 
was held at which Sir Robert Sandeman distributed revvai’ds to the 
chiefs of Zhoh headed by Sardar Shingul Khan, who had heartily co-operated 
in our arrangements, and Sir Robert Sandeman took the opportunity of 
congratulating the Sardar on the general good behaviour of the people of the 
valley siirce the establishment of the British protectorate. 

On the whole it must be considered that the objects with which the above 
march was undertaken were successfully attained. It is to he regretted that 
Host Muhammad and his son Bangal Khan were able to make good their 
escape across the frontier, hut from the moment it became necessary to 
relinquish the idea of getting behind their position, it was recognized that 
their capture was unlikely. ' 

The very fact, however, of their ignominious flight has been a heavy blow 
to their prestige, and it is hoped that the security taken from the northern 
Jalalzais and Mardanzais will l)e sufficient to ensure the active combination 
of the well-disposed among those tribes to prevent the return of the outlaws to 
their stronghold. In addition to the above results a very large tract of hitherto 
unknown country has been explored, including several of the best used caravan 
routes leading from India to southern Afghanistan, and information has 
been collected which will enable the limits of the Kakar country to be laid 
down with accuracy. 


In this connection the note on the Lowanas by Captain Maolvor, given in 
Appendix B, is important as showing that the Lowanas as a tribe are Kakar 
subjects and as such owe allegiance -to the head of the Kakar tribes. 

With the parade of troops and the darbar held at Apozai on the 30th 
October, the first phase of the operations of the Zhoh Field Force may be 
considered closed. 


The second phase of the expedition comprises the operations against 
, , . the Khiddarzai and other sections of the 

Second phase of the operabions. SllCraui tribo 


In his letter to Government, dated the 22nd April 1890, Sir Robert 
Sandeman had originally proposed that two forces of equal strength, one from, 
4 
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the Punjab and the other from Apozai, should be sent against the Khicldarzais 
the two to join bands in the Sherani country. The Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Punjab, however, recorded his opinion that on account of the geographi- 
cal position of the Khiddarzais and the greater facilities for supplying the 
troops from the Punjab side, as wmll as for other reasons, the best plan of 
campaign would be for tlie main force to go from the Punjab, and that a 
smaller column should co-operate from the Apozai side. The Government of 
India, as has been seen, decided that the force should proceed from Quetta 
with Sir Robert Sandeman as Chief Political Officer, and they did not consider 
it necessary that any troops should be sent from the Punjab. They further 
directed that Mr. Bruce, the Commissioner of the Derajat, should join 
Sir Robert Sandeman in the Khiddarzai country to facilitate a satisfactory 
and siiunltaneous settlement of all cases, both from the Punjab and Baluchistan, 
pending against the tribe. Subsequently it was strongly urged both by Sir 
George White and again by the Punjab Government that a force should be 


sent in from the Punjab side, 

Isfc Punjab Cavalry (1 troop), i . — v 
3rd Punjab Cavalry (1 squadron). If * 

No. 1 (Kohatj Mountain Battery (4 guns). ^ 
No. 7 (Bengal) Mountain Battery (2 guns). * 
Half Battalion 1st Sikh Infantry. ; 


and it w'as finally decided that the troops, as per 
margin, belonging to the j-’unj, lb Pronlicr 
I’.QIfi'gj sliould be placed under tlie drilers 
of Sir George \¥hite to act against the 
Sheranis. from the east based on the 
Derajat. This force wns under the inl- 


and Punjnb infantry. mediate command of Colonel A. G. Ross, 


Total 1,651 of all ranks. C.B., Ist Sikh Infantry. 


As has already been mentioned no settlement had been come to with the 
Lai’gha division of the Sheranis during Sir Robert Sandemaii’s tour 
through the Zhob Valley in 1889-90, oiving to the contumacious conduct, 
of the Khiddarzai section. After the termination of that expedition the Largha 
mciliks with the exception of the Khiddarzai came into Dera Ismail Khan 
in February 1890, and a settlement was made with them on the condition that 
they should put pressure on the Khiddarzais and force them to come in and 
submit unconditionally within six months. If they failed to carry out this 
condition within that period the engagements would be considered cancelled. 

At the time it was anticipated that these measures would succeed in bringing 
about the unreserved submission of the Khiddarzais, but it soon became doubtful 
if the other sections of the Largha Sheranis would be able to carry out their part 
of the agreement. In June a deputation of most of the leading malilcs of the 
■ Khiddai'zai section waited upon the Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ismail 
Khan at Shokh Budin, but they were not accompanied by Murtaza Khan nor 
were they prepared to agree to the unconditional surrender of the refugees, four 
in number, who were accused of murder and who had obtained an asylum with 
them. The deputation wa.s accordingly dismissed, and the situation remained 
unchanged up to the time the force arrived at Apozai. 

On the 26th October Mr. Bruce, the Commissioner of the Derajat, had 
met Sir Robert Sandeman at Sapai having come through the Gomal pass under 
a tribal escort, and had accompanied him to Apozai. Front here an td/matum 
(see Appendix C) was sent to Murtaza Khan and the other Khiddarzai head- 
men calling on them to make immediate submission. It may be mentioned 
that subsequent to the march of the expedition from Quetta two serious 
outrages had been committed within a short distance of Apozai. In one of 
these two smears of the 12th Bengal Cavalry were murdered near Babar, and 
in the other three traders were robbed and -wounded between Babar and Apozai. 
Both of these outrages were eventually brought home to the Khiddarzais and 
to the refugees harboured by them. The only reply received to the ultimatum 
was a request from Murtaza Khan for a month’s grace to consider its terms. 
Sir Robert Sandeman immediately informed General White that further delay 
was useless, and that it would be necessary to compel the Khiddarzais to siib» 
mit by force of arms. 
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Orders were accordingly issued for an advance into tlie Slierani country. 

The fores was divided into two columns. 
Advance into tho shetimi country. one, Under the personal Command of Sir 

George White, was to march by Wala over the Maramazh range direct to the 
Khiddarzai head- quarter's of Namar Kalan, while the other under the comniaud 
of Colonel Moolson was to proceed via the Ohuhar Khel Bluina to Mogal Kot. 
At the same time Sir George White directed Colonel Ross to occupy Drazand, 
the largest village of the Largha Sheranis. This was done with tho two-fold 
purpose of containing the other sections of the tribe in a military sense, and 
also of affording them the plea cA force niafeure the tribal obligation 

of making common cause against the advance of the British. 

A return of the strength of the Zhob Bield Borce previous to the advance 
into the Sherani country is given in Appendix D. 

On the 30th October a cavalry party under Captain Unwin, 1st Bun jab 
Cavalry, sent out from Drahand to reconnoitre the niouth of the D.ra.zand Zam 
was fired on by a Sberaui piequet, which then withdrew to a sanr/ar on the 
hill above. The enemy consisted of some 20 or 30 men from the Uba Khel 
village of Maidan. The cavalry were ordered to dismount and dislodge tho 
enemy from their position which they did, killing two and wounding three 
without any loss to themselves. Captain Unwin proceeded some way up 
the pass, meeting' with no further opposition and then returned to camp at 
Drahand. On the 1st November Colonel Ross accompanied by Mr. L. W. 
King, Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ismail Khan, as Political Officer, occupied 

ijrcl Pnnjiib Cavalry (1 squadron). DlVlZaud witli the tl’OOpS, HS pOl' margin, 

Momitain ijattery (2 gnuB), witliout oppositioB, SO that tluj restraining 

Half battaibn, 1st Sikh Infantry. haud might be applied helore the general 

Ditto 2 nd ditto advance from Apozai. The Uba Khel and 

Ohuhar Kheljirgas had already come in, but thellassan Khel steadily ignored 
all summonses to attend, and it was not until the 3rd November liiat their 
jirget, in consequence of a peremptory order, sent to them by Mr. King to attend 
at once on pain of being considered enemies, arrived in camp at Drazand. The 
iiltiniatum sent to the Khiddarzais by Sir Robert Sandeman was read to .all the 
jirgas, and a deputation from each of them was directed to proceed to the Khid- 
darzai country, and use every endeavour to compel the more important malihs 
to come in with the refugees. They do not appear, however, to have done, 

much in this direction. On the dth Nov- 
iBt Fuujab Cavalry (1 troop ) ember Lieutenant-Coloncl A. H. 'J’urncr, 

No. 1 (Kohafc) ttioiuitain Battery (2 guiiB.) ... i ^ ^ ^ 

Half battalion, 2iia Punjab Infantry. COmmanCimg 2lld rUBjal) Infailtryj OCCB- 

pied Domandi with the troops ns per 
margin. This is .an important strategical position at the junction of the Khid- 
darzai with the Clinhar Khel Dhana and mai’ked approximately the south-east 
angle of the theatre of operations, Drazand being at the north-east angle. 
Haying established these two forces as stops at the eastern outlets of the slie- 
rani country the advance was continued from the west. 


Namar Kalan, the stronghold of the Kbiddarzai section ne.stles at tiie footof, 
and between three and four thousand feet below, the Maramazh heights. These 
heights tourer almost perpendicularly above Namar Kalan, and cover it witli .a back 
wall most difficult to scale. Trom information received it appeared to Sir 
George White that the defiant attitude of the Khiddarzais was liascd upon the 
idea that this higher approach to their capital was inaccessible to a British 
force, and that consequently they could retire unmolested with their floclcs .-ind 
herds to these heights and adjoining grazing grounds on the precipitous spurs 
of the Takht-i-Suliman before our advance from the easier or eastern line of 
approach. The General Officer Commanding determined therefore to march a 
small hut picked force over these heights and to descend upon Namar Kalan, 
while Colonel Nicolson was making a practicable road through the Ohuhar Khel 
Dhana, a very direct pass from Baluchistan to the Derajat, which had been 
closed for some years by landships and large boulders blocking the river bed at 
some of its narrowest parts. 
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On the 31st October Colonel Mcolson’s column, troops as per margin* 

accompanied by Sir Robert Sandeman and 
Mr. Bruce marched from Apozai towards 
the Olmhar Khel Dhana. Major Gar- 
wood, Commanding Royal Engineer and 
Captain Lamb, Deputy Assistant Adju- 
tant General, also accompanied this 
column. Four days’ rations were carried in regimental charge and six days’ 
in commissariat charge. 


No. 7 Mouix tain Battery, Royal Artillery (2 guns). 
King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry (2 com- 
panies) . , 

I8tli Bengal Lancers (1 troop). 

Head-quarters No. 1 Company, Bombay Sappers 
and Miners. 

Srd Baluch Battalion. 


On the 31st Colonel Nioolson marched to Kapip Each (8|- miles) on 
the left bank of the Siliaza nala, and the follow'iiig day to Alani Khwar 
(3.6 miles) crossing en route the easy Atsu Kotal (5,750') dividing the Ujasar 
plain from Spasta. On the 2nd November the march was continued to'Sar- 
gasa Wasta (7 miles), a had road for camels, and on the folio wi.ng day to Dhana 
Sar (16-| miles) where the stream enters the gorge wliich at its eutrance looks 
like a mere crack in the hills. Colonel Nicolson accompanied ])y the Command- 
ing Royal Engineer, Deputy Assistant Adjutant General and a small escort, 
proceeded 6 miles down the Chubar Kbel Dhana to inspect tlie practicability 
of the route for tinnsport animals. It was found tliat no road or I, rack cxi.sted, 
the bed of the stream had to he followed, and it was nece.ssary to climb over 
boulders and rooks. The stream, varying from 6 inches to more than 3 feet in 
depth, flows through this gorge with great velocity, and the pass gradually 
narrows to 20 yards and in some places to a few feet, with cliffs on either side 
rising perpendicularly to 2,000 feet. The Com man ding Royal. Engineer 
reported that it would be impossible to make a road through it passaldo for 
camels in less than four days. All available men of tlie King’s Own York.sIure 
Light Infantry and of the 3rd Baluch Battalion were accordingly placed a t the 
disposal of the Commanding Royal Engineer for employrmmt as \vorki.ng parties 
on the road. 


In the meanwhile, Sir George White with the remainder of the force, carry- 
ing ten days’ i-ations and accompanied by Captain Macivor and Mr. Donald as 
Political Officers, had marched from Apozaito Kapip Kacli on the 1st Novemher 
and the following day toMani Khwar. From this camp a reconnoitring party 
under the Deputy Assistant Quarter-Master General for Intellig(>u(;e was'sent on 
to the Dsha Kotal about 7 miles, and it was reported that the road np to this 
point was practicable for camel transport. Nothing, however, was knolvu of the 
road beyond this hotal, except from native reports which are •'■enerallv un- 
reliable. ■ ■ s ‘ . 


uommancimg marched with 


At 1-15 A.M. on the Srd, the General Officer 

a flying' column, strength as per margin, 
from the camp at Mani .Kh\va,r, leaving 
the remainder of the column under Ideu- 


Ko. 7 MountaiB Battery, Royal Artillery (2 guns). 
King’s Own Yorkshire Light lufanti'y (i com- 
patiy). 

18th Bengal Lancers (1 troop). 

No. 1 Company, Bombay Sappers and Miners 
(10 rifles). 

2nd Baluch Battalion (200 nflee). 


tenant-Colonel Morgan, with the, ha< 


'irase 


to follow later. The progros.s at (ivst was 
slow owing to the darkne.SH. After pass- 

1 . 3 -i J .1 j ‘j Dslia .Kota! the road became very 

had, and it was soon seen that it would be quite impracticalilc for laden camels 
Orders were accordingly sent back to Lieutenant-Colonel Morgan to Di-ocee'd 
to Sargasa Wasta instead of following the road taken by the General OiTicer 
Commanding ^From Sargasa Wasta he was directed to Lnd tlime Clays’ sup- 
plies to meet the flying column at Wala. In the meanwhile that column liad 
made slow progress owing to the difficulties of the road which vvas barelv 
mules, ^and a halt of several hours had to he made two mihvs short 
of Wala to enable the rear-guard to close up. The village of Wala was found 
deserted and here the troops bivouacked for the niglit. Tlu', rear-fnuird did 
not mrive till 6 P.M., having been nearly 18 hours under arms, althono- he 
actual distance was not more than 12 miles. 

At Wala information was received that the Khiddarzais ilded hv qaiha 
..ember, of other .ectioo. ^tended to oppose the ad™ce aUte 
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Leaving the camp here Colonel Ross pushed on up the and after 

■passin" the small village of Ambar the narrow part of the Ivluddarzai Dhaiia 
was entered, the cliffs on either side rising to a considerable height. Here a halt 
ho-d to b© Hts-do to allow tliG bigh to construct fi I'Ciiop up u bugo rock wliich 

blocked the road. The advanced guard 

Opposition offered to Colonel Ross’s advance up the Legun to mOVe forward again 

Khiddarzai Dhana. ^ i i Pi- ® -n 

when several shots were tired in rapid 
succession, and on turning a corner near the village of IChushbina a sepoy of 
the 2nd Sikh Infantry was shot dead. Riring then continued from hotli sides 
of the hut no further loss was suffered/and the advanced guard occupied 
the village of Khushbina without further opposition. Tin’s village was situated 
in a position of great natural strength, completely coiuoianding the approach 
from the east. Here the column was met by Sir George White, who with 
Lieutenant-Colonel Jeffreys, Assistant Adjutant General, and ^Mr. DonaM, 
Political Officer, and an escort of 60 rifles, had come from Namar Ealan. 
After a short conversation with Colonel Ross, General White returned to his 
camp, taking with him seven Khiddarzai maliJcs who had come in and surren- 
dered themselves after the skirmish above described. On bis apju’oacbing N amar 
Kalan, Baluch Khan, Khiddarzai malik, who was then in camp, made his escape. 
Men of the 2nd Baluch Battalion gave chase and fired, but fajled to capture him 
and he escaped into the hills. His companion Yarak Khan who ran away 
at the same time was, howe-ver, shot. In the morning Baluch Kban had stated 
positively that no opposition would be offered to the troops, and it is probable 
that hearing of the firing he had anticipated evil coo.seque.nces to liimsclf. 
0.n the 10th Kovemherhe again came in and gave himself up. 

In accordance with the orders he had received from the General Officer 
Commanding Colonel Ross oecupied Nishpa on the left bank of the Ivbiddar- 
zai Dhana opposite Khushbina, and held both those villages for the night j 
whicb passed quietly, but in some discomfort as no arrangements had been 
made for the troops bivouacking there, everything having been left behind at 
Karam. 

On the same day (7th November) a squadron of the 18th Bengal Lancers 
and 100 rifles of the 3rd Baluch Battalion proceeded to Mogul Kot tlirough 
the Ohuhar Khel Dhana from Dhana Sar. The cavalry received orders to 
reconnoitre and open up communication with Lieutenant^ Colonel Turner at 
Domandi, and the infantry were to assist in making the road from the Mogul 
Kot end of the pass. 

On the morning of the Sth Major Oreagli, v. c , with 100 rifles, 2nd 
Baluch Battalion, marched from Namar Kalan to Nishpa, Atal Khan 
Kahol, (6 miles), where ho relieved Colonel Ross. That officer leaving lichiud 
50 rifles, 2nd Sikh Infantry, with Major Creagli, returned to liis "camp at 
Karam. The village of Khushbina was destroyed this day as a punisbuient 
for the opposition which had been offered to Colonel Ross’s advance. 

On the same date Captain Mayne taking with him 50 rifles of the 2nd 
Baluch Battalion ascended the hills to the north-east of Namar Kalan to try and 
capture some flocks belonging to the Kbiddarzais, which bad been seen the 
previous day. His party was fired on but sustained no loss, and Captain Mayne 
brought back to camp bullocks, sheep, goats, &c., to the n umber of 199. 

On this date (Sth) the road through the Chubar Khel Dhana was reported 
, practicable for camels, and Sir Robert Sandeman escorted by two guns, No. 7 
Mountain Battery, Royal Artillery, two companies, King’.s Own Yorkshire Light 
Infantry, and 100 rifles, 8rd Baluch Battalion, marched from Dhana Sar to 
Mogal Kot. Here news was received of the filing on Colonel Ross’s party at 
Khushbina on the previous day and of the flight of Baluch Khan. Sir 
Robert Sandeman accordingly on the following morning, assembled in 
ddrbar the Sherani headmen, including all the Kliiddarzais in camp, and 
explained to them that as, after the Khiddarzai headmen had come in and 
professed submission, they had treacherously and without excuse fired 
on the Government troops, it was no longer possible to place any con- 
fidence in their professions or to accept their submission as genuine. 
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He was therefore compelled to place the Kliiddarzai malihs, who accord- 
ing to universal tribal custom w^ere responsible for their tribesmen’s action, in 
confinement, which was accordingly done. 


On the 9th the General Officer Commanding accompanied by his Aide-de- 
Camp, the Deputy Assistant Quarter-Master "General for Intelligence, and 
Captain Macivor, Political Officer, started ©ia the Walwasta route for Mogal 
Hot to confer with Sir Robert Sandeman, taking with him the Khiddarzai 
prisoners. The night was spent at Dhana War (9 miles), and the following 
morning the march was continued down the Chnhar Khel Dhana for 5 miles 
to Mogul Rot, which was reached at 9 a.m. About 8| miles from Dhana Wnr 
some petroleum springs were passed in the bed of the The quality of the 

oil in these springs is pure, Inxt the supply is scanty. After Sir George* White 
had conferred with Sir Robert Sandeman, with reference to the plans for his 
future movements, the latter accompanied by an escort marched to Parwara 
(8 miles) en ro^^te to Karam. 

Colonel Nicolson with the remainder of his column arrived at Mogal ICot 
on the iOth from Dhana Sar. The first five miles of the road was found still 
very difficult for camels. The column under Lieutenant- Col on el Morgan moved 
up from Sargasa Wasta to Dhana Sar to take the place of Colonel Nicol son’s 
column. 

Colonel Ross, on this date, made a reconnaissance from Karam, 
visiting the villages of Torkhanai, Robaur, Shina Kazha and Masora. All the 
fire arms that could be collected were brought away. The villages were almost 
deserted, but the people were hegiuning to return. 

On the 11th the General Officer Commanding and staff returned from Mogal 
Kot ©ia Warghari (10 miles). Sir Robert Sandeman and Mr. Bruce on the 
same day arrived at Karam Hezai, and a darbar was held in the afternoon wdien 
the. whole Sheraniyw’^rt was received. Colonel Kicolson’s column marched on 
this date from Mogal Kot to Parwara, and on the following day Lientenant- 
Oolonel Turner moved from Domandi and occupied Mogal Kot with 1 troop, 
1st Punjab Cavalry, two guns, No. 1 (Kohat) Mountain Battery, and awing of 
the 2nd Punjab Infantry. 

Colonel Nicolson’s column halted at Parwara on the 12th to rest his 
camels, and marched to K aram on the ISth relieving the troops under Colonel 
Ross which were under orders to retxxrn to Drazand. 

In the meanwhile, Major Creagh at Nishpa had not been idle. With the 
■ detachment under his command he had scoured the slopes of the Takht and 
had succeeded in collecting in all 80 cows, 1-1/ donkeys, 62 goats, 114 sheep and 
20 mauncls of Indian corn, which were handed over to the political authorities. 
Some of these on enquiry were found to belong to the Atal Khan Kahol and 
other friendly sections and were restored to the owners; those belonging to the 
Khidclarzais were retained. 


During the so-called Takht-i-Suliman expedition iu 1883 our troops visited 

the western or Kaisarghar ridge of the 
great xnoiintam mass situated between 
the Gat and Khiddarzai Dhana, but the eastern ridge, whiob culminates in the 
celebrated Takht-i-Sulimau, was not visited. Sir George White therefore deter- 
mined to march troops to the top of this range, and to ascend by its precipitous 
eastern face, and thus effectually roll up the curtain of obscurity which had hither- 
to shrouded this fabled throne, and show the people that even the rugged path up 
the face of the Takht though impassable for mountain cattle and sheep could be 
traversed by British troops. Accordingly on the 12th November General White 
accompanied by Lieutenant Jackson, B. s. o., Aide-de-Oamp, Captain Mason, 
Deputy Assistant Quarter- Master General for Intelligence, and 60 rifles, 
King’s Own Torksbire Light Infantry, under Captain Milton, marched from 
Namar Kalan to Nishpa ; thence taking Major Creagh, v.c., with 60 rifles, 2nd 
Baluch Battalion, and Mr. Donald, Political Officer, he started for the Takht. 
At sunset the Sultanzai village of Zindawar was reached. The distance from 
Nishpa was only 6 miles, hut the road was very had for mules, there being an 
ascent of 2,000', and a descent of nearly 1,700'. The General bivouacked at 
Zindawar, the villagers being friendly. The baggage did not arrive before^ 
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dark and had to remain out all night, the baggage guard _ with 
Captain Milton bivouacking on the road. The night was one of discom- 
fort as there were six degrees of frost and many of the men had neither 
their kits nor were they able to obtain water to drink. At 8 a.M., on the 
mornin°' of the ISth, the baggage arrived, and, after having biealcListed, 
the whole party advanced to Tora Tizha (3 miles). Here the mules were 
ordered to be left behind and officers and men to go on with their great coats 
and blankets and one day’s cooked rations. Erom Tora Tizha the path zig-zagged 
for two miles np to the foot of the final ascent to the crest of the Takht range, 
and here the party bivouacked for the night near the Siglirai spring (7,400'). 
The ascent made *this day was 3,600 feet. The night spent at Sighr.-d was a 
trying one for officers and men owing to the intense cold and the .small 
amount of clothing it had been possible to carry np. At 6 A.M. the :i,s(;oirt to 
the crest was commenced, and after about 2| hours of steady climbing the 
summit of the Manzalara Kotal was reached. As it would liavo taken too, long 
to go to the slirine, it was decided not to attempt it,* and aftm' opening up 
heliographio communication with Drazand and Namur Kahm, tlio de.scent to 
Tora Tizha was made, and here the force bivouacked for tlie night. 'I'lie astmnt 
to the crest of the Takht-i-Suliraan range was found to he very difficult in 
places, and here and there the men had to go up on their hands and knees. 
Erom the top of the Takht a grand view was obtained over the plains 
of India to the east, and to the west the liigli plateau of Maidan c towered 
with pine forest with the Kaisax’ghar range on the other side was seen. In 
his despatch Sir George White says: “The ascent of the Taklit-i-Snliman 
was far the most difficult operation in a physical point of view, I have 
ever called upon soldiers to perform, and the fact that British soldiers !ind 
Balucli sepoys, fully accoutred, scaled these dangerous hclglsts, will not Ik! lost, 
on the Sheranis.” On the 15th Novemher the General and his party inarched 
from Tora Tizha to Karam (16 miles) passing through the Sultanzai villages 
of Jat Aghhazh and Eaghasar. The descent from Tora Tizha to the "Wagarai 
ncila was steep, but quite practicable for mules. From there the road to Karjun 
Hezai presented no cliffi cullies. This route is much easier tluiu the one from 
Nish pa via Ziudawar. 

On the 14th November Captain Maclvor, Political Officer, with an escort 
of 160 rifles, Srd Baluch Battalion, and accompanied by Lieutenant Southey, 
Field Intelligence Officer, and Captain M.ackenzie, AvSsi.stant Survey Officer, 
left Karam to explore the Khiddarzai Dhana, and returned on the 10th liaving 
visited Karim Kach. They reported the road easier than the one over 
Maraniazh by which the advance was made to Namar Kalan. In the mt'antime 
working parties were being employed in improving the roads through the 
Sherani country, the important points of which Karam, Brazand, Ni-slijia, 
Namar Kalan, Mogal Kot and Bhana Sar were all now occupied liy British 
troops. 


On the 17th November the cases against the Khiddarzais and other Sheran is 
were brought up before a committee assembled at Karam composed of Sir 
Eobert Sandeman, Mr. Bruce, Captain Maclvor and Lieutenant MaiMiihon. I'lie 
circumstances of each case were considei-ed and orders passed for thoir setthmient. 
The fine to he imposed upon the Larglia Sheranis wa.s fixed at Es. 5,000, 
divided as follows :—TJha Khel (including tlie Khiddarzai sub-section), 
Es. 2, .500, Hassan Khel, Es. 1,600, Chuhar Khel, Es. 1,000. 


On the 18th Sir Eobert Sandeman held a final darhai' at Karam at; wliich 

Tem^impoaed on tiiB Sherani tribe. he announced to all Concerned tlic results 

of the operations against the Khiddarzais, 
and also the terms imposed upon the Sherani tribe as a whole ; khillaU n ere ;it 
the same time bestowed on some of the headmen of Barglia and Zhob who 
had rendered good service during the expedition. 


* Captain Maclvor and Lieutenant McMahon viaited tho shrine at tho end of Juno ISiU. Thev aseeinhal the 

the following day^*^***' laving visited the shrine hivonacked on the crest, returning to the I’azai apringsi on 
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The terms were briefly 

That Murtaza Khan and the refugees, if in the Sherani country, should 
be surrendered, or, in the event of their having left the country as 
had been reported, that they should not be permitted to return there. 

2nd . — That a fine of Rs. 6,000 should be imposed upon the tribe, including 
Rs. 1,000 inflicted on individuals for offences committed by them 
in Dera Ismail Khan and Zhob. 

5r£?.— That the Khiddarzai and other refractory members of the tribe 

who had either surrendered or been taken prisoners should be 
detained as hostages until all the terms had_been fulfilled. 

Sir Robert Sandeman then placed the political results before the General 
Officer Commanding, and intimated that these were in his opinion eminently 
satisfactory. • 

The objects for which the Zhob Field Force had been organized having 

thus been successfully accomplished, a field 
force order was published in which the 
General Officer Commanding thanked all 
ranks for their cordial co-operation and exemjplary conduct. 

It now only remained to send back the different corps to their several 
destinations, utilizing their return marches to open out as many lines of com- 
munication between the Derajat and Baluchistan as possible. The following 
orders were accordingly issued consequent on the breaking up of the force : — 

King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry and head-quarters No. 1 Company, 
Bombay Sappers and Miners, to march on the 18th via the Chuhar Khel Dhana 
and the Vihowa pass to Dera Ghazi Khan, thence rail to Quetta. 

3rd Baluch Battalion and a detachment of Sappers and Miners to march 
on the 19th OTfl Drazand to the Zao pass, and after opening a camel road 
through it to proceed to Apozai. 

2nd Baluch Battalion to march on 19th via 


Termination of the operations and break up of 
tlie force. 


18th Bengal Lancers and 
Dhana Sar, Musa Khel Bazar and Murgha to Loralai. The British and native 
field hospitals to accompany this column as far as Loralai proceeding from 
there to Harnai and thence to Quetta. 

Tlie head- quarters to march on the 19th to Dera Ismail Khan and thence 
hy rail to Quetta. 

Oolouel Ross to hold Drazaud until the Sherani fine was paid up, and 
civil arrangements completed. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Turner to march to Dera Ismail Khan from Mogal 
Kot on the 20th, . 

No. 7 Mountain Battery, Royal Artillery, escorted by 100 rifles, 2nd 
Baluch Battalion had already (on the 12th) marched from Dhana Sar for Aqjozai 
en route io vid i\\e Zhob valley. 

After the on the 18th November Sir Robert Sandeman left Karam 

for Dera Ismail Khan and Qnetta, and the following day Sir George White 
and staff with the 3rd Baluch Battalion and the detachment of Sappers 
and Miners under Colonel Nicolson marched to Drazahd. From that 
place the General Officer Commanding proceeded to Dera Ismail Khan 
via Drahand and Kulaohi and on the 23rd having relinquished the com- 
mand of the field force returned by rail to Quetta. 

It is only necessary to describe briefly the march of the troops under 
Major Symons moving by the hitherto unexplored Vihowa route to Dera 
Ghazi Khan and of the column under Colonel Nicolson returning hy the Zao 
pass to Apozai. The other columns marched by well known routes and arrived 
at their destinations without incident. 


The Vihowa column consisted of the 

fan try 


King’s 


Own Yoi’kshire Light In- 
. o .. .u — and the head-quarters of No. 1 
Vihowa pass. UompaDy, Bombay Sappers and Miners, 

and was accompanied by Major Garwood, 
Commanding Royal Engineei’, and Lieutenant Southey, Field Intelligence 
■ "6 " ■; . . ■■ ■ ■ 
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Officer The column, having assembled at Dhana f^ar, marched from there on the 
22nd November to Levvaghwazh (19 miles) and the following day reached 
Vihowa Toi Sar (9| miles) . Here a halt was made for one day, while reconnoitr* 

ino" parties went out to examine the road forward. On the 25th the column 

marched to Tangi Sar (12 miles), encamping about f mile from the mouth of 
the Kurman which was found in reality to consist of two short taiigis. 

After reconnoitring this defile, Major Garwood reported that, with the tools and 
labour at his disposal, it would be impossihle to make a camel road through 
it in less than three weeks. It was, however, found that tlie tangi miglit he 
turned by a road going over the range to the north, which could he made 
in about three days. Work was accordingly commenced on this latter road, 
hut pro»ressed slowly owing to the heavy rain which fell for three successive 
days, bn the 29tli itWas sufficiently advanced for one company of the King’s 
Own Yorkshire Light Infantry and the Sappers and Miners to traverse it and 
thev encamped in ° the Senia on the other side (distance 16f miles), the 

remainder of the force moving to this camp on the following morning. Here 
it was found that there was yet another about half a mile furtlior on, 

known as the QdX tangi, to he pa.ssed. Every available man was put on to 
work at the road through this, and on the evening of the 1st December it 
was reported open. On this day Lieutenant Southey, Eield Intelligence 0 Ulcer, 
started from the camp at Serna to reconnoitre the road over the Zhba Kotal 
and thence via the Guzai nala to Vihowa. This was found to be no shorter, 
and considerably more difficult than the route followed by the column. On 
the 3rd the whole force had passed through the Gat and marched to 

KaiWfihan (7f miles) by an easy road over a stony plateau. Erom Kaiwahan 
to Vihowa it is three marches (Ohitarwata, 18J miles, Garibar, 8i miles, Vihowa, 
15 miles). The.road first went by an easy ascent to tlie Lawargi Kotal, then 
descended to the Badri a tributary of the Vihowa, and did not again 

leave the river bed till it emerged into the open plain near Vihowa. The 
column arrived at the last named place on the 6th Deceinh(?r, and, after a day’s 
halt, continued the march to Dera Qbazi Khan which was readied on the 12th, 
and from thence the troops returned to Quetta by rail. 


The march of this column through the Vihowa entailed hard work on the 
men, and the difficulties were much increased by the continued rain and 
consequent heavy floods. One man of the King’s Own Yorkshire Light 
Infantry was accidentally killed on the 2nd December by a falling stone, but 
with this exception the march was without any casualty. Major Synious, 
commanding the column, and Major Garwood, Commanding B<oyal Engineer, 
reported that a good road could be easily and at no great expense made through 
this pass, Major Garwood also stated that a permanent high level road could 
without difficulty be blasted through the iangis hj a, company of Sapfiers 
with a liberal expenditure of dynamite in six months, and he recommended 
that a first class road should be made for the few mile.s in the pass itself which 
are now difficult, the rest of the road being left in its present condition which 
is quits praitioahle for camels. There is water, grazing, wood and cultivation 
throughout the route. 

It now only remains to describe briefly the movements of the column 

under Colonel Nicolson and the events 
previous to the withdraMUil of Colonel 
Boss’s column from tlie Sherani counti’y. 
As already mentioned, Colonel Nicolson, 
with the 3rd Baluch Battalion and detachment of Sappers and Miners, marched 
from Karam to Drazand on the 19th November. Here he had to halt for 
supplies, and these did not arrive until the 22nd. In the meantime Colonel 

An y Boss, with the troops as per margin, ac- 

Mo. 7 (Bengal) .\iountain Battery (2 guns). compameu by Mr. King, .Deputy Com- 

isfcSikb Infantry ... ... 290 rifles. missiouei’ of Dera Istnail Kliau, who wish- 

ed to visit the Sultanzai and Haasan Khel counliues, bad marched on the 16th 
November from Drazand to .Baghasar, the chief village of the Sultanzai sec- 
tion, A halt having been made at this place for one day Colonel Boss marclied 
on the ISth to Murgha, the largest of the Larga Hassan Khel villages. Here 


Betuni o£ coIbihe under Colonel Kieolson to Apozai 
iiia the Zao pass and withdrawal of Colonel lioss’s 
column from the Sherani country 
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he established Ws head-quarters while Mr. King explored the Hassaii Khel 
country. The details of Mr. King’s movements are given in his diary which is 
attached {vide Appendix E). On the 20th Lieutenant McMahon, Assistant 
Political Agent, Zhoh, joined Mr. King atMurgha, , and a settlement of cases 
still pending was arrived at. Little delay was shown in the payment of the 
Sherani tine. By the 2-Jjth Nove viber the TJbaKhel and Hassan Khel sections 
had paid up their respective portions and only the share of the Chuhar Khel 
(Rs. 1,000) remained unpaid. The distance at which this section lived from 
Murgha, and the heavy rains which set in at this period and which continued 
for days accounted for some delay in the collection of this last amount. The 
whole fine was, however, paid up in full by the 29th November, and Colonel 
Ross on that day withdrew the troops from Murgha, and rejoined the rest of 
his column at Drazand. On the 2nd December he evacuated the Sherani coun* 
try, marching with his whole column from Drazand to Draband. On the 
same date Murtaza Khan, the fugitive Khiddarzai arrived at the Shah 

Alara post and suiTendered himself to Mr. Broadway, District Superintendent 
of Police, on duty at Draband. 

To return now to the movements of the 3rd Balueh Battalion and the detach- 
ment of Sappers and Miners under Colonel Nicolson. On the 23rd November 
this column carrying 16 days’ supplies marched from Drazand to Murgha (7 miles) 
where Colonel Ross was then in camp. The road followed the general direction 
of the Drazand Z im. On the following day a halt was made while the east end 
of the Gat defile was explored. On the 25th Colonel Nicolson marched from 
Murgha to Sur Kacli (8 miles) passing at 2| miles the large village of Wazir 
Kot, the residence of the Hassan Khel chief, Palalc Khan. On the 
following day the march was continued to Gandari Kach (7 miles) at the 
mouth of the Zao pass, and, on arrival at this camping-ground, work was at 
once commenced upon the road through the defile, which was reconnoitred as 
far as the Siri rock. There was heavy rain all day, and in consequence fre- 
quent falls of conglomerate and masses of rock from the hill-sides, rendering 
caution necessary. The tents did not arrive till 6 p.m. During the 
night the rain continued. On the morning of .the 27th a party of twenty 
men, including a nai/r and three sepoys of the 3rd Balueh Battalion, some regi- 
mental camel and Sherani followers had taken refuge from the rain 

beneath a cliff below the entrance of the defile, when a fall of conglomerate 
took place and buried tbera; only two men were taken out, one dead and the 
other in a dying state. The working parties sent to try and dig out the bodies, 
nearly met with a similar fate, a second landslip taking place. Eurther falls 
of earth occurred during the day rendering all efforts to recover the dead hope- 
less. Work was continued this day on the road through the defile. On the 28th 
the weather cleared and work in the pass was carried on. Nine of the bodies 
buried in the landslip on the previous day were recovered after great labour. 
They were found crushed almost beyond recognition. Lieutenant MeMabon, 
Assistant Political Agent, Zhob, joined the camp from Murgba on this date. 
On the 29th work was resumed in'the pass, but at night a thunderstorm accom- 
panied hy very heavy rain took place, and the torrent rose to 6 feet in height, 
destroying a great part of the ramping work which had been executed on the 
previous days. On the 30th working parties were employed in repairing the 
damage done and in dealing with obstacles beyond the Siri I'ock. A recon- 
naissance was also made of the road from the Zao defile to Kashmir Kar. 
Mr. King, Deputy Commissioner, Dera Ismail Khan, joined the camp on 
this day. 

By noon on the 1st December the road through the pass was 
completed, and Colonel Nicolson with , the 3rd Balueh Battalion and 
the detachment of Sappers and Miners marched through it from Gandari 
Kach to Kamal Kulia (9 miles). The camels passed through the defile with- 
out a hitch. A detailed description of the Zao pass is given in the routes 
at the end of this report. Enrther particulars of the Zao and Gat defiles 
compiled by Lieutenant McMahon are given in Appendix E. Details are there- 
fore unnecessary here. Suffice it to say that of the four parallel routes in 
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tbe Sherani country through the Suliman range, explored during the expe- 
dition, the Ohuhar Kheh Dhana, Khiddarzai D liana, Gat and Zao, the 
last is the easiest and the Gat by far the most diflicult. In its present 
state the latter is totally impassable for animals and almost so for footmen. 
With regard to the Chuhar Khel Dhana, Major Garwood reported that there 
would be no insuperable engineering difficulty in making a good permanent 
road by blasting galleries in tlie solid limestone above flood level, but such 
a road would he expensive to make. 

Mr. King and Lieutenant McMahon left Colonel Nicolson’s column on 
the 1st December and marched from Gandari Kach to Kashmir Kar, from 
whence the former returned to Dera Ismail Khan via the Gomal and the latter 
proceeded to Apozai, following the route of the column. 


On the 2nd December Colonel Nicolson marched from Kamal Kulia to 
Mazrai Kach (10 miles), and during the day the Avest end of the Gat defile Aims 
explored. On the 3rd the march was continued to Atnandi Dar (11 miles) and 
the following day to Barkhardar’s fort (16 miles), about 2 miles north-west of 
the camping -ground of Maui Khwar where the force had halted on the 1st 
and 2nd November when advancing into the Sherani country. Krom here 
Colonel Nicolson marched to Kapip Kach (16 miles) and the next day to 
Apozai (8|- miles). 

It is not necessary to describe in detail the action subsequently taken for 

the re-establishraent of friendly relations 
with the Larga division of the Sherani 
tribe, hut it mav l)e mentioned that as a 
result of the expedition and the knowledge that had been gained of the 
country, the Government of India approved and confirmed the arrangement 
arrived at after Sir Robert Sandeman’s expedition of 1889-90, in accordance 
with which the Bargha section of the tribe on the Avest of the Suliman range 
was placed under the control of the Agent to the Governor-General in 
Baluchistan, while the LargawMs, on the east of the range, were to continue 
as heretofore to he managed by the Punjab Government. 


Final settlement made with the Larga division of 
the Sheranis, 


The terms of the final settlement made Avitli the Larga Sheranis are given 
in esetenso in Appendix G, and were briefly as follows : — 

(1) The Zao, Kliiddarzai and Chuhar Khel passes to be kept open and 
the tribe to be responsible for the safety of caravans and travellers using these 
passes. 

(2) British officers and other GoA’-ernment servants to be at liberty to 
travel in any part of the Sherani country. The tribe to be responsible for their 
safety, 

(3) All arrangements with the tribe to he carried out through its head- 
men, and if the Go Amrnment orders should he disobeyed or disregarded, the 
Government to be at liberty to re-occupy the country. 

(4) The taking of selected hostages for the future good faith of the tribe. 

(5) The tribe to be responsible for the acts of its individual members. 

(6) The restoration and redistribution of service, pay and allowances of the 
Largawals.*' 

(7) The establishment of levy posts at Mogal Kot, Nishpa (Atal Khan 
Kahol), Gandari Kach, Drazand and Domandi-t 


Ea. 

... 202 per tiietisem. 
... 155 
... 5fi0 

Totai. ... 917 

-t Theae have now been completed, but the socoad named post has been built at Khnshbina and not at Nishpa 
(Atal Khan Kahol).— A. H. M. 


* Hassaji Khel 
Chuhar Khel 
UbaKhel 
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The pTinishment* to be awarded to individual members of the tribe such 
as Murtaza Khan, Eanagul, Sadagul, &c., for specific offences was excluded 
from the general settlement. These cases were tried on their merits and suit- 
able punishment in each has now been awarded. 

After the final settlement had been made the remainder of the prisoners 
at Dera Ismail Khan were released on the security of the tribal jirga. 

In Appendix H a brief account by Mr. King of the principal customs 
prevailing among the Sheranis is given. Appendix I is a statement showing 
the main sub-divisions, sections and sub-sections, &c., of the Largha and Bar- 
gha divisions of the Sherani tribe. Tliis was prepared by Mr. Bruce under 
the most favorable circumstances, while the force was encamped in the Sherani 
country, and when all the headmen were present, and it may be entirely de- 
pended upon. 

In Appendix J are given various reports sent in at the end of the opera- 
tions relative to the working of departments, &c., with notes and remarks by 
Sir George White. 

The report of the survey operations is given in Appendix K. Appendix L 
is a statement showing the number of transport animals employed. The routes 
followed by the different columns of the Zhob Field Force are shown in Ap- 
pendix M, the detailed route reports of all new roads traversed by the force 
being given in Appendix N. 

Sir George White, after describing the operations of the force under' 

, „ , . his command, concludes his despatch in 

Sir George White'S despatch. General summing np. . , 

Mention of officers. the followmg words 

The Zliob Field Force may be said to have been employed for two months. During 
that time the columns composing it marched in the aggregate 1,800 miles. Of this distance, 
828 miles were over new routes which had never before been followed by a British force, 
and to traverse which the troops had often to make their own roads. The details of each day^s 
march and the military intelligence collected have been very fully given in the diaries which, 
with maps, have been periodically forwarded to Army Head-Qnarters. The results of the 
operations have been rather political than military. All arrangements in the first phase 
were made with the studied object of making friends and not of conquering enemies. 

In the operations against the Sheranis the strength of the force together with the 
dominating positions which it gained on all sides, left no alternative to the tribesmen but sub- 
mission. It has, however, been ascertained with certainty that, before our approach they 
had sat in and the various sections of the tribe had bound themselves to oppose the 

British advance into their country with their united strength. 

The operations entailed upon officers and men exertions and exposure of an exceptional 
kind. The character of the country, in some instances, prevented the use of transport ani- 
mals ; the men had then to carry bedding, rations, and cooking pots for themselves, and to 
sleep vvithout tents in a temperature of from 18° to 20"^ of frost. The marching was always 
over rocks and stones, and often in river bed 5 where the water ruined boots and clothing, 
entailing heavy expense on the soldiers, both British and native. 

I would beg to bring to the favourable notice of the Commander-in-Ghief the following 
officers who commanded corps 

Colonel M. H, Nicolson, commanding the 30th Bombay Infantry (3rd Baluch Bat«» 
talion), who, throughout nearly all the operations, commanded a separate column, and who 
opened a road through both the Chuhar Khel and Zao Dhanas. 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. R. L. Morgan, Royal Artillery, commanding No. 7 Mountain 
Battery. ■ 

Major O’M. Creagh, v.c., commanding the 29th Bombay Infantry (2nd Baluch 
Battalion). ^ ^ ^ 

Major H. C. Symons, commanding the 2nd Battalion, King^s Own Yorkshire Light 
Infantry, and who commanded the column that established communication through the 
Vihowa pass. 

Major G. L. R. Richardson, commanding the 18th Bengal Lancers. 

Of the departmental officers, Deputy Surgeon-General S. A. Li thgow, c.b., n. s. o*, am 

officer of great experience in the field, did much to promote the success of the expedition. 

Lieutenant Colonel J. R. Burlton-Bennet, Chief Commissariat Officer, did all that fore- 
thouo’ht and arrangement could do to equip the force with transport and comm issanat 
BUPpUes, and to stock the magazines in the field, but ashe was at the same time carp'ing 
on the duties of Chief Commissariat Officer of the Quetta district, it was not for the interest 
of the Service that he should be present with the field force Aroughout. The executive 
commissariat charge therefore fell on Lieutenant J. W. G. Tulloch, 
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Major J. F. Garwood, Royal Engineers, was Commanding Engineer of the force. 
Owing to the nature of the country marched over, his work was most important. He opened 
roads'’ practicable for camels through the Chubar Kliel Dhana and Vihowa pass, and was 
constantly employed in minor works of the same character. His services were most valuable. 

Surgeon-Major G. J. H. Evatt had charge of two sections of the 28rd British Field 
Hospital, and worked with characteristic zeal, ability, and powers of organization. 

Of the officers serving on my immediate staff I would name the following 

Lieutenant-Colonel P. D. Jeffreys, Assistant Adjutant General of the force, was my 
chief staff officer and right band man throughout, and proved himself as valuable 
a staff officer in the field as I have invariably found him in quarters. • I com- 
mend him to the special notice of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief as 
an officer whose advancement would be a benefit to the Service. 

Captain A. H. Mason, Royal Engineers, Deputy Assistant Quarter-Master General for 
Intelligence, and Captain J. Lamb, Deputy Assistant Adjutant General, rendered 
me willing and valuable assistance. 

I have reserved for special mention two officers, not at the head of corps or departments 
whose individual services have earned special recognition from me - 

Lieutenant J. W. G. Tulloch, Executive Commissariat Officer to the force. 1 consider 
that no officer rendered such valuable service to the State as this most promising young com- 
missariat officer. The numerous detachments into which I divided the force were often placed 
in positions where ordinary pack animals could not cany supplies, and in a country destitute of 
provision of all kinds, the supply question was thus a very difficult one. I cannot speak too 
highly of the way in which Lieutenant Tulloch carried out his duties. He is worthy of a 
higher post in his department. 

Captain P. W. A. A. Milton, King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry, was with me in all 
the operations in which I had to call upon the officers and men for exceptional efforts, and to 
his irresistible example, careful arrangement, and capacity for command I owe, in a great 
measure, the complete success which attended them. He is one of the few officers 1 have met 
endowed equally with dash to lead an advanced guard and patience to bring in a rear guard. 
He served under me in Burma in command of mounted infantry, where his services were 
also most valuable. 

Colonel A. G. Ross, c.b., commanding the contingent of the Punjab Frontier Force placed 
under my command, co-operated with me most effectively, and made very careful and well- 
considered arrangements throughout. 

Lastly, I would beg to record my acknowledgment of the great assistance which I have 
invariably met with from Colonel Sir Robert Sandeman, E.c.s.i., and the political officers 
serving under him. I would especially name' — 

Captain I. Maelvor, Political Agent, Zhob. 

Major G. Gaisford, Political Agent, Quetta. 

Mr. J. S. Donald, in political charge of the Gomal. 

Where the work to be done was so largely political, it was of the first importance that 
the military and civil should work together harmonionsly and whole-heartedly. Sir Robert 
Sandeman’s high status and gre-it political experience made his position with a field force one of 
exceptional weight and importance, and I recognise very fully the consideration which he 
has invariably shown to me as military commander.” 

In addition to the above Sir Eobert Sandeman in bis report brought to 
notice the services of Mr. E. I. Bruce, o.i.E., Officiating Commissioner ol‘ the 
Derajat, and the officers serving under him. 

In forwarding Sir George White’s despatch to the Government of India 
by direction of the Oommander-in-Chief, the Adjutant General in India said : 
“The first phase of the expedition, although explorative rather than militant, 
demanded from all ranks exertions of a kind very unusual even in a protracted 
campaign; and the final operations undertaken for the coercion of the 
Khiddarzai gave fresh examples of the endurance and enterprise of the troops 
and their commander. The excellent dispositions made by the latter resulted 
in the speedy submission of the recalcitrant tribe, wTiich relying on the inac- 
cessibility of its mountain fastnesses has hitherto maintained a defiant attitude. 

“His Excellency has much pleasure in again bringing to notice the 
services of Major-General Sir George White, whose distinguished conduct of 
operations in the field has so often obtained the approval of Government.” 


OPEBATIONS OF ZHOB FIBLS FOEOB, 1889. 
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In acknowledging the receipt of this letter the Secretary to the G-overn- 
ment of India, Mhitary Department, said : “ In reply, I am to say that the 
Governor-General in Council has read Sir George White’s report with much 
satisfaction, and cordially appreciates the good work done hy the troops under 
trying circumstances, and the ability, judgment and vigour with which the 
operations have been conducted by Sir George White.” 

This correspondence and the despatch were published in G. G. O. No. 
214 and appeared in the Gazette of India of March 7th, 1891, being republish- 
ed in the of May 19th, 1891. 
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DETAIL OF STAFF. 

Major-General Sir G. S. White/ k.c*b., 

K.G.i.E 5 v.c. ,,, Commanding the force. 

Lieutenant S. C. P> Jackson, n.s.o., Hamp- 
shire Regiment ... Aide-de-Camp. 

Lientenant-Colonel P, D. Jeffreys, k.p. ■ ... Assistant Adjutant General. 

Captain. J. Lamb, B. S. C. ... Deputy Assistant Adjutant General. 

Captain, A. H. .Mason, R.E. Deputy Assistant Quarter-Master General for 

Intelligence. 

Lieutenant R. Southey, Eo.,S. C. ... Field .Intelligence Officer. 

Major J. F. Garwood, R.E. ... Commanding Engineer. 

Lieutenant C. Luard, 2ad. Durham 

Light Infantry ...Assistant ^Superintendent, Army Sigrialliiig* 

Captain J. Monteith, Bo. S. C. ... Baggage Master and Provost Marshal. , 

Deputy Surge on- General S'. A. Lithgow, 

M.D., C.B., B.s.o. ... Principal Medical Officer. 

Lieutena,iit-Colonel J. R. Burlton-Beiinet, 

,,B.S.C. ... Chief Commissariat. Officer. 

Lieutenant J. W. G. Tulloch, B.S.C. ... Executive Commissariat Officer. 

Lieutenant IL B. Murray, B.S.C. Transport Officer. 

Lieutemmt-Coloiiel T. IT. Holdich, R.E. ... Survey Officer. 

Captain R. J. H. L. Mackenzie, E. B. ... Assistant Survey Officer. 

POLITICAL STAFF. 

Colonel Sir R. G. Sandeman, ic.c.s. I., B.S.C..., Agent to the Governor-General ^ and Chief 

Commissioner, Baluchistan. Chief Political 
Officer with the force. 

Major G. Gaisford, B.S.C. ... Political Agent, Quetta and Peshin. 

Captain I. Mad vor, B.S.C. ... Political Agent, Zhoh. 

Lieutenant C. Archer, B.S.C, ... 1st Assistant to Agent to the Governor-Gen- 

eral. 

Lieutenant A. H. McMahon, B.S.C. ... Assistant Political Agent, Zhob. 

Surgeon-Major J. C. Fullerton, I, M.S. ... x\gency Surgeon. 

Mr. R. L Bruce, c.i.E. ... Officiating Commissioner, Derajat. 

Mr. L. W. King, C.S. ••• Deputy Commissioner, Dera Ismail Khan. 

Mr. J. S. Donald Assistant Commissioner, Tank. 
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Appendix B- 

Note on the Loivanm Captain M.aelvor, 

The Lowanas or Lowanus (the name is properly I believe spelt Lowam) are a small Ghor- 
ghasht Pathan tribe with settlements, so far as I ani aware, in only two places, namely, (1) at 
southern Tirwaii and on the Kundar river, between Kundar Nigange and Nakhal ; and (2) at 
Sangan in the Harnai district* In the latter place they comprise the largest section of the 
Panni or Parni inhabitants of that place. Lowarn, the progenitor of the tribe, is said to have 
been one of the sons of Parnaly, so that the Lowanas are Pannis, According to Eaverty the 
genealogical tree is as follows : — - 

KAlS-ABDtrR Bashib (thb Pathan). 


Ismail. Ibrahim. 

( Nichnamed (Nicknamed 

Ghorgbasht) . Sarabband) . 


Banacy. Babary. Maudu. 


Kakar. Barney. Nagbar. Dawary. 


Mussa. Sang. Sot. Sufary. Debpal. Kbajjak. Imwara* 

(Mnsa Kbcl or Sanga). 

Barizai. 

If this is correct it will be seenthnt Kakar was the uneleof Lcwarn, and that the Lowanas 
down at Sangan are among their kindred, the Sang and Barozais (or Borizai) of Sangan, and 
have other connections, the Safis, Dehpals, Barozais, and Khajjaks close by in the Sibi district. 
The Lowanas would also- be closely related to the Musa Khels and Sots. These Lowaniis 
state that they are divided into four sub-sections : (1) The Manderzai ; (2) Ismailzai ; (‘3) 

Husainzai; and (4) Nurozai. The two ilrst named sections number about 80 men each and the 
two latter about 35 c-aeh, so that the strength of the tribe here is only about 230 men. The 
Manderzai, Ismailzai, Nurozai, and half ot the Husainzai occupy the country to the immediate 
south of Taraki Tir wall and between the Buskantoi or Tirwah river, and the Wali Murg'ha, while 
the remaining half of the Husaiazais live on the.Knndar, their limits eoinmenciog some 6 or 7 
miles east of Nigange and running down to Nakhalat the junction of the Kuadil and the 
Kundar. The Lowanas immediately south of Tirwah have .two /mreses^ one Saleh karez^ owned 
by the Ismailzai, and another Kamr-ud-(li.n kirez owned by the M’anderzai. The water of the 
Tirwah stream is divided into 21 parts and the Tarakis own 9 at the head water, while 12 parts 
below belong to the Lowanas. 

Regarding the status of the Lowanas I have ne'ver yet heard any doubt expressed by the 
natives, l)iit that they belong to the -Kakar raj\ and own allegiance to the Jogizai family. 
Every Ghilza,i I have asked has told me at once, that the Lowanas are of the Kakar lam and 

have nothing to say to the Ghilzais, 

In the list of the dues paid by the different sections of the Kakar' tribe ■ to tbe Jogizai 
family, compiled before- 1 came to Zhob, the average p'ay,ments of: the Lowanas are entered as 
Rs. 380 yearly. This sum, before the first Zbob expedition, used to be divided between Sardar 
Shah'Jahan and Dost Muhammad, but latterly wheii' Bangui and .Dost Muhammad had their 
quarters at Thanishpo. and on the Kundar, they took good care that not a rupee of it should 
reach Shah Jahan or Shingul, and the contributions they levied from the Lowanas were not 
confined to this amount. 

Apart from the fact that both the Kakars and Gbilzais consider the Lowanas as belong- 
ing to the Kakar raj^ and that they also pay dues to the Jogizais, tlie Kakars seem to treat 
the country actually occupied by the Lowanas as belonging to their different sections more 
than to the Lowanas, On making enquiries inarehing down the Kundar during the late expedi- 
tion, I was informed more than once that such and such a portion of country belonged to the 
Abdullazais, that another belonged to the Mando Khels, notwithstanding that these very 
tracts were occupied by the Lowanas, and acknowledged to be also Lowana country. 

Under these circumstances, I trust it is not contemplated to consider this Lowana country 
outside Kakar limits. If so, I think a great injustice will be done the Kakars, aud they 
will have Just reason to complain. Indeed, the Abdullazai Kakars consider that they have » 
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right} to the Tirwah at present occupied by the Taraki Ghilzais, Iloiar Khan^ the old Abdulla- 
zai chief assured me that it is only within the last twenty or thirty years that the Tarakis 
cam© to Tirwah and commenced to cultivate, and that the Abdullazais, resenting their grazing 
grounds being brought under cultivation, fought with them about it. They are now good friends 
though, and the Abdullazais take their flocks every’ year to Tirwah to graze in the hot weather. 
Whatever may be the original rights of the Abdullazai claims^ I think accomplished facts 
should be accepted, and the Tarakis being in cultivating possession of northern Tirwah, this 
country should certainly be considered as belonging to the Amir, whenever he chooses to take 
possession of it. I may here remark that it is not correct that the Amiris troops visited 
Tirwah this or any other year ,• but I consider it very probable that they may do so next 
year;, and, if so, a certain number of the inhabitants, some of whom are i*efugees, are sure to 
Mi 


The frontier line should, I think, be drawn at the present boundary between these Tarakis 
and the Lowanas which I believe is well defined. On the west of the Lowana country up 
to, and I believe north of the latitude of Tirwah, the Kakar country extends between the Low- 
anas and the southern Ghilzais, while the Kundil river forms the boundary on the east. 
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Appendix 0- 

Frocla-matiofh issued to tie Khiddarzai headmen hy ilie Chief FoUiical Officer on iJie.SSii 

October 1890. 

The GoYernment of India having sanctioned a settlement of all the cases against the Ehid- 
darssai section of the Slierani tribe, I have come to Apozai with the purpose of effecting a 
fair and Just settlement. All the rest of the Sheraiiis have already submitted to the British 
GoTernment, and have been taken into its service, and you cannot be allowed to remain rebel- 
lious any longer. On receipt of this letter you, Malik Murtaza Khan and Sheran, and all 
other Khiddarzai should come at once and Join my camp. The eases against your 

sections will then be taken up and settled by tribal in accordance with the custom of 
the..eouiitry. For the offences which the tribe have committed against the 'British G-overiiment, 
a general settlement, will' be come to after a due consideration of the offences committed, . and 
of the circumstances of the tribe. You will have to give approved hostages for your future 
giocl cGodiict. The whole of the Slierani cou'utr}'' will be visited and explored and roads will 
be made where they are necessary. -I send a copy of tliis proclamation through the Commis- 
sioner of the Derajat and the original by the hands of Umak Khan, Hassan Khan, Kakar 
Khan, Bargha Shera'uis. I do this in order that no mistake or miseoneeption may remain 
in your minds as to who is addressing you Murtaza Khan and you Sheran Khan and the rest 
of you Khiddarzai malih. It is the great and powerful British Government that sends this 
notice. The Governme'ut is determined that the old king'’s lu'ghways, Chuliar Khel and 
Zm iafila routes, which lead from this country to British India shall no longer be kept closed 
by your rebeliious , behaviour to the great' and lasting injury of t'rade and the general 
public. ' ' ■ 

If, therefore, you do not at once on receipt of this come into my camp and submit to th© 
terms O'ffered ymu above, I shall direct the Government troops to proceed a.gainst you from 
Apozai and Dera Ismail Khan, and the result, w^hich you will have brought upon yourselves, 
will soon be known to the whole world. 
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Appendix B. 

Notes on a tour of eneplofaiion through the SiiUanzai and Hassan Khel Sherani countries 

hy Mr. L. W. King, C. S. 

I6th Novewher 1890. — I left Drazand at daybreak for Ragbasar with an escort of 290 
rifles; 1st Sikh lakntry, 40 sabres, Brd Punjab Cavalry, and two guns, No. 7 Bengal Moun- 
tain Battery accompanied by Colonel Eoss, commanding Drazand column, Captain Allen^ 
Brigade-Major, and six other officers. The camp at Drazand, I may mention, was situated on 
an elevated plateau (called Beli Gar Daggar overlooking the Drazand Zam, and distant 
about three miles from the Drazand pass and miles from the village. There was a plenti- 
ful supply of good water in a ravine close to camp. The ascent to the plateau from the nala 
is steep but passable for camels. There is very little wood in the vicinity, and it bad to be 
procured from a distance through Nasar agency, as the village stock was quickly exhausted. 
Abuudance of fodder for horses and mules, but very little grass in the neighbour- 

hood. Health of troops while here was excellent. The Eaghasar road, which for some 
distance is a fairly good one, passes along a plateau skirting the Drazand village and then 
turns in a westerly direction along the side of the Drazand nala. Descent to the bed easy at 
a distance of about half a mile from village.- Thence along the bed to a narrow be- 
tween Zor Shabrand the ziarat of Pirghuridi (about 300 yards across). Here the Sussa nala 
from Eaghasar meets the ‘‘ Gat^^ which flows from the Gat pass near Murgha, both together 
forming the Drazand Zara. Near Zor Shahr I observed haobab tree to which a curious legend 
is attached. A fakir is said to have in some way or other offended the holy man in charge 
of the above-mentioned shrine who changed him into a tree, in corroboration of which 
my informant pointed to the red juice that exuded from it when scraped with a stone. The 
presence of this tree which is not mdigenous would seem to indicate a Mogal encampment 
in the vicinity at some not very remote period, as in Central India I have often observed 
baobab trees in places where Jehangir is known to have encamped. Our road now lay along 
the bed of the Sussa nala in a south-westerly direction for about a mile. A gentle ascent 
then brought us on to a narrow plateau flanked on the left by a low range of hills and over- 
looking the nala on the right. The path whieli had all along* been rovigh and stony runs 
along this plateau to about half a mile beyond the village of Girdglum which is passed on 
the left. The village is commanded by a curious Mot-shaped hill which can be seen from a 
long distance. On the opposite side of the Sussa nala were observed the villages of Khaisara, 
Maidan and Karara Mirzai. The two former are substantial villages situated in separate 
ravines running into the nala and about two miles distant. Khaisara is iuhabil ed by a colony 
of Saiads, and Maidan is celebrated as being the abiding place of the men who opposed our 
advance in the Drazand pass. Karam Mirzai is a small hamlet situated between these two 
villages close to the nala and on its left bank. There are two descents into the Sussa naia,^ 
one about a mile on this side of Girdghun {this being the better route for camels), and another 
(the shorter of the two) about half a mile beyond that village. Camels can also proceed 
aiong the bed of the nala the whole way. The descent to tlie nala is rugged, but easy for 
mules, the slope being gradual. Our path thou laj^ along the bed of the for miles 
to the village of Eaghasar, which is situated on a cliff over-looking the right bank of 7iala 
which about a mile from Eaghasar makes a .right-angled bend in ;a westerly direction. The 
village is not visible till one gets close to it, as it is hidden by a projecting spur. Eaghasar 
is a large village and the capital of the Sultanzai section. A small outlying hamlet is situated 
on the left bank close to the bed of the nala with some maize cultivation iti terraced fields 
strongly built up with stout stone ■ walls, and here our camp was pitched close to a ruiiniHg 
stream. ' About a mile beyond a tangi or 'pass "opens into the fertile Sultanzai valley imme- 
diately under the Takht range; distance from Drazand camp about.- 11 miles. Muila Salim, 
Bara Khan, Hamim.and other less. known Sultanzai matiks came out to meet me and did ex- 
cellent service during our short stay-in their country.. I had sent the surveyor (whom .Colonel 
Holclicli, R.B., had kindly placed at ray disposal) on ahead with a sm.all escort, and he. arrived 
in camp in the evening, having made several important additions to his map. In the evening 
a man was brought clown from the village for medical treatment whose ..foot- had recently 
'been 'cut -off for suspicion of adultery, the usual punishment. . This^ is a most brutal operation 
; generally performed with a blunt - knife, the bleeding stump being t. hen plunged in boiling 
oil to stanch the blood. The heel is left, 'so that the 'm.an can walk in a shufiling sort of way. 

17th NotwMher . — The :sky' overcast this morning. Heavy, clouds veiled the summit ' of 
the Takht, and’ 'there had'. been a considerable fall ' of snoW to half-way down the lange. 
l',was sorry not .to ■ have been .able, to make the ascent of the Takht, but the Journey would 
' have taken at least three days, which I could not spare. I started about noon with a few 
Sherania, to ’/ascend,, a range, of; hills '(the Sultanzai Tizha ^■) -overlooking our camp' -and be- 
tween it and -the ' Sultanzai valley. ,The'path lay -for' -lialf a mile along the head of the Sussa 
waM and then wound^ iip'„a spurof the .Sultanzai Tizha range. The first part of .ascent 
fairly easy, though 'extremely rough.. " The last half mile was very steep and difficult. The 
.; view .from the ..summit w,as ' magnificent and fully repaid our exertions. The whole Sul- 
tanzai eountry lay at our feet, there ,heiiig a. sheer drop of -some 2,000. feet to the bottom 
,,'''.of the cliff.;: 1: was 'able' to see- all 'the Sultanzai 'villages except Zindawar, which' was hidden 
':' by a.;,small ridge that intervened -between' :my-. position . and the main -range. ' This was, the 
best view.T have had'/of^the Takht,. and the purple haze -over, the lower part of the range ,wit,h 
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the freshly fallen saow and rolling mist above eiihaaced the rugged beauty of the seene. 
The scramble down was even more ditlcult than the ascent, but we succeeded in reaching 
eamp before dark. Distance about eight miles. 

ISth X oPember, miles. — I left at daybreak for Murgba vritli 60 rifles, aceom- 
paiiied by Colonel Eoss, Captains Alien and Dobbin, and Surgeon Fooks. I had sent the 
surveyor round through the Suitanzai valiey with 20 men with orders to meet us at Baspa. 
The main body with the baggage proceeded by the straight road (exeelleiit for camels) along 
the bed of the nala and past Pirgbundi and Matawar to Murgha. Fairly easy though 
rugged ascent for miles to top of an extensive ravine whence excellent view was obtained 
of the country to east, south and north, including eventhe Indus, which was plainly dis- 
cernable. We passed along the head of the ravine by an excellent path (passable for mules) 
up t6 Nisbpazai, a distance of about half a mile. No water obtainable <9^^ roidey^nd the Nisb- 
pazai villagers are obliged to go a long way down the ravine for it. This vilkge has a mixed 
population, of the 22 families, 16 are Miihaminadzais and 6 Sultanzais. There is a good 
deal of cultivation here and at Maidan, which is situated farther down in the same ravine 
about three-quarters of a mile off. I noticed here a quantity of manure which is extensively 
used in most of the Sherani villages. It is a mixture of sheep’s dung and earth, and is 
carefully prepared. They carry it from place to place in sacks laden on bullocks, and it fetch- 
es a high price in the hills. The following were a few of the trees and sliriibs noticed in the 
vicinity: — ‘‘Giirgura, (Reptonia buxifolia), Pilosa,.'” (Acacia modesta), Olive (Olea 
Europaea), Kazhawana” (a low bushlike box-wood), Pastuwanna ” (Grewia oppositifolia), 
Spalgwajba” (a low tree with small round seeds which the natives eat). I observed a tank 
for water a little below the village, but it was dry. 


Nishpazai seems a flourishing village as does Maidan. People give five seers per house 
per harvest to the titular chief, Fatteh Khan of Drazand, which is a curious fact, as it shows 
that this man has influence if he chose to use it. A new tower has latf^iy been built in tbe 
Miihammadzai portion of the village. On a hillock overlooking the village is a cemetary 
with several curious T-shaped wooden monuments with pendent tassels, the mark in 
these hills of tbe resting place of some mulla, ma^rtyr or other notable. Our 'path now 
lay up a spur of the main range and on to a small plateau, from which a fine view of the 
Takhtwas obtained. Huge boulders lay dotted here and there over this plateau. About 
six miles from Eaghasar we reached some cultivation of the little hamlet of Illias Kliezai, 
which is about quarter mile to the left (said to be now nearly deserted, but to be occupied 
by the Drazand people in the hot season). A low ridge separates this village from the 
main range. Half a mile further on a few houses are passed, which form tbe summer 
residence of Baliar Shah, the chief of the Khaisara Saiar/s, These are situated on the edge 
of a large ravine, in the middle of which the flourishing Saiad village of Khaisara is situated 
about a mile distant. The descent is very steep, but passable for mules, except in one place, 
which could be put right in a short time. Abundance of water and ' trees, ferns, vines, &c. 
Halted near a cemetery surrounded by trees and eontaiaiiig the shrines of the two founders 
of the village. 1 was met by tbe principal at the entrance of the village, who made 

their usual offering of sheep. 

After a short halt Khaisara (which, by-the-way, means in Piisbto a scanty supply of 
water) we pushed on towards Baspa. Ascent easy up the left of the ravine. About three- 
quarters of a mile from the village we came to a level place called Maiilvi Shpavan (or the 
olive) and three-quarters of a mile further on Nishpa was reached. There are some 
fields here which are cultivated during years of good rainfall. Several village ii.ames occur 
very frequently in these hills, notably Nishpa, Landai, Baspa, Raghasar, Murgba and Karara. 
They all refer to some peculiar physical characteristic, for instance — 

Nishpa ... ... A mountain hollow where rainwater collects and cannot 

run out. 


Landai ' 
Baspa 


Raghasar 


••• Cultivable ground lying between two hill torrents. 

... A mountain spur which is occupied as a residence in 
the summer. 

4 .. A large extent of bare stony ground on a height generally 
overlooking a stream. 


Murgha ... ... A cliff over a hill stream. 

Karam ... ... A small raghasar about 10 ghuma os in extent. 

About half a mile further on the villageof Baspa is reached, if village it can be called, being 
only a summer resort of the Hassan Khels. Steep ascent up to the plateau on which the 
village stands, impassable at present for mule earriage. Village beautifully situated and air 
here quite cool and refreshing. There are a few grass huts stiU standing, but only one paMa 
house. People are said to live mostly in the open air, each family under his own ^fgurgura’^ 
tree. 


About quarter of a mile above the village is a high rock from which there is a magni- 
ficent view of the Miani village' of . Tizrai and 'the w.hole Hassan Khel valley. ■ There 'iswater 
in the ravine below that runs down from the main- range. Altitude about 5,000 'feet.; ; From 
this point to; PuQga is about' half :a mile. This is' a level piece of ground with, a tank now 
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almost dried up. A capital patli runs alon^ the side of ravine for another half mile to a 
level plateau called Tsilat/^ another summer resort of the Hassan Khels, Easy descent with 
hio'h sheer clifEs on the left for 3| miles to cattle sheds on the Tizrai nala^ where I met the 
surveyor. He had finished the work assijped to him and had come out as directed on the 
main path at Baspa. A sepoy belonging to his guard was missing, but had returned to 
camp by another route, as we ascertained subsequently. The Tizrai nala flows north and east 
and then joins the Gat stream near Murgha. Tizrai is a flourishing Miani''^ village situated 
at the base of the cliffs just referred to. The pass just above the village leading into the 
Karam valley is described as difficult but practicable. There are a few houses on the edge of 
the nala to the south of the village called KatsaiJ^ The Tizrai nala is twice crossed, the ascent 
to’ the plateau beyond being in the last case very steep. A small ravine is then passed when 
another plateau is reached. This was followed for some distance to a which presents no 
difficulties, and at last the plateau is reached on which Murgha stands, some three miles from 
Tizrai. Easy descent to cultivated field close to bed of Gat nala^ where our camp was pitched. 
Laro'e ruined village on the nala on this side of village said to be the ancient site of Murgha. 
This part is very bare of trees and bushes. The path is very rough and stony, but easy for 
horses and mules. 

19lh i7(rymfer.“--PaIak Khan’s sou, Zafar Khan,t arrived this morning. This limb 
of Satan had so far frustrated all my efforts to get him in. I sent the surveyor at daybreak 
with a guard of EO men to survey the country in the vicinity of the Gat pass beyond the outer 
range that bounds the Hassan Khel valley, i.e., into the Karam ravine. 

I started in the afternoon with a few Hassan Khels to ascend a range on the opposite 
or left side of the Gat nala. After crossing the bed of the stream and ascending the 
cliffi our path lay along a stony plateau, then crossed a Ksmall ravine, and wound up the range. 
Ascent very rough but fairly easy. Curious red clay cl i if s here, which can be seen at a long 
distance. Paused some time on the top of the ridge to watch a flock of feeding ; 

then went along edge of the elilf for half mile and ascended the highest peak of the I'ange 
(Spins Kar) about 1,000 feet above the plain. By this time the sun had set and from my 
coign of vantage I had a magnificent view of the suiTounding countiy, to the north-west 
the Hassan Khel valley, and to the south-east Drazand, where the camp was plainly dis- 
cernible. The hills here are very bare of bushes. A ravine was pointed out to me which 
separates the Uba Ivhel from Hassan Khel country. No village in this part of the country, 
though here and there bare grass-covered patches suitable for cnltivation could be observed. 
All this tract has not been properly mapped, and I shall send the surveyor here to-morrow to 
make a survey of it. Steep descent to mla bad and then along the kach to camp, which I did 
not reach till after dark. 

20iJi November, — The Sherani jirgas arrived this morning under charge of Lieutenant 
McMahon and the Tahsildar of Kiilaelii. I was busy all day in making arrangements for the 
payment of flues imposed on the tribe. Surveyor with small escort ascended the hill that I 
climbed yesterday and mapped all the surrounding country. Kemained in camp all day, 

21st Nommhf.—Hlio surveyor was ill with fever, so I did not send him anywhere 
to-day. After breakfast I made an excursion to the Gat pass with a small escort of 50 
rifles and 15 sabres accompanied by Captain.a Allen, Barratt and Baker. Lieutenant McMahon, 
Assistant Political Agent, Zhob, also accompanied us. We followed an easy but rough path 
up the cliS to a stony bare plateau on which Murgha is situated, along which we proceeded 
for about two miles ythen descended Goto the bed of the (hit nala close to the village of 
Nighezha, which is situated on a cliff overlooking* the Below is the hamlet of Sliina 
Powa which boasts of a flour-mill. After proceeding for a mile along the bed of the nala 
(which is very wide here) arrived at the Gat a very narrow gorge about thirty yards 
across with steep precipitous cliffs on each side. 

The Gat. stream which abounds in fish runs through the middle of it. , The narrow 
portion extends lor about ■ 500 yards. I left the cavalry here, as it would have been almost, 
impossible' to take the horses. over a rock ..that' blocks the' path in the middle of the pass, ' The 
pass opens out' into a valley about £00 to 700 yards .across. J'ust here in a ravine to the right 
is sitiiated'the Hassan Khel village of Karkan Mela. ■ It is not visible ' from' .the. path, but: 
can be seen' by. climbing 'a short distance up the opposite s'ide o,..f the .ravine. . The, path, then 
passes through some cultivation .in' terraeed 'fields, and winds in, a zigzag direction alo.ng' the. 
bed of the., stream, which. i.s 'crossed ^ and re-crossed many times until the Gat pass .pro per is 
reached. Shortly before this a ravine is seen stretching up to the left, commanded by a 
.steep , hill called :^*.T'SiIat,’^ under which is situated the Miani village of Karam, ■ and further 
on Gauri Karam. ' This littlO' Miani valley is situated between the two ranges' named Tizrai 
Tizha and Sapreza. , .The pass proper' is'-about' two : miles distant .from the tangl At the 
mouth of it to the .left I ' observed a;, a'ulphiir spring issuing. from the' base of the cliff and 
falling into the main stream, the, water 'of which is lukWarm. and strongly impregnated with 
S)alphur. The Sheranis who' accompanied; me informed me that in winter the water of "this 

* These Miatsis are also landed proprietors in. the Tank ila^a (Gomal). They are hrethren of the ' Mianis .of the., 
G^suial valley and ..Kashmir Kar, and, like the Sheranis,. belong to the old Mirani. I,. B, 

t This youth h.as .'Clone much .mischief in the tribe, 'and'wUl require to be dos,.eIy looked, after.— B. J. B, 
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spring is warm, whereas in summer it is quite cool! On the top of a high cliff above this 
spring a had Ills abode till his death, which took ^ p recently. I went up the Gat 
pass for about quarter of a mile, but it was unpleasant walking, as the stream was almost 
knee«deep in places, and I was obliged to wade through it almost the whole time. The path 
after winding for a short distance in a westerly direction turns sharp to the south, and the 
view is here boimded by a high peak called Sapreza. The path is said to wind round this and 
then turn again to the west. It is said to take a man nine hours to get through it, and 
in places the passage is so difficult as to require two men, one to assist the other ! I have 
satisfied myself that a road through this pass would be impracticable, save at a prohibitive 
cost ; but if the sappers would have a look at it as they pass up the Hassan Klxel valley and 
give a professional opinion it would be more satisfactory. After a short halt we returned 
to the where we picked up our horses and proceeded thence by another route to camp, 

along the bed of the Gat which runs due east for about two miles to opposite the 

village of Lomai (situated on a cliff overlooking the stream) and then takes a sudden bend in 
a sou fcherly direction to the camp, about a mile further on, where the na/a becomes very wude, 
witb steep cliffs of conglomerate on the right bank. On the way I met some Mianis who 
were sorely troubled because their villages of Tizrai, Karam and Garni Karara had been in- 
cluded in the general fine imposed on the Hassan Khels. I informed them that as their vil- 
Lages were situated in the inkldle of the Hassan Khel country, and they were practically 
Hassan Khels, no remission could be made in their favour. Passed another flour-mill near 
the camp, to reach which we were obliged to cross a number of terraced fields. The of 
the village of Murgliais extensive, and the soil of the first quality. I noticed a couple of palm 
trees here, though the altitude is nearly o, 000 feet. We passed a curious old running 

along the side of the conglomerate cliffs to the right of the nala. I may mention that a 
small demonstration had to be carried out in the Hassan Kliel village of Karkan Mela and a 
show made of seizing their cattle before the villagers could be induced to pay up their share 
of the fine. 

November . — I was engaged all day in disposing of jirga eases and other urgent 
work, so was not able to go out. I sent the surveyor with a guard of SO men to Khalilzai 
to survey the country as far as the Zao pass. He has orders to return to this camp on the 
24th instant. The whole of the Hassan Khel country will by that time have been surveyed, 
and he will then be at liberty to leave for head-quarters. 

23rd November.— Gloviiy to-day, with slight rain at intervals. The 3rii Baluch Battalion 
and detachment of sappers marched in this morning. I was busy all day, so was not able to 
make any excursions. A large portion of the fine was paid in to-day. The last of my jirga 
cases settled. An auction of cattle captured in the Khiddai'zai country took place to-day. 
There was no sale for cows and bullocks, which were withdrawn and will be sent to Draband 
for sale. 

24fJi November.— J)‘eivk cloudy day, with a good deal of rain. Colonel Nieolson, Lieut- 
enant McMahon and Lieutenant Atkinson, with a party of sappers, started early this 
morning for the Gat pass. They penetrated the pass to a distance of six miles, or two-thirds 
of the total distance, and found the passage extremely difficult. My opinion as to the imprac- 
ticability of the pass as a possible route is thus confirmed. I did not go anywhere to-day, 
having plenty to do, and the weather being most inclement. The fine imposed on the Uba 
Khel and Hassan Khel was realized in full to-day. About Es. 1,600 of this was paid in old 
Sikh rupees mirabi/^ as they are called here), and 1 had some little difficulty in estimating 
their value, but fixed 14 annas at a venture, which I subsequently ascertained was correct. 

25fJi Nove 77 iber. — Colonel Nieolson, with the 3rd Baluchis and .uppers marched this 
morning for Sur Kacli. I sent Eab Nawaz with the column as political officer. Colonel 
Nieolson left behind a company of his regiment with a native officer as an escort for me on 
my journey to the Zao. The morning was bright and rain held off till the afternoon. I made 
an excursion to Tizrai and climbed the steep cliff above the village which divides the^ Hassan 
Khels from the Karam valley. After getting on the Murgha plateau I descended into and 
crossed a dry>^.^/«z and then followed a rough stony path across a plateau intersected by 
three and, leaving a low ridge on the right, entered the village of Tizrai (about two 

miles distanee). This is a good-sized place, with extensive cultivation. Euins of a much 
larger village are noticeable near the present site, A spring of clear water gushes out of the 
base of the cliff above the village and runs into the ravine below. A good many lasora'" 
trees about. We had brought our horses as far as Tizrai, but the road was too rough to use 
them. I left the greater part of my infantry escort here and started on my expedition up the 
hill with four sepoys and a few Sheranis. Our path lay due south for about a mile— an easy, 
but ascent. Then began the real ascent up a steep cliff like a slab of marble at an 

aiiurle ofabout 60°,a very difficult climb ; height about 1,600 feet. ¥iew of the Karam valley 

obtained from the summit, but the village was hidden from view by a low hill to the left. 

It began to rain heavily as I descended, which made the rocks slippery and the descent no 
easy matter. I managed after several spills to scramble.. down just as it was getting dark, 
but we did not get back to camp till 7-30 p.ir. The surveyor returned this evening, having 
finished his survey of the Hassan Khel country in a most satisfaefcory manner. He made his 
way to Khalilzai Karkan Mela and Tangi Sar and thence to the Zao and back by Sur Kach, 
Thlchuhar Khel fine lias not been paid in yet, and I shall not therefore be able to move for- 
ward to-morrow asl had intended. 

: ■ ' 10",' 
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2Qtlb raiaed heavily during most of the night and all day. Our camp 

has bat!a reduced to a state of quagmire and the tents are soaking wet. We cou^ 
move cnit oE our tents all day. The Chuhar Khelfine has not been paid in yet. I put the 
Chnhar Khelm< 2 i/‘/^s‘ that are here (including Pur Dil) in the lock-up. No sign of clear- 
ing, and 1 fear I shall have to postpone my departure for a day or two, 

27tlh been raining very heavily all day. I was not able to stir 

out of my tent in consequence. The rain stopped at night and the sky cleared. 

2Sth Nov&mJber . — -Pine sunny day. Received intelligence early this morning of a sad 
accident in the Zao pass, where the 8rd Baluchis are encamped. A landslip occurred, bury- 
ing men, of whom only two were taken out, one dead, and the other in a dying state. 
Lieutenant McMahon left at noon to-day for the Baluchis camp at Gandari Kach. I accom- 
panied him as far as Wazir Kot, miles distance. This is a large village of some 60 houses 
and is the residence of the Hassan Khel chief, Palak Khan. I took with me only a small tribal 
escort, and was accompanied by Palak Khan. The path lay along the bed of the QdJ[, nala 
for about a mile and a half, and then near Lomai branched off into a small ravine to the north- 
east, at the top of which is situated the village. At the mouth of this ravine on a cliff 
composed of reddish clay (hence the name of Sur lakai '*^==red spur) is a large cemetery. 
Path very rougdi, but easy. Beautiful view of the Takht and the whole Suliman range 
from the top of tdie ascent. The Zao appeared a comparatively short distance off — -an effect 
probably produeed by the clearness of the atmosphere after rain. Returned to camp by the 
same route. , I sent surveyor back to Dera. to-day trld Draband, as his work is finished. The 
Chuhar Khels have not yet come in with their fine. • 

29ih Wooemher , — -9 miles.— Tiie rations for the troops having run out, orders were 
issued last night for the return to Drazand this morning. Colonel Ross, with the detach- 
ment under his command, left at noon, some 80 men of the 3rd Baluchis being left behind as 
my escort. The Chuhar Khels came in with the fine just l>efore Colonel Ross started. It took 
some time to realize the amount in. full, and it was not till 1-30 P.M.that I was able to shake 
the mud of Murgha off my feet! In the end a sum of Rs. 50 remained due,, which no per- 
suasion could extract from them. I determined to resort to more drastic measures, and on 
searching the deputation found the missing Rs. 50 concealed on one of them. Two stolen 
bullocks were also given up and two prisoners surrendered. The /irycr- were then dismissed 
to their homes. Khashu came with the deputation to make his salam. This redoubted 
is paralysed in one arm and ha.s a cataract in both eyes; and is altogether a most 
miserable looking specimen of the genus Sherani ! 

I did not get yesterdoy^s dak till noon to-day. The Liini torrent had come down and 
cut off all communication with Dera for some time. The Murgha people on my leaving put 
in a claim for compensation on the score that their lands had been injured by being trampled on 
by inples, camels, &e. ! ! I informed them that, on the contrary, not only had they themselves 
benefited by our presence owing to the money we brought into the village, but that even their 
lands would be improved by the manure left thereon by the camp cattle ! I left at 1-30 p.m. for 
Sur Kach, having sent on the baggage an hour before. I had intended going by Karkan 
Mela. Tangi Sar and KhaliUai, but was dissuavled by the maliksj who insisted that this road 
was impassable for horses, and that if I walked it I should not get into camp till very late. 
Not caring to risk this, and knowing* that the surveyor had gone by this road and mapped all 
this part of the country, I changed my mind and took the straigdit road Lomai. The 
path for a mile and a half lay over the bed of the Gat stream, and was very rough riding. 
At Lomai the cliff overhanging the nala was ascended, which brought us on to a level stony 
plateau intersected by a couple of small ravines. Passed the summer residence of the Lomai 
people, Manazai, which is now deserted. Along this plateau we proceeded for about five 
miles, when a narrow neck of land between two naia.'i was reached. Steep but easy descent 
into the bed of the Siirkhozai nala (usually dry), so called from the red earth, which abounds 
here, along* which our path lay to its junction with the Khalilzai torrent (a distance of to 
3 miles). Path along this very easy. This wa.s our camping place, Sur Kach, a small level 
space of ground, surrounded on all sides by bare low hills. No cultivation, though there 
seems to be a perenniai supply of water. Good deal of iana grass along the sides of stream. 
There IS no village nearer than Khalilzai some five miles off. I got in at 4 p.M'., and about 
an hour and a half afterwards the baggage arrived. My camp was pitched in the angle 
between the two ml as Surkbozai and Khalilzai. The tents were hardly up when a terrific 
thunderstorm (which had been gatbaring for some time) burst on us. I have rarely seen such 
heavy rain even during the rains. In ten minutes my tent was flooded, and 1 was obliged 
to take refuge on my bed ! The storm, however, did not last more than an hour, but some of 
the supplies for my camp were, I am sorry to say, damaged. All this portion of the Sherani 
country, though fertile and supplied with abundant water, is destitute of inhabitants owing 
to "Waziri raids. About five years ago they killed four Sheranis in this very place, and very 
recently they carried off a large flock of goats from the same neighbourhood. This tract, in 
fact, though Jure belonging to the Hassan Khels, may more properly be described as no 
man^s land.^^ * 

* Aa the Waziris settle down tlie Sheranis will again inhabit and cultivate these lands. The new post at Kashmir 
Kar will be a great protection to them.— E. I, B. 
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30f>k Wovember.—Ei^vly this morning rain was still falling, and I was afraid I should not 
be able to proceed on my Journey, but as it got finer later on I determined to make a start, 
We got off at 8-45 A.M. The Klialilzai torrent was much fuller than last night, but there 
was no difficulty in crossing it. Our road lay along the bed of the stream (with low bare 
hills of red and purple earth on each side) in a northerly direction for about two miles 
where itjoins the This tract is called Char Wash Kai (grazing grass), 

and is the regular halting place on the Zarkanni-Zao road. There is a good deal of 
grass on it and some trees. Very easy-going for li miles up the Zao nala (which also 
Joins the Sawan near its point of junction with the Khalilzai nala) up to a plateau 
on its left bank, called Phal Ragah. Here the Zao takes a bend to the west and 
widens out considerably, with low broken hills on the left and straight steep conglomerate 
cliffs on the right (the opposite order is seen at Raghasar, Karam Hezai and other places). 
The amount of water in this stream is said to be very limited, and even after the late 
heavy rains the supply was scanty. The path lay along the stony bed of the stream in a 
westerly direction for some four miles and then turned to the north for half a mile to Gandari 
Kach, our camping place, which is not visible till you come on to it. Gandari Kacli means 
^Hhe valley of oleanders, ''M3ut I saw very few of these shrubs here. The rain luckily held 
off till my camels got in but came down in torrents before my tents could be pitched. I 
found the 3rd Baluchis and Lieutenant McMahon still here. They had intended moving up 
the Zao to-day, but last night^s rain destroyed most of the work done by the sappers in the 
pass and it will all have to be commenced de novo. It is said to be impossible to blow up 
the Siri rock as it is nearly 30 feet high and vei\y hard. Parts have been blasted away and 
the road- way made wider. A ramp up the rock had also been made, but this has been washed 
away. It would seem an impossibility to make a permanent road up this pass. The 
sappers are working there to-day, thoiigh it must be very dangerous owing to falling rocks and 
landslips. I saw the place to-day where the accident occurred. Nine bodies have been recovered 
but ten still lie buried under tbe fallen cliff. The rescued man is still alive, but there is little 
hope of his recovery. The rain stopped at 2-30 p.m. but it still looks threatening. The camp 
has bee;a pitched at the mouth of the pass on a confined space, with clay and conglomerate 
cliffs all round. Abundance of water, grass and wood. There is no village nearer than 
Khalilzai. 

Colonel Nicolson and Lientenant McMahon walked to Kashmir Kar and back yesterday, 
and report the road practicable for bullocks (except at one place, which will have to be 
ramped), but not for. laden camels. Colonel Nicolson has kindly promised to make the 
road as practicable as time will permit. He is anxious to push on to Kamal Kulia to-morrow 
so I must make an effort to veaeli Kashmir Kar with my camels. All surplus camels, 
stores, &e., will be sent to Zarkanni to-morrow down the Zao pass. 
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Appendix F. 

Report on tJieZao and Qaf rot&iesin the Shermi eomtry though Me SuUmmt range, 

1,— THE ZAO DEFILE. 

General Descbiption. 

The Zao defile is entered from the east at Gaiidari Kach. Like the Chufaar Khel Dhans 
and Gat, it consists of a narrow gorge through the Suliman range cut by the action of 
water escaping through it from the higher grounds to the west of that range. A stream of 
water flows through it which is liable to sudden and heavy floods after rain. At about 2 1 miles 
from Gandari Kach the gorge, which up to that, is extremely narrow, being in places no more 
than J5 feet wide, opens out, and is joined by a ravine coming in on the north from the direc- 
tion of Kashmir Kar. A few yards further on the Zao defile again iiarrows and the passage is 
blocked by the Siri rock, about Smiles from Gandari Kach. This is a limestone boulder 
some 25 feet high with two smaller boulders resting against it, over which there is a waterfall 
of some 20 feet in height. The passage, a few yards below this boulder, is only 10 feet wide. 
The defile again widens out and again narrows at 3| miles from Gandari Kach where two 
small waterfalls of about 5 feet high obstruct the road. From here onwards the gorge widens 
out and the route presents no difificulty. It will be seen from the above description that for 
about miles only the Zao defile presents diffieulties and labour is required to make the road 
passable for camels. 

The Sappers and Miners under Lieutenant Atkinson, R.E., and the Srd Baluchis under 
Colonel Nicolson were able notwithstanding bad weather to make a good road through 
the defile in fowc days. Wherever possible the road was made in the manner most likely to 
promise permaneney« For the first | mile from Gandari Kach the difficulties of the defile were 
avoided by a well-made permanent path over a low shoulder of the hill above the camp which 
descended to the river on the left bank by means of a ssigzag descent. About 400 yards fur- 
ther on, i.e.y one mile from Gandari Kach a large portion was blasted from alarge boulder the 
Boards head,^^ and a ramp which bids fair to remain permanent was built up to the top. Im- 
mediately beyond this, a long narrow path was blasted for about 40 yards on the surface of a 
long slippery black rock, thus making a permanent pathway for camels. For the next 2 
miles, to the Siri I’ock the path, now made, meanders between large massive boulders 
and has been taken by ramps as much as possible beyond the reach of ordinary floods. All 
tight places were blasted to admit of the free passage of laden camels. At one place some diffi- 
culty was met with where a collection of large boulders across the gorge had raised the river- 
bed 12 feet. Here the course of the stream was diverted, and a solid ramp was constructed. 

The Siri rock presented much difficulty. The former kafila route was up a small ramp 
to one side where the passage was so narrow between the rock and the side of the channel, that 
laden camels could not pass. A solid ramp of huge stones has been constructed here and a 
large portion of the rock, to admit of the easy passage of laden camels, was blasted. The rock 
is of hard white limestone and the portion blasted necessitated no less than 17 blasts. The 
removal of the whole rock under the circumstances was impossible. Its removal moreover 
would be of no use. The drop here of 20 feet in the river-bed would remain and the narrow 
gorge which is only 10 feet wide would soon be blocked up by fresh boulders in heavy floods. 

The ramp now made for the same reasons can never he a permanent one. Owing to the 
angle at which the water rushes through the channel in flood time, and to a waterfall from above 
which comes into existence after heavy rain, the foot of the ramp gets scoured away and the 
upper portion falls. We had practical experience of this on the 29th November. A ramp of 
massive stones had been constructed which appeared substantial enough to defy any ordinary 
flood. A few hours^ flood that night removed not only the ramp but every trace of the boul- 
ders composing it. The blasting away of the portion of the top, however, will, in future, allow 
laden camels to pass, and the ramp up| to the required height can always be constructed 
when required. 

At about 600 yards beyond (about 3| miles from Gandari Kach) at the waterfalls above 
referred to, a pathway was blasted through the rock and ramps were built up to it out of the 
reach of ordinary floods, 

CoNOLunTN0 Remarks. 

The construction of a road through this defile would be necessarily limited to the improve- 
ment of the path along the stream bed. The cliffs above, in many places, overhang and masses 
of conglomerate rock look in places as if they were suspended in mid air on the sides of 
these cliffs. Any attempt to work the sides of the cliffs would io consequence be attended 
with much danger. Even during or after rain the defile has to be traversed with much cau- 
tion. Masses of conglomerate, huge rocks and boulders are frequently precipitated from above. 
For the same reason the nature of the route through the defile is constantly liable to be mate- 
rially changed. Boulders falling from above or being washed down in floods would create 
fresh obstacles from time to time. At present the route is an easy one, and the blastings made 
at numerous places, where they were required to give wider passage, will render the route an 
easy one fo^ a considerable length of time. The ramps made are always liable to be carried 
away, and any force passing through should send on a party a day ahead to repair them, it is 
estimated that 150 men in six hours could execute the necessary repairs. 



, / . 2.~fHE GAT DEFILE.- 
Gbhbral Djbsceiptioijt. 

The route through the Sulimau range through the Gat leaves Murgha (1^500 feet) over 
a stony plateau in a north-west direction for a mile where it strikes the Drazand or Gat 
stream. It here leads west along the stream through a range of hills parallel to the Sulimau 
range. At three miles from Murglia this range is pierced by a narrow tangi about 100 yards 
in length. It is impassable for laden animals, but could in a short time be made fit for 
camels. On leaving this the stream turns due south near the village of Karkan Mela. Here 
the stream runs through a fairly wide valley and the route is an easy one for about 2 miles. 
Then here, about 5 miles from Murglia, the river turns west and" enters the Gat (1,9207. 
The stream runs through a narrow passage of hard rock varying from 15 to 40 yards 
in breadth with in most places a smooth gravel bed. Every here and there waterfalls of 6 and 
10 feet in height over boulders are met with, whicb present difBeulfcy. Near the mouth 
of the in the south wall, is a warm sulphur spring and about one mile above on the 

north side a very large spring where a considerable volume of water dashes out of a hole about 
one foot in diameter and about 4 feet above the ground. 

At about 8 miles the tangi narrows and then very difficult places were met with, where 
one had to scramble over huge boulders over which the water dashes into deep pools below. 
At other places one had to scramble over slippery sloping rocks on the south side. At about 
84 miles three huge rocks block the iangi^ over which the water falls into a deep pool. These 
can only be crossed after a very slippery scramble on the north side. A little further on, a 
steep rocky nala enters from the south between the Takht-i-Suliman and Kaisarghar 
peaks, leading from Maidao. From here onwards the j[?orge becomes very difficult. The bed 
rises rapidly and boulders heaped on boulders are met with, until at 10 miles (2,400') 
from Murgha a pool of 10 feet in depth, extending across the entire width of the pass stops 
further advance except by swimming. This is a most picturesque sput. Springs of water dash 
out at a considerable height above the pool from the precipitous rocky side through thick mas- 
ses of maiden hair and other ferns. (It is interesting to note that when we re-visited this pool, 
some eight days after, we found that a heavy flood had entirely filled it with massive 
boulders, thus completely altering the nature of the obstacle it afforded on our first visit.) 
On retracing our steps we found a track which leads up the cliff on the south side along a ledge 
overhanging the stream to a point about 170 feet above, and then descends into the gorge to 
the stream-bed. The route then again leaves the stream on the north side and after a rough 
climb of 100 yards brings one down again to the stream. From here the stream has cut its 
way through rifts of stratified rock, and the obstacles are difficult to overcome even by active 
men and a path could never be made suitable for transport of any sort. x\t almost 11 miles 
the whole hill side appears to have given way, rocks 20 to 80 feet squeareare piled up in the 
chasm and are difficult to climb. At one place the only means up is a notched hole after 
scaling which one has to pass through a subterraneous passage between boulders and then 
haul oneself up from rock to rock. At 11 miles the gorge narrows to 10 feet. After another 
mile of great difficulty the gorge at 12 miles opens out, runs half a mile west and then half a 
'.mile south, and reaches the camping ground of .Mazrai Kacli (2,900'). 

Concluding Ebmaexs. 

The Gat differs from the other gorges thfough ’the Sulimau range, the Zao or Chu- 
har Khel Dhana, in that for considerable distances the gorge has, a smooth gravel bottom, and 
then instead of numerous small boulders round which in the other gorges a meandering 
pathway can generally be made, huge boulders block the entire passage and the precipitous 
sides make any attempt at diversion impracticable. The fall of the stream is much greater 
and a heavier volume of water flows through it. For upwards of 7 miles the gorge is a 
chasm through towering precipitous cliffs thousands of feet above. Cutting^ as it does 
through the'^Takht-i-Suliraan and Kaisarghar ridges the scenery is naturally magnineeat in 
the extreme. The eonstniction of a pathway by this route, fit for any sort of transport animals, 
appears impossible. 
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Appendix G. 

Translation of an agreement^ dated 23rd Margk 1891^ entered into hg the Largkaival Sheranis, 

We, the headmen oi! the Hassan Khel, TIba Khel and Chiihar Khel sections of the She- 
rani tribe, including the Sultanzai, Khiddarzai and Ismailzai snb-seetions and the residents o£ 
Parwara, Drazand and Khamistana, having heard the orders of Government^ unanimously accept 
the conditions detailed below, and agree that we will raise no objection to carrying them 
out. 

1. Besides carrying out the agreement previously entered into by us the orders now an- 
nounced will be complied with, 

%. The three passes, Zao, Khiddarzai and Chubar Khel Dliana, will be open to caravans 
and travellers for trade and other purposes, and the sections above-^named will be responsible 
for any loss oE life or property oeeurriug in them. No tolls of any kind will be levied on 
these routes. 

3. European and native officers and other public servants will be at liberty to travel in 
any part of'the Sherani 'Country, and the tribe will be responsible for the safety of their . lives 
and property and for supplying them with such hadraggas (escorts) as they may need. These 
escorts will only be entitled to receive diet expenses and will have no claim for further remu- 
neration. 

4. Arrangements for the suppression of crime and enforcing compliance with the orders of 
Government will be effected through the headmen of the tribe. 

5. If the orders of Government are disobeyed, disregarded or ignored, the Government 
willba at liberty to occupy the Sherani country. 

6. Twelve selected headmen of the tribe will be detained at Dera Ismail Khan as a pledge 
of the futur'"' good faith of the tribe during the pleasure of Government. Besides these men 
the Deput}^ Commissioner will have power at any time to keep any of the headmen of the 
Khiddarzais or any other section of the tribe as hostages at Dera Ismail Khan as long as Gov- 
eniment may desire. 

7. If a bad character belonging to any section commits an offence on a British subject in 
the Sherani country or in British territory, the sections concerned will be responsible for the 
apprehension and surrender of the offender. If that section fails in this the whole tribe will 
be responsible for tlie surrender of the culprits to Government, which may deal with him in 
any way it may deem expedient. If the tribe fails to surrender the offender, it shall be liable 
to pay the 'COiiipeiisation anti fine imposed by the Government after due consideration of the 
merits of .the co.se. The Government shall also have the power to deduct the amount of com- 
pensation and fine from the tribal service emoluments. 

8. In cousideration of the duties and responsibilities referred to above the Government 
has granted a sum of R.3. 917 to the tribe in the shape of service allowances. These al- 
lowances have been given on the condition that posts will be built at the following 
places': — 

(1) Mogal Kot, near the Chuhar Khel Dharia. 

(2) Nishpa (Atal Khan Kahol), near the Khiddarzai Dhana. 

(3) Gandari Kach, near the Zao Dhana. 

(4) Drazand. 

(5) Domandi. 

These posts will be held by tribal levies in receipt of service allowances, but the Gov- 
ernment will have power to reinforce the garrisons at these posts by placing other levies 
there. 

The levies will be generally footmen, but a few headmen shall also be appointed as sowars. 
The distribution of the service is as noted below : — 

, ■ ■ Per mensem* 


1 .Jemadar '' 





*»* 

Es. 

30 

1 Bufiradar 

»«* 

... 


... 

•f* 

... '26 

4 Haviidars 




... 

*«• 

... 60 

8 Sowars 



... ■' 



... 160 

61 Footmen 


... ■ 


'. ... 


... 610 

Allowances to malijes 




f't. 

. ... . 32 






Total 

...917 
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THe deductions will be made at the following rates 


Out of pay 

of a sowar 




Per meniem. 

Rs. : 

... 5 

Do. ' 

footman 

... 

... 

... 


Do. 

havildar 


... 

... 

... 3 

Do. 

duffadar 

... 

... 

... 

... s ■ 

Do. 

jemadar ... 

... 








Total 

■ ... 'M 


9. Service sliaU,be permanentj and once a nomination is made no change will be allowed 
without the consent of the Deputy Commissioner. In the case of negligence^ disobedience and 
incompetency the Deputy Commissioner shall have power to dismiss, fine or transfer the indi- 
vidual in fault. Any alteration in the distribution oi silladari will be subject to the orders of 
the Commissioner of the Division. 


atvi 

Appendix H* 

A brief aceomi of t/ieffificipal cmtoms prevailing amongst the Sheranis by Ur. L,. IT. King^ C.S. 

■■Birth ,' — ^The birth of a son is generally announced by the firing o£ guns. A few sheep 
are slaughtered and the meat distributed among the villagers in the mosque or village chauh 

The infant receives its name on the third day as a rule^ and in exceptional cases on the 
seventh day. The child is named either by the eldest male member of the family or by some 
friend nominated by the father. 

. ■w ' ' 

The Bang or formula of faith is not repeated in the cMM^s ear as is the case with 
other Muhammadans. 

The child is generally given a cap or turban to wear after he has completed his seventh 

year. 

Circumcision is as a rule performed when the child is ten years old» ■ 

No rejoicings of any kind take place on the birth of a female child. 

BeifothaL — On the child-^s attaining the age of puberty the father looks out for a 
suitable match for him. The father or legal guardian of the girl sought in marriage fixes the 
amount for which he is willing to bestow her hand, and if the parties ngree, the contract is 
made. Should a difference arise, mutual friends are called in to use their good offices and 
bring about a settlement. Some Es* 3 or Es. 4 are generally paid as earnest-money, the 
balance being given afterwards. The marriage, however, cannot be celebrated until the whole 
amount is paid up, An exchange of girls is also sometimes effected, in which case no money 
is passed on either side. The Sheranis have a saying that by receiving money for their 
daughters they sell their flesh but not the bones, or in other words, that the husband is entitled 
to chastise his wife or inflict any bodily injury upon her, but is not at liberty to kill her. 
The amount paid for a girl varies a good deal, as will be seen from the following abstract : — 


Sultanzai 
Other Uba Khels 
Hassan Khels 
Cluihar Khels 


Es. 80 to Bs. E40 
Es. 100 to Es. 600 
B»s. 200 to Rs. 700 
Es. 100 to Es. 400 


In deciding the amount the personal attractions of the girl and the position and wealth of 
the parents are taken into consideration. 


Marriage , — The .marriage is not celebrated until the betrothed parties are fully grown, upj, 
or generally until the bridegroom is 20 and the bride 16 years of age. An exception to this 
rule is said to be unknown. 


The relations and friends of the couple are invited to the wedding. Some of those that 
can afford it bring sheep and thus contribute their quota to the marriage feast. In return 
they are given a Iwngi or Rs. 3 or Es. 4 in cash on leaving. The drum and serangi are the 
only instruments used on the occasion. 

The women sit apart and sing songs, while the male guests perform the sword dance 
and the J/mmar round a bonfire. The marriage expenditure is not excessive, not amounting 
to more than from Rs. 10 to Rs, 120, according to the position of the parties. It is curious 
to note that among the Hassan Khels the girl is given no voice in the miirriJige contract, 
though in other sections of the tribe she ^ is nominally eonsalted and generally names the 
mnlla as her representative. 

Household utensils, clothes, and cattle to the v»alue of from one-fourth to one- 
half of the amount received from the parents of the bridegroom are given as a dowry with 
the bride. 


EaqMaJir , — This does not exist amongst the Sheranis. In rare eases, however, aa 
agreement is made at the time of the marriage contract to the effect that one- fourth of the 
alms given to the poor by the husband shall be considered as the wife^s ■gift. . ■ 

case the husband is dissatisfied with his wifo^s conduct, he sends for her 
father or guardian and informs him of his intention to divorce her. If the said father or 
guardian agrees to pay the amount fixed by the husBand, then the latter consummates the 
divorce by flinging three clods of earth after her. The former then takes possession of her 
and is at liberty to xe-marry her, receiving in the event of such re-marriage a sum of from 
Rs. 60 to Es. 240 from the second husband. If husband and father-in-law are unable to 
come to terms regarding the sum to be paid to the former, an arbitrator is appointed, who 
fixes the amount. As a rule the amount thus fixed does not exceed one-lialf of the net sum 
(after deducting the value ofthe dowry) the parents had received for the girFs hand. The 
age and attractions of the women are of course taken into due consideration in estimating the 
amount. If the parent or guardian declines to take back the woman, the husband divorces 
her pro forma mA. drives her from his house. In such a case she is not allowed to live 
in the tribe and must go elsewhere. If after this any one marries her the former husband 
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or his representative as well as the parents of the woiiian are entitled to receive compensation 
from him. The former gets as much as he would have received from the parents if they 
had agreed to take possession of her, and the latter either a sum of Rs. 40 in cash or two 
bullocks or cows. 

Widow marriaffe.— On the expiration of three months after her husband’s death a Sherani 
woman is at liberty to re-marry with the consent of her husl)and’s representative, who is 
entitled to a sum of from Rs. 60 to Rs. 300 on the celebration of the marriage. The parents are 
also bound to get Rs. 40 or two bullocks. If the widow marries a member of her late 
husband’s family, his representative is entitled to a sum of from Rs. 80 to Rs. 100 by way of 
compensation. If this is not paid, the said representative can claim the amount paid on the 
marriage of an jr female child born of the second union, and in default of such a child being 
horn the husband of the women is bound to procure a wife for him or his heir as the case 
may be. The parents of the wo mac in this case are not entitled to anything. 

Funeral ceremonies . — These are the same as are in vogue. amongst Muhammadans general- 
ly, with a few unimportant exceptions : — 

(1) The Sheranis do not entertain persons who come to condole with them on the 

death of a relation. 

(2) Water is not sprinkled on tombs of the decea.sed during the Muharram. 

(3) No alms are giveu to the poor on the 7th or 40th day after death in the case 

of a woman or a child . 


(4) A post with a rudely-carved top to represent a turban is placed at the head of 
the tomb of a male (a general custom in Turkey), while over the tombs of a 
celebrated mulla, a martyr or a chief, a T-shaped pole vrith pendent tassels 
is set. 


Inheritance . — On the death of the father, his sons are considered his legal heirs and 
divide his property equally amongst them. The eldest, however, is usually given a slightly 
laro-er share. In default of male issue, the brother, or nephew, or any direct deseendeut in 
the” male line succeeds. In case of failure of any such direct heir, all the male members of 
the branch to which the deceased belonged divide the property equally between them. The 
female members of the family are not entitled to anything. 

Right of refuge . — An offender who is unable to protect himself from his enemy, or in 
other words,*wheu his own territory is too hot to hold him, generally takes refuge with a 
chief or other powerful personage belonging to some other section or tribe. The custom 
(“ nahora ” as it is called) is to take a sheep and slaughter it at tha door of the person’s 
house whose protection is claimed and who is bound to give him refuge. The offender then 
becomes the protector’s liamsaya or neighbour, and is bound to make good to the latter any 
loss incurred by him in consequence of the responsibility he has undertaken. In the event of 
the hamsaya’s (tenth the protectors’s claim forms the Hrst charge on the deceased’s property. 
Another method of claiming protection consists in the offender tying the end of his chadar 
to that of the wife of some powerful personage when the latter generally affords him the 
succour he requires, though he is not bound to do so as in the former case. The custom of 
“ nahora ” is also employed when one man begs any great favour of another. The slanghter- 
ino- of a sheep at a person’s door marks the urgency of the case and is something akin to the 

Hindu custom of sitting “ dharna.” 

It is hardly necessary to describe in detail the dress of the Sheranis, which 

differs but'little from that of other hill tribes. Village women of the lower classes generally 
wear only a shift and a wi made ol khaddar Q\oth, which is impm-ted from the Daman. 
W^ell-to-do women of course make a more elaborate toilet, wearing paijumasy & hottee and a 
sari The huria or veil is not used at all. The women in most of the Sherani villages kept 
well' out of sio-ht, but in the Hassan Khel country they seemed much more civilized and were 
at all times evidence. They seemed better dressed too and wore more jewellery than their 
less favoured sisters in other parts of the country. The men generally wear a ehadar, a loose 
shirt bao-o-y paijamas and a turban, though the pOorset are content with a coarse olanket round 
the waisTand another thrown over the shoulders. The men’s clothes are usually white, while 
the women affect dark blue or sometimes red. Unmarried girls, however, dress m white. 


—Silver ornaments only are worn by the women, the following being the 
most important :-Armlefcs, ear-rings (consisting of a number of little rings inserted round 
Se ear), necklet, a chain with “ ghungns ’ for the forehead,^ and a waist-belt of rupees. ^In 
the ease of an unmarried girl a rupee is added to the silver chain, but this is removed on her 

marriage. 

Food —The principal article of food is maize bread baked on a stone, though bread made 
of wheat barley and is also sometimes eaten. This is eaten with buttermilk in the 

mornine- but plain in the evening. Meat is rarely fatea, and only on occasions of rejoicings 

or when guests are entertained. iJalis not an article of food. 

Intoxicating drugs and tobacco. —'tehneeo is universally eaten. The dry leaf is rubbed 
in khe hand and the powder then smeared on the teeth and gums. This custom prevails to a 
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certain extent even amongst women. The use o£ intoxicating drugs is not common, though I 
met several who indulged in this vice. A few have even taken to liquor. 

The vast majority of Sheranis ai*e, as might be expected, illiterate. There 
are mullas in a few of the larger villages who teach the boys to recite the and some- 

times to read a limited number of Pushto books. At Murgha I once came across a man read- 
ing one of- these. The chiefs secretary is always a mzdla. Murfcaza Khan's right hand man, 
G-hulam Rasul, belonged to this class. 


Cfimiml ani eivii justice . — Crime is rare in the tribe. Adultery is not common. If a 
man is found in flagrante delicto by the husband, the latter kills both his wife and her 
paramour on the spot. In case there is strong ground for suspicion the woman is generally 
killed and the right foot or nose of her supposed paramour cut off. I came across a number 
of footless Sheraois. The operation is performed in a most brutal manner, generally with a 
blunt knife, and the bleeding stump is then plunged into boiling oil to stanch the blood. 

For house trespass with theft a fine of Rs. 100 is generally inflicted, restoration of the 
stolen property or its value being also insisted on. The fine in the case of ordinary theft is 
much lighter, but the stolen property or its value must in every case be restored. 
In cases when hurt is iufiietod cornp insation at varying rates is paid. Serious offences, 
such as murder, are of comparatively rare occurrence, retaliation being prompt in such 
cases. In cases of blood-feud the quarrel is strictly limited to the actual offender. The 
blood-money is fix:ed at Rs. 700 for males and Rs. 350 for females. Another curious custom, 
which as far as I know is peculiar to this tribe, is that should Vengeance be enacted in hot 
blood, immediately after the offence has been committed, no blood-money is claimable, 
but if some time is allowed to elapsa before the offended party takes his revenge, then compen- 
sation is payable to the relations of the murdered man at half i'ates, Rs. 350 for a male 
and Rs. 175 for a female. Unimportant cases are generally settled by the parties themselves ; 
but in serious cases, if one party is desirous of coming to terms with the other, some in- 
fluential men of the village or section are invited to use their good offices with a view to a 
settlement. The cereniony of nahora^^ is then gone through, and should no objection be 
raised, a is assembled and the matter amicably arranged. Amongst the Sultanzais 

and Hassan Khels there, is. even an appellate court. ■ In the event of disagreement amongst 
the members of \k& jirgay or if eithu’ party dissents from the terras of the award, recourse is 
had to Miilla Salini by Saltanzais, and to Sadrak by Hcssan Khels. The justices of appeal 
after hearing the parties and examining the members of the give their decision, which 
is regarded as final. Mulla Salim is the principal of tlm Saltanzais, and owes his 

appointment no doubt partly to his position, but chiefly to his oharaeter for integrity. In 
Sadrak^s ease the office is an hereditary one. The fee.s charged by these men for their good 
offices are Rs. lO from each party by Mui la Salim and Rs. 5 by Sadrak, besides the costs in 
the; suit/^ or in 'other words, the reimbursement of the .expenditure incurred in entertaining 
,thej7r//a,?, parties, witnesses, '&e. In oilier sections of the trib.e the finding of the yir^a.is eon-' 
.sidered final. . 


Another curious fac't worth mentioniiig in this conneetion is, that' interest is ' charged 
at the rate of lie. 1 per cent. nimsem on all cas-i transactions. Where grain is the medium 
of Gxtdnmge interest is paid at': the .rate of Ee... 1-4-0 per ' h:ir vest. Mortgages are.' cootracted' 
verlially, my record of, the transaction being' made',. Land is', the only article ' mortgaged. 
In some cases it is only hypotliecated ,as security, for' a'deb't,'. but as a general rule possession 
is retained until tlie debt is paid off. 

Dwelling houses , — The people generally live in stone-built houses with flat mud roofs, 
each hut containing a single room about 8 feet high and 10 feet square, which is occupied by 
the whole family. Doors are considered a superfluous luxury, the doorway generally being 
elos.ed with a busk The stock of furniture is very limited, consisting as it does of a mat or 
two and a couple of cots made of olive wood and woven with a sort of grass called kmc 


Measures and weights ,- — Every article sold is meted out by measure as 
not used. The follo.wing is the table of measures : — 

4 Lapas (a palm full ) ... ... = One adhani, 

% Adkanis ' ' ... —■Oim kurwa,^ 


weights ■' 


are' 


2 Kurwas 
2 Nimozhas 


^ = One nmiozka. 

' ,= O'm an da. (sack).. 
An .anda h equivalent to S mauiids 5 seers English weight. 

The old Sikh Derajat rupee (= 14 annas) called mirabi 


Gurreneg . — The old Sikh Uerajat rupee (= 14 annas) called mirabi is the principal 
medium of exchange, Indian rupees not being in favour. Aecounts are made up in rupees, 

annas and pice, but as no pieces exist representing the fractioas of a rupee, grain or some 

other article is generally given for sums under a rupee in value. 


Menials . — No barbers or shoemakers are found in the country. Men shave one another 
when necessary, and they make their o sandals. A few carpenters and blacksmiths 
live in the large villages. . These are said to be the descendants of men who came from 
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1 }li 6 Danjan and settlod hero. Potters do not oxist» The wouieii make their own vessels^ 
though they are not able to manufacture cups (piaias) and large broad vessels like pairis. 
Which are imported from the Daman. There are no weavers in Largha. In Bargha I believe 
there are a dozen families of this class, who form a village community of their 
They make blanbets, ia^ars (a sort of carpet) , and sacks. In the cold season they visit the 
Largha couatry and carry on their manufacture there. Ckanars and sweepers are unknown 
in Largha. 

Imports and The only articles of export are ekilgozay timber, honey, 

wool, cheese and resin. The imports are much more numerous, consisting chiefly of grain 
of various kinds, cloth, tobacco, shoes, earthenware, salt, fire-arms, swords, ammunition and 
the like. 

Diseases and medicine s.—Ghol^m is almost unknown. It is said that it broke out 
once many years ago at Drazand, but this is almost now a tradition. Small-pox is rare, 
Sheranis dread it very much, and will, if possible, avoid entering a village where a case is 
known to exist. A person suffering from small-pox is generally removed to a distance from 
the village and kept there until he dies or recovers under the care of some one who has had 
the disease. No one, not even his nearest relation, will approach him. In the event of the 
patient^s recovery, which rarely happens, his clothes are fumigated with the smoke of burning 
aJc or kJiapal leaves. Syphilis is unknown. Fever is common at certain seasons, and is 
treated with the expressed juice of akri leaves. In bad cases the sheep skin core is used, i.e., 
the patient is' enveloped in the skin of a freshly-slaughtered sheep (in summer a goat^s skin is 
employed) which is said to be a drastic but very efficacious remedy. 

Tenures . — Cultivated lands are generally selected on both sides of a perennial streant. 
The area can be cultivated at will by the proprietor either towards the stream or in the 
direction of the hill-side by means of terraced fields. He of course can only extend his 
bounds opposite his own lands, and should another person wish to undertake the labour he 
must obtain the proprietor's consent and pay him compeusatioii called lungi. No land 
is held in common, each plot having* its own individual proprietor. As a rule the proprietor 
cultivates his own land, which is seldom more than a few Iwia/s in extetit. In some cases, 
however, if the proprietor is too poor to afford the expense of purchasing bullocks he rents 
his holding to another annually or for a term of years. The proprietor supplies the seed and 
the manure and receives from three-fourths to four-fifths of the gross produee. If, however, 
the land has been lying waste for a long time and requires considerable labour to bring it 
under cultivation, the tenant takes half the prod.uee' aiid pays half the cost of the seed 
and manure. 

Ou/tivatiou.— Manure is extensively used in Largha, its advantages being well under- 
stood. It is composed of a mixture of sheep’s dung and earth and is carefully prepared. 
Land is generally manured once a year during the rah sowings. Without manure only a 
single crop results. The usual crops are maize in the autumn and wheat and barley in 
spring- Bioe, jonoar and tobacco cultivation is rai*e» Garots and radishes are sometimes 
cmltivated. Three waterings are said to be necessary to ripen the crop. The Sheranis are 
not diligent cultivators, and the land is only once ploughed before sowing. The division of 
water for.purposes of irrigation, is carried out with great .care, each sub-section, of the tribe 
taking the water for a fixed period of time, according to its proper share. Threshing is per- 
formed in a most primitive fasliioii with stout sticks. Women work regularly in the fields. 
Indeed, they seem to be veritable hewers of wood and drawers of water to their lazy hus- 
bands. There are altogether eight flour-mills in the Uba Kbel and Hassan Khel countries, 
five near Drazand and three in tbe imighbourhood of Murgha. These are owned by indi- 
vidual proprietors, who take one sixteenth share in the ease of barley and jomir and one- 

twe.ntieth iii tkat'of wlu-sat as their 'Wa 

_The followiBg are some of the principal shrines in Largha 

1. Taklit-i-Suliman ill the Takht range. 

2. Khwaja Pir at Pirghundi, near Zor Shahr. 

B. Tarin Pirat"Pa-rwara.,: 

4s Abbi Nikamnd Mian Adam ' at Khaisara. ■ ' 

Others such as Naurang Nika, near LaiKiai Azim, Khan Muhammad Akhuudzada at Drazand, 
Jalal-ud-diii near Baspa, Bulait ' Nika near,' Dag, ■ liaitam, Nika at Landi Bultanzai are 
of less 'note. . 

The first is the celebrated throne of Star-taught Solomon.^' It is very difficult of 
access and but few visit it. There is no tomb there, and of course it has no mujawar. 
Sick people are sometimes taken up to it and prayers offered for their recovery to the saint. 
Children, too, are oceasionally buried in the ground below it. The shrine is visited both 
by Hindus and MuhammadaosV and is held in high veneration by all classes and creeds in 

the surrounding country. 

Next in importance comes the Khwaja Pir, which, as well as Nos. 8 and 4, is a 
shrine It is much resorted to by Sheranis, specially those of the Uba and Hassan Khel 
sections and an hereditary lives there, who is supported by the offerings of the 
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faitHM. Annual festivals are lield both here and at the Takht, when oferings are made and 
cattle sacrificed. Sacrifice is always made at one of these shrines on special occasions^ as for 
instance when the Hassan and XJba Kliels entered into a compact to oppose ns should we enter 
their country. The Parwara shrine is chiefly resorted to by members oE the Cliuhar Khel 
section. Khaisara was founded by Ahbi Nika and his brother Mian Adam Bukharh 
who settled here some 80 years ago. Their descendants are held in great respect by all 
Slieran is, and their valley is one of the most flourishing in Largha, but the shrines of the 
Salad brothers are of perhaps too recent date to be much venerated. I may mention here 
that the Hassan and TJba Khel sections jointly paid up the Salads^ share of the fin© 
imposed on the Sheranis. 

Faum.—Markhor diXiSi tmal 2 ^^^ plentifal, in the hills. The pig is extinct. Leopards 
and hyenas are oecasionally seen, but ravine deer do not seem to exist in the country. Foxes 
and jackals are found near the plains, and badgers are very common. The lammergeyer 
and large black vulture are common everywhere in the higher ranges. Amongst game birds 
black partridge in the kaches knd chikof and nn in the hilly parts are fairly common. On 
the higher slopes of the Takht the jay, black bird, wood pigeon, cuckoo and thrush are met 
with. Every running stream abounds in fish (chiefly mahsh')^ some of \vhicli wore caught 
up to 8 tb. 

Flora. — The following are some of the principal trees or shrubs that grow in the 
country : — 

Pilosa (Acacia modesta). 

Pastu wanna (Grewia oppositifolia). 

Gurgura (Reptoniahuxifolia). 

Olive (Olea Europsea). 

Holm oak (Quercus Ilex). 

Laghanai (Danhne Lyclum). 

Willow (Salix). 

Pine (Pinus longi folia). 

Chilgoza (Pinus~ — ) . 

Fig (Ficus carica). 

Olives are found almost everywhere, but they are finer and more frequent the nearer you 
approach the main range. The oak I noticed at Namar Kalaii, and pines are only found at high 
elevations (not generally under 7,000 feet). 

Mines and me tallio products. — Oil is found in small quantities near Mogal Kot, and 
iron is traceable in numex'ous places. Coal is said to exist in some parts of the hills, but I 
saw no signs of it. There is a hot sulphur spring at the mouth of the Gat pass, and I ob- 
served large quantities of kanhar near Drazand. 

Charackr and appearance. — The Sheranis (or Maranis, as they prefer to call them- 
selves) are perhaps the most uncivilized tribe on the Dera Ismail Khan border, and have all 
the characteristics of wild races. They are not given to thieving, but lying is a vice w^hich 
I am afraid, intercourse with our district has taught them, as amongst the Sultanzais and 
Khiddarzais who inhabit the slopes of the Takht and are far removed from our civilizing 
influence a SheranFs word can generally be relied on. 

Murder or killing for the mere Inst of blood is very rare. They are not so cheerful and 
joyous as their neighbours, the Mahsuds, and seem to take the world much more seriously. 
Fanaticism cannot be assigned to them as a fault, and their performance of the rites of 
religion struck me as being very perfunctory. They are lazy in the extreme and thrittless. 
In appearance they are ill-favoured, low-sized and wiry with high cheek bones. They are 
fcy no means a manly race, though an exception in this respect might perhaps be made in 
favour of the Khiddarzais, some of whom are fine-looking men. Each tribe has got its 
^^nika/^ or nominal chief, who is entitled to tithes at the rate of four or five seers per family 
per harvest. Fatteh Khan of Drazand is the only who, as far as I could aseertain, 

regularly levies this, though the other chiefs, Palak Khan and Pur Dil, also claim it* 
Murtaza Khan, the Khiddarzai chief, also receives ^"^aids in grain, cattle and cash from his 
fellow tribesmen, but whether by way of arms or tithes is not certain. Of this, however, 
there is little doubt that he spends all he gets in entertaining people who visit him, by which 
he has added enormously to his popularity. 
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Seeiiom^ Siii-SecHom^ Na 
cl Fighting Men in each, \ 



Sul)-Section. ,X<ames of Malik or Headman. 


f SarwarKlian. 
Haidar Khan. 
Bakara. 

1. Yaainzai 

Karammaizsi. -{ Mulla Ata Mubammad* 
Darro Khan. 

Hassen Khan. 

^ Sipahi Khan. 


f Gnl Khan, 
Shammal. 
Murtaza Khan. 
Mel-ulla. 

Khalwat. 

Kadir, 

Jangi Khan. 

Sher Gnl. 

^ Shakur Khan, 


2. Aroxai 


K AMES or TILI.AGES, WITH HTJMEEB OB 
HOTTSJSS A.MB OP FIGHTING MEN. 


1. kuna wasfca 

2, Aghbark 

3. Chachu-nhai 

4, Murghhal 

5, Shina Khwaja 

6. Charkundai 

7, Sar'wakai 

8, Laghar Kazha 

9. Shinkai Kuna 

10. Kasrat Eagha 





1. Sherbezai ^ 

2. Sakzai ^ 

Khan Alam. 

Lalak. 

Sax'war (II). 

Islam. 

1. Zaramma 

2. Sur Bagha 

3. Shinapanga 

Totaxi 

f 

GtildadKhan. 

1. Ghur Lamar 

1 

LalKhan. ■ 

2. Pasta 


Mamak. 

3. Kachchi 

1 

Majak* 

4 Ispavaghundai ... 

Karmaozni 




Qauhar. 

5. Karamma 

j 

Machak. . 


j 

Bahman, 

TotaIi 

1 

Tarku Khan, 



Grand Total, Hassan Khel 
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SuKSsetion. 


yaliya:sai' 


Senaiaai 


Baraltzai 

Kudaazai 

Haissanzai 

Salikanzai 


Barkhardsr Klian 
Hindkei 

Izzat Kban 

Eamak 

Umak 

Kakax' KIxan 
Azam Ebau 


Kiia Barkka^rdar 


> .poara 




TOTAlj 


Grand Chz:. 
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Names or yilsag-es, with hhmbeb oi 

HOUSES AHD OE.MGHTIFQ MEW. 

i^amea of Malik or Headman, 

Tillage. ■ 

ja 

Sfi 

, P. 

■ ■ O' 

O' ' ■ 

2 

■ bD 

.9 

Tu 

S . ' 

Sadik. 

1. Hot XTiyazai 

15, 

..25 

SallkAman' 

> !2'. Isabaai 

IS 

13. 

Miau Khan .»» 

J 




Tcbah ... ' 

27 

:;:c 

Masti Khan 

Karlra Kadi 

3 

A ' : 

Grand 'iTetek, B 

rbs ITiiel 


42 


31 


31 
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.AB8TEACT. 


Sab*DWisia.n'» 

Tillages, 

Houses, 

Kghtlr.g, 

men. 

1 


Hassan Khel ' ... 

18 

399 

457 


UhaKliel ' "■ ■' .,..,, 7 , , : ■■ 

3 

■■ ' ^0.' ’i 

42 ' ' 


Chnhar Khel .«8 . , ■ 

3 

31 

41 ' . i 


Grand Tota.l of Barglia Division ... 

■"■ 24 

', 460 ' 

540' : 
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Khei^. I Sub-Division* 


EiMCW^ui .shotvin^ Suh’I)i‘VtstonSy SeciionSf Sub-Seetilom^Wdmes of Hal iJc^^ and NaMe^ of 
filbnges^f w.itk Nitmher of Moti-ses ^nii, FlgMi%0 Men. in each ^ of the Lafgkn Dwuio%. of the 
Sherarii Tribe, ^ 


Names of tillages, with nhmbee of 

HOUSES AND OF FIGHTING MEN* 


Sub-Ssc2tioa. 


Nama Oi' or Headman. 


1. Shosai 


( G-ha.!Siii. 

. ] Dadinil. 
Azmat. 


1* Landi 

2. Murgba 

3. Jazba Pazab 


2. Harafsai 


3. Desalzai 


4. Sakzai 


, 4 bnen. 

{ Eaisar. 


f Bahim Khan. 
I E'amran. 

. ^ Mirak. 

I Ala Khan. 
Astaivadar. 


< MianlNur, 
^ Uiadar. 


5, Mata’^ar Landai 
6* TorNarai 

7. Lomai ... 

8. Kofc Palak Khan 
(Wazir Kot). 

9. Aughazhs ... 
10. KarkanAfela 


S. Barakzai 


f Gnl Khan. 
) Sarbuland. 

- ) Nawaz. 

Eatteb Kbaa. 


6. Kbalilzai 


r\ Mir Ajab. 

\ A.S tanadar. 

■ < Said. 


L yasinzai 


2. Ismailzai 


.. Palak Khan, 'Pieman- 
dar. 

r Mahsnd. 


y Akhtar. 

' ‘j ' Mian Kur. 
( Nazar. 


3. Hassaazai 


4 Daulatsai 


Gnlistan* 

Aklitar. 

Sarfaraz. 

Nauroz, 

Said, 


A Malkut. 

S Piidi. 

( Sber Mubanmad. 


r Kliair-Hd»d.ia» 

6. letaratzai ... ' 

( EhalU. 

r Mahin. 

\ Saiclulla. 

6# JfliSSQilZill CO* 

( Kaiiiran. , 


7. Haidarzai 


( Mirak. 

.,.5 Baha-tid-dit 

(. Ispin. 


Total of Hezas and 
Abmadzai« 
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Siatemeni Main Suh^-.Diwiom^ Sections^ Sub-'S.eciion^^ NafiM of ' Mlahks^, sfuf WawiB^, 

of FillageSf tvUh Number of Houses and Fighting Men. in ^emliy of if 6 Lafgha'.i)ivu%on of 
, the Sher ant Tribe — coatd. 






Names or tixlaoes, ttith I'^tjmbeb or 





HOUSES AND or PIQ'HriNG ME3^. 
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■ 

Sub-Sej;itson. 

Name of Malik or Headman. 
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S, 

> 
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Villages. 

!» 

Q 

61) 

S3 

5 

o 




tZ3 






b 

o 

fX3t 

613 

d 

m 

ty 

Cf'i 




m 

S 



r 

Mu'* Afzai. 

L Tizrai 

30 

40 



1. Hassan Kliel < 

Azim Khan. 

Sbadak. 

2. Karam ... 

30 

40 

' ;:s 


i 

MulmmmadYar. 




«f 


r 

Bazi. 




CJ 

ly 


1 

Bahmat Khan. 




i 

" JW 


. 2. Braluwi Kliel ^ 

Haltinulad. 

Alahin. 




tt 

N 

!5 

iij 

1 

Pird{3i.(i. 





i 

Faigul. 




««) 

m 







< 




^Total Miani 

60 

80 




Grand Total of Hassan Khel 

■1 

in 

400 : 



r 

Fatteh Khan, Tnman- 

1. Drazand ... 

100 

100 




dar. 






1 

1. Shakarzai ... -j 

Din Muhammad, 

A khundzada. 






1 

Toi Alubammad, 

2. Landi Gadiazai 

15 

16 



L 

Jangul. ’ 





•ts 







« 

a 

:<3- 

2, Brtihimzai 

Azim Khan Tor. 

Kasot. 

3. Baridi Mula XChar 

20 

26 


nS' 
fl 
. ci 
*4 

3. Gadazai ^ 

MurtazaKhan. 

Hassan Kban, 

4. Zor Sbabr ... 

21 

21 

i : 



4. Mirzai | 

Ozak. 

Malai. 

6. Maidan 

. 2,5 

30 



D. Anizzi' 

Azim Khan Sur. 

6, Karam Mirzai ... 

8 

a'. 



0, Takaraizai 

Basya* 

7. Girdgbim 

26 

■ ■ so 

jii 


( 

Hawas Khan. , 

8. Bag' 

8 

10 

w 


1* * Niyaiiaatzai 5 

Tor. . 





Kadir. 




< 







p 


2, ' SliadxzEU fl 

1 1 

Awan. 

lialmiinn 

9. Illka Kbezai 

4 

, 6 

1 


3. MoliaiiimadzEii 

. Hirgut 

Ahmad Shah* 

10. X^islipa; Miilmra* 
madzai* 

9 

■ 9 



; 4. Slilbizai 

GuMad. . 

Tormuu. 





’rf i 

, ' H 1 

5. 'Bakizai' 

f 

0. Wariazai ^ 

1. Hezai: ' 

8. Bibizai 

^.Jaugai 

Mir Khan. 

Sawal., 

Miaadad. 

Jalal. 

, , Faizulia. ; 

BakL - ■ . 






Total of. Land Abmad 

235 

253 ' 







and Isazai., ■ 














Statmm7if, showing 3Iain Sub- Divisions; Seefdons, Sub-SectiGns^ Names of Ilalih^ and Name 
of Tillages j with Ntmier of Houses and Fighting Ken in each ^ of the hargha Dwision of 
thelSherard Tribe— QontH, 


Names of tillages, with khmbee of 

HOUSES AND OP PIGHTI2fG MEF. 


Su b»Sectio]a, 


Name of Malik or Headman. 



Sultanzc,! 


Miilla Salim. 
Hamim. 

Bara Kh&m 
Salih. 

Shadak. 

Siiiiiku. 

Slializad. 

Kamran. 

Gandapure 

Kliar. 

Fatteh. 

Mashak. 


( Bahar Shah. 
' ^ Atal Shah. 


Piralizai ... Eala Khan. 

f Dadu. 

Babarzai ... ? Saiclrd. 

( Nawak. 


Cliakarzai 


Hazarzai. 

Kamardiuzai 


Momin, 

Kapnr. 

Rahmak. 

Barya Khan. 
Kalu Khan. 


Y Saintiiid Kban. 

^ Jaihai. 

/ Amu Khan. 

3 Ka,tteli Khan. 

( Nazar Eban. 

^ To3:an. 

3 Jliandai, 

( Galnii.' 


r Azim KhaHj Tuman- 
clar. 

Sarif Khan. 

.Intai Khan. 

Salim Kbanzaid Mirak. 

I i’abar. 

Abdnlla. 


/ Momin. 

3 Babawal. 
( Boiiai. 


Village. 

Houses, 

be 

Q 

, , 

1. Eagliasar 

30 

35 

2. Sarop 

8 

10 

3. Liisbezai 

6 

8 

4. Jafc Aghbazh ... 

20 

25 

5. Lundi Sale 

16 

20 

6. Zindawar »,» 

12 

15 

7. Paizhori Mela ... 

10 

13 

Total 

102 i 

126 

1, Salganai 

10 

13 

2. Martanai 

5 

5 

3. Darwazai 

8 

10 

Total 

■23 

28 


Isinailzai 


SadagiiL 

Assl- 

Mohan. 

Atang* 



1. Spin Tangi 

2. Landai Azim Khan 

3. Shekh Mela ... 

4. Karah 

5. China .„ 


1 Atal* 

) KahoL 

1 Shahal 
\ Kahol. 


1. Karam Hezai . 
*2. Inzari’ Nishpa . 

3. Ghuiidai 

4. Nash ora 

5. Oral 


6. Ambar 

; 7. Nisbpa, Atal Khao 
Kaliol. 

I 8. Sarkai Karam, 

Shahal KahoL i 


3 Mihman. 


1 1, Jalai 


u 
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Statment showing Main Suh-Bivisions, Sections, Sub-Seotions, Names of MaliJcs, and Names of 

Villages, with Nmber of Eouses and lighting Men in each, of the Largha Division of 


ihe Bhera%i Tribe — coiicld. 


pi 

m 


w 

W 

m 

■ 


s 


H 

w 

pg 

H 

iD 

W 

c; 


a 

il 


53 

W 


Sub- Section. 


Kliiddarzai 


L Sultan zai ... 
2. Muharamadzai 


3. ' tlmarzai' 

4. Kanuzai 


-i 


Name of Malik or Headman. 


1. Baliramzai ' .. 

2. Lalakzai 

3. Kbanzai' 

4. J amalzai 

5. Mainanzai 
■6. Karozai, 

:7. Naorozai 
8, Baizai 

■ 1, , Ababakrzai 
'2. Snlimanzai 

,3. Ilezai 

4. Baizai 

5, Allaluladzai , 
0. Payozal , 


1. Ibrabimzai ... | 

S. Abdur Eabmaii- 
zai. ' 

3. Harunzai 

4. Nainalzai 


Mtirtaza KBan. 

SBiiika. 

Shamir. 

Baluch. 

Shergul. 

Bakhta gill. 

Ranagul. 

Kajal Khan. 
Slieran. 

Sadik. 

Bhagu. 

Shinagai. 

Jabar. 

Mayan. 


Khwajak. 
Samand Khan. 
Mirza Khan. 
Bakhtyar Khan. 
Kasifognl- 
.JabraiL ■ 


Names op TirrAaES, with ktjmbee or 

'HOUSES AHD OP PiaBTIHO MBH. 


Yillage. 


1. NFamar Kalan 

2. Namar Kbiird 

3. .Torkanai 

4. Bobaiir 

5. Shiiia Kazba 

6. Kbusbbini 

7. Gurkbezai 

8. Koz 

9. Biaraii 


Total 


X, Tangi Kubna 

2. 'Parwara 

3. Band 


Total 




Grand Total of Uba' Khel 


KaraiKhan. 

Abdnr Rahman. ' 
Islam. 

Boedar. 

INamdar. 

Bam Khan.' 

Azam Khan. 
Kamarnddin Khan. 
Yakub. 

Chara. ' , 

Khashu Khan. 
Dadun.' 

Banai. 

Maim. 

HonaL ■ 

.None. ' 

Pur.Dil Ehan» Tuman 
dar of Chuhar Khoh,. 
JanguIKhan. 

None., .. 


'Muriilla. 
Mir' AfzaL 
Saddo. 

Shin. ■ 
Azak. . 


1. ' Aklmr Kiibna ,, 

2. Sakbana ■ .*, 

3. Nisbpa . • ' „ 

4: Harbora , 

■ 5 . Wal wasta J amal zai ' 
. 6 * Walwasta , Karro- 

.' zai. ■ 

, 7 . , W alwasta .Mubain- 
madzai. ■ 

8 . Wal wasta ■ Sorwan- 
zai. 

9. . Kbargbwazba 

[lO.,, AYargbari 
XL China Bar 

12. Gar Nikal ' ' ... 

13. ' A!ogalKo.t " 

; 14 . Naliara 

15. Baskai ' , 


Total , „ of ' Babram zai 
and Allabdadzai. ' 


l.''Ucba'Sesta 
2..,Walia .. 

3." 'Gboeba. ■ 

4 K'aram; \ 

' Total ' 


Grand Total' of ^ Ghuhar Khels <inelud- 
ing Marhels). ■ . 


60 

10 

10 

10 

12 

3 

16 

16 

8 


133 


15 

70 

6 


91 


761 


4 

20 

10 

■3 

4 

6 


15 

18 

4 

.10 

23 

6 

32 


166 


13 

7 

8 
8 


36 


202 


fee 

I 

S " 


60 

8 

10 

10 

12 

3 

20 

20 

30 


163 


15 

70 

6 


91 


•879 


5 

25 

16 

6 
6 
6 

10 


25 

20 
5 
8 
23 
. 7 
40 


,207 


20 

10 

10 

10 


50 


267 
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ABSTEACT. 


. ! 

SuB-Dirisioir. S 

'1 

VillagM. ■ 

Hoitiei. 

Fighting men. 

i 

ElMAltKI. 

1 

B^aissaH iih©l ,,, | 

u 

*97 

400 


Uba Eliel ... ... | 

46 

761 

879 


Cbnljw E.bel . i 

1 ' ' 

15 

166 

207 


MarM , , ... j 

4 

S6 

50 


\ 

©rand Total of Larglia Bivi- j 
Sion. i 

77 

1,260 

1,536 

i 

! 
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Appendix I- 

I,>^Bepori onthe tvorUng of all BepartmenU. 

All that forethought and arrangement could do was done to equip th© force with trans- 
port and commissariat supplies, and to stock the magazines in the field. The numerous de- 
tachments into which I divided the force were often placed in positions where ordinary pack 
animals could not carry supplies, ami in a country destitute of provisions of all kinds 
the supply question was a very difficult one. I cannot speak too highly of the way in which 
these difficulties were met by the officers and sergeants of the commissariat department 
serving with the force. 

The following reports are attached 

Commissariat, by Lieutenant-Colonel Biirlton-Bennet. 
ii. Transport, the Proceedings' of a Special Committee assembled at Quetta, 
iii Veterinary, by Veterinary Surgeon O^DoneL 
iv. Medical, by Deputy Surgeon-General Litligow, c.b,, n.s.o. ' 

V. Ordnance, by Captain Bunsterville, R.A., Ordnance Officer, Quetta* 
vi. Equipment, 

vii. Field Service Equipment Tables. 


mh Maroi 1891 


(Sd.) G. S. WHITE, MffjoT^GemraL 

i,- — COMMISSARUT. 


Report by Lieidenant-Colonel J. B. Burlton-^BemietyC/iief Commissariat Officer » 

With referenee to District Order Ho. lOM*,. dated 9th December 1890, 1 have the honour 
to submit the following report on ecmmissaiiat and transport arrangements and working i'n 
connection with the late Shob Field Force, Khiddarzai Sherani expedition. 

As soon as the probabls composition of the force and its sphere of operations was 
known I deputed Lieutenant. J. 'W. G*.. Tulloeh,-' Deputy Assistant Commissary General, to 
Aposai to ascertain from the polltieal offieer there the- resources of the country in fodder, fuol 
and slaughter animals and the best or -most probable places for forming depdts, 

3. As soon as I I'ccaived information on these' points I directed Lieutenant Tulloch to 
arrange for cupplies of fodder and fuel to be stacked at various points, giving him the quan- 
tities required and, probable dates on which required, ■ 

,4?. 1 then toM him to consult the political officer at Aposai as to the feasibility of laying 
in 'supplies at ApO'Zai from -the Punjab by the Gcma! or any other route, . and, if approved, to 
arrange through him v/ith the civil authorities in the DeraJaA to lay in siifiicieut stores for one 
and a half months for the whole: force, and- at the same time I gave him a deta'il of , the articles 
and quantities -of couutij supplies required-. 

5. I then arranged for one raonth^s supplies for the whole force to be collected and sent 
out to Ilanhe, iaeluding nine days^ supjfiies to aecompany troops from Quetta and one and ■ a 
half 'moatliL cAipplies lor British troops to be sent to Apozai. - Sis dajs^ supplies to accompany- 
troops £rom Klianai and six days with troops from LoraLi. 

6. ITheii these arrangements were well in hand Lieutenant Tulloch was nominated ' 
Executive Gomniissariat Oilicer vrith the force, and I ordered him to Iia,zhe to inspect the 
arranging of the depots, going on there and to meet the .force. 

7. Orders were received -shortly before the .force marched, to move the . depot, on. .from 
Kazhe to Toi War, which was done by making two trips; and on 'arrival at Hindu. Bagh it was 
decided that Ho. I column .was to be detached and to proceed -Kila Basharat,. so I had to 
go on to'^ Kazhe to .send six days provisionsfor them to SMna Khula. - 

8. I .arranged .that Lieutenant .H. B. Murray, .Deputy Assistant ' Commissary . .General,- 
who' had been appointed Brigade Transport Officer, should go with No. „1 column' and. Lieu- 
tenaiifc Tullo.ch vfith''No. 2 column. .'... ■ 

9. I would mention that I found, myself verysho,rt-hande.d in officei’s, and I consider, that 
i.ttstead of .'.there being only hbree commissariat officers' with the force, including myself, there 
ought to have been a 'commissariat officer with- each column , as Executive Gommissariat OfB.eer 
with' an assistant. as Brigade TraB,sport 0.ffieer, and I should have had an assistant. with me for. 
transport supervision and also a base dep6t officer. 

15. TranspoTt mule carriage with the force was composed entirely of Gov- 

ernment mules and was almost entirely in regimental charge. The mules had a very trying 
time of it, what with long hot marches, climbing hills, bad roads and heavy rain, but there 
were very few. casualties, no sickness to.s.peak of and very, few bad. backs and. galls .w.hich, in 
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Treated of in report of Special Committee on 
Transport to which my views are attached. 


my o]5inion reflects great credit on commaBdmg officers of corps and their transport officers 
and assistants, as such a result could only be brought about by careful saddliTig, loading, 
supervision on line of march and grooming and care of animals and saddlery in camp. 

This seems to p>rove how advantageous it is to make commanding officers of corps 
I concur in these remarks ; nothing has impressed take care 01 and be responsible for their trans- 
me more than the improvements of late years in the port animals and gear, and bow advantageous it 
care and knowledge devoted to transport. officers, nou-commissioned 

< 1 , S. W. officers and men as possible of each corps 

through a course of transport training. 

Saddlery . — The. new pattern of saddlery with tbong fastenings to the breeching and 

breast-plates and tbe abolition of criip])ers, was 
not found at all an improvement, but on the con- 
trary was most useless and troablesome, the 
thongs were continually being lost and broken 
and badly fastened, and the saddle was incessantly riding forward and tilting up from behind, 
pulling the breeching under the tail. This caused much delay and inconvenience and this 
pattern of saddlery was condemned by every one. 

Tarpaiilm.^'li!:\\Q waterproof tarpaulin supplied at the scale of 1 per 3 mules to cover 

the saddles in camp was most ir convenient owing 
to its size, and when opened out almost all were 
Q g found to split where the creases had been caused 

by the folds, and were consequently useless. It 
would be better to have these articles made of a more pliant material and to supply one small 
one to each mule for his saddle. 

Iro7i skac/des ami chains , — The iron shackles, and chains were also a source of much 

trouble as they are difficult to repair on service, 
and are dangerous when an animal gets loose 
with chains affixed and gallops through the lines of 
other animals or through the camp. 

Head^dalls,— The head-stalls were also found most troublesome, requiring constant 

repairs, owing to their being made of single leather, 
and most of them having served for some time. 
These vrere all in a serviceable condition when the 
animals went on service and probably would have 
several months in cantonments, but soon became irrepairable and unserviceable in the 


Treated of in 
Transpoj't. 


report of Special Connnittee on 


Treated of in 
Transport. 


Treated of 
Transport, 


report of Special Committee on 
G. S. W. 


report of Special Committee on 
G. S. W. 


lasted 
field. 

16. Camels , — With the exception of 7 Government camels supplied for conveyance of 
treasure, all the camel carriage was hired and was supplied by the political department who 

made a sort of contract or agreement with the following men 
1. Mian Khan. 

Atta Muhammad. 

Diu’ia Khan. 

AhduliaKhan. 

Sawal Khan. 

Allah Bakhsh. 

These men seem to have had the greatest difficulty in obtaining the full number re<iuired, 
tbe number supplied was not in excess of 2,348, whicb seems to show that in the event 
of mobilization being ordered this district cannot be relied on for much carriage. 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


I consider, however, that Abdulla Khan and Atta Muhammad did their best to obtain 

all tbe camels required and to induce tbeir owners 
TOe note at end of this report. not to desert, and that Abdulla Khan and Atta 

Muhammad^s son, Khair Muhammad, spared no 
trouble in the field, but their arrangements for keeping accounts of camels and for feeding 
men and animals were very faulty. 

There appeared to be no organization and discipline among them, they bad no petty 
officers, and scarcely any 

The camels were supplied at the last moment and the campaign was so short and the 

columns were so soon separated that it was impossible for us to do much in the way of 
oreaniziuo- this camel transport. They should have supplied sufficient m.mshis to have allowed 
of one beino* attached to tbe chief commissariat office and one to the transport office of 
each colnm'n, in addition to those they required with themselves and with the camel men. 
The complaints of camel drivers of having no food and of being unable to procure it for 
themselves and animals were numerous, and we had on more than one occasion to supply them, 
although it was arranged before the force started that we were not to make any arrangements 

for feeding men or animals of hired transport. 

I think in future it will be necessary to make provision for feeding them occasionally on 
navment the cost to be deducted from the camel contractors or suppliers at time of settlement 
Ie accounts, these contractors keeping an account of supplies issued tor their own satisfac- 
tion. 
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17. Bulloch Bullocks 

1 have the highest opinion of the, Afghan donkey. 
Good-sized ones will carry 2 maiuids, and carry that 
weight over the worst ground. Tliey fatten on the 
poorest pasturage and keep fit when mules or ponies 
would deteriorate down to inefficiency. They work 
habitually in droves, consequently have freer indivi- 
dual action in awkward places, move on a broader 
front and require fewer attendants. 

Bullocks I do not care about as transport animals 
marching with troops. They are terribly slow at the 
best of times, and get worse as they fall off in condi- 
tion. They are nseful no doubt in carrying stores in 
rear of the army by contract. 

G. S. W. 


and donkeys were employed sometimes in cari*ying 
stores and were found most useful^ but of course 
they are slow. Donkeys can only carry about one 
maund up hill on diflSeult ground, and as it is im- 
possible to satisfactorily fasten one bag or box 
of one maund weight on every donkey, and as the 
loads have to be steadied and held on, it w^ould be 
impracticable to use many donkeys, except along 
flat country. At the same time they might be 
advantageously used in transporting stores by 
stages from depot to depot and in taking rations 
up to picquets, &c., &e. 


18. LoarMug frames and nets, — Camel and mule loading frames were found of great use, 

. also camel loading nets. I would recommend 

omuutfcee on these loading frames be used always for 


Treated of in report of Special 
Transport. 


G. S. W. 


ammunition and reserve ammunition, and that 
loading nets be used for kits. These latter to be 
available for bringing in fodder when necessary after arrival in camp. 

19. The tents at present supplied for the use o£ followers are too large, the 

„ ... consequence is that, when men are detached in 

T™h. Committee on numbers they have no shelter. I would 

G. s. W. suggest the native cavalry jjals being supplied 
for followers at six men to a tent. 

The kits according to regulations are found to weigh about 27 lbs., whereas 

carriage is allowed for 10 lbs. per man ; this neces- 
sitates overloading. 1 would recommend that 
27 lbs. or six men to a mule be the authorized 
allowance. 

Ambulance saddles were much complained of. They are too 
wide and uncomfortable for sick men to ride on 
and often slip — in fact some patients were injured 
in this way. 


20 . 


Treated of in report of Special Committee on 
Transport, 

G. S. W. 


21. Jmhulance saddles,- 


Ambulance saddles proved a failure in Zhob, The 
ordinary riding saddle procurable at Cawnpore at 
low rates would be much preferable. 

G. S. W. 


I accept this. 


G. S. W. 


22. -The authorized scale 4 ozs. per 

set of gear per month of dubbing is insufficient^ 
it should be increased to at least 8 ozs. 


Treated of in veterinary report. 


23. Salntris , — The scale of is too limited,, 

but this and the scale of medicines, &c., allowed 
G. S. "W. are matters for representation by the veterinary 
department. 

24 , Medical estallMments . — The medical department should, give the earliest intimation 

possible of their requirements in establishments 
I concur. The establishments were only handed especially in Quetta as such men as Uncials^ lascars,, 
over to the medical department the night before the sweepers, COoks, bllistis^ &C., are obtained with 

GSW difficulty, often having to be obtained from India. 




Kaliars ami dulis,- 


Treated of in report of Special Committee 
Transport. 

G. S. W. 


I would not give dull bearers weapons as such, 
but I think axes for cutting wood, and sickles for 
cutting grass waiuld be most useful. 

G. S. W. 


■The question of taking duUs and Icahars into the field *is one for 
the medical department to settle, but in my opinion 
bearers should be enlisted, instructed, and 
entirely controlled by the medical department. 
No doubt men accustomed to work by stages in 
the plains are not as efficient ■when they have to 
plod along at a walk for hours with a dnlis ae- 
companying troops up and down hill. In peace 
time permanent chili beai’ers are employed on all 
mannei' of coolie work and seldom have any real 
or regular dnli work. Each man should on service be equipped with some weapon 
he knows how to use, and in the Zhob expedition I supplied them with light axes which they 
can best handle as a weapon and which is also useful in their hands for cutting fuel for 
themselves or for troops. 

26. lollowers^ cloihmg^ <5"<?.~Commanding and medical officers should be required to see 
that followers in camp are sufficiently clothed and accommodated in tents, these men of ten 
get ill because they will not clothe themselves properly at all times, and are too lazy to pitoh 
their tents or for some reason or other sleep outside. 

27. Bcitions^ British not procurable in the Zhob district, so 

the fresh meat rations were mutton, with the exception of some cattle, which were sent out 
from Quetta. Sheep, however, are plentifuli and nearly one thousand/ were supplied by the 
Nasars The sheep were good. 
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28. 5mi.-Bread was made^daU^ good, no biscuits were issaed, the troops 

prewiring to make their own bread with baking powder on flying columns to being served out 

witn biscuits/ & 0 . ' ^ 

_ 29. poi.— Firewoo/was mot pk and the troops were supplied on some occasions 
with wood procured from the old buildings by the political ofiicers and had on other occasions 

to collect drift wood from the rivers. 

30. Vegetalles. No vegetables were locally procurable, so potatoes and onions were 
arranged for at Quetta and sent to Kazbe and Apozai. 

31. Wafer.— Water was often bad and difficult to obtain. No giaMak are provided for 

, . . in baking equipment, but they should be at the 

I concur in this. scale of 2 pairs per battery, Royal Artillery, and 6 

pairs per regiment. Spare mules could be used 

for bakery water as it is oaly required in camp. 

32. Native rations^ dal, — Bal was not much approved of by the native troops. It was 
excellent dal^ but is a difBcult article to cook. A smaller ration might be given, but it should 
not be entirely abolished as many men consider it a staple article of food. 

33. Gur—Gur should always be allowed whether meat is supplied or not as it is more a 
condiment than an article of ration and without it the menu’s food is unpalatable. 

34s Amcluf.'-^Amchuf is. not liked, and it was with difficulty the men were made to 
eat it, 

35, Scale of^ rations . — It was very generally the opinion of officers with the force that 
the followers^ rations should be increased, the atta ration from lbs. to £ lbs, and from 
1 02 . to 2 ozs., and fuel from 1 J lbs. to 3 lbs., and that the scale of aijichtir should be reduced 
from I 02 . to i oz. Also that rations for troops should be atta or rice 2 lbs. instead of 1 4 lbs., 
dal 2 ozs. instead of 4 ozs., amckur \ oz. instead of 4 oz., fuel 3 lbs. instead of lbs. 
Commanding officers of corps have a great tendency to advocate a more frequent issue of meat, 
l^idt nofce at end of this paper. ' that is to say, some suggest 8 ozs. meat, three times 

a week, and others 4 ozs. meat daily (including 
G. S. W, bone) when locally procurable, but it seems to me 
a matter for consideration whether this might not lead to difficulties hereafter and whether 
extra issues might not be made on payment instead of free, if the men want more than the 
authorized quantity. 

tea and sugar. — There is also a great tendency to supply the men with rum, while 
tea and sugar are not much in request, some commanding officers recommend a more frequent 
issue of rum, tea and sugar, but they ought to know that extras are issued at the 
direction of the General Officer Commanding the force. 

$6. Repairing material for cloth es, boots, 4'*t7.“The officer commanding Eing^s Own York- 

sire Light Infantry recommends that the eom- 
Trcated of in report No. vii, Field Service Equip- missariat should take material for repairing cloth- 
mmt Tables. ^ ing and hoots on field service, but the regulations 

• ‘ * are that every corps should have a tailor^s and 

shoemaker^s shop in good working order, and consequently ought to have all the necessary 
articles for repairs in hand, so as to be able to take a sufficiency on active service as re- 
quired. 

37. Forms . — Forms of receipted indents contain fuel and fodder which are seldom issued, 

and this leaves openings for fraud on the part 

This could be arranged departinentally when of agents 

occasion calls for the alteration suggested, which in fc> 

ordinary campaigns would be the exception. 


Quetta ; 

12(.k Fehrunrg 1891. 


\ 


J. E. BUELTON-BENNET, LientenanUColonel , 

, Chief Commissariat Officer. 


Remarks of Major-General Sir George White on the above report. 

With reference to paragraph 16 of this report, nearly all the commanding officers have 

brought to notice the unsatisfactory arrangements 
Fay and food of camel-men. made for feeding the eamel-men in the more remote 

districts where there were no bazars. It was arranged that the civil should carry food for 
these men. The camels had all been engaged by the Agent to the Governor-Geoeral through 
large contractors who received pay for all and had large advances made to them. 

The system did not work well as the actual camel owners and attendants often com- 
plained of not having received their proper shareof these advances, and that they were without 
the means of getting food even when they had funds to pay for it. I think that the best 
plan would be to pay the actual camel owners and that these and the sarwans should be fed 
by the comroissaxiat who have the chief interest in keeping them contented in situations, 
such as the Kundar valley and Sherani hills, where arrangements must be made to carry 
food for thein, ' 
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Witli reference to paragraph 35 I think that during a campaign in a cold climate the 

native fighting ioan'’s rations should be— 

Kield service rations for native soldiers and 
followers. 


2 lbs» 0our. 

2 02. ff?d, 

2 9 , daL 

3 lbs. firewood. 

8 02. meat, 3 times a week when proctitable. 
■| 02 . amchur, 

2 02 . gur. 


Eemainder as at present, 
at present. 


Tea and rum when ordered by General Officer Commanding as 
The followers ^ ration should be : — 


Followers’ rations on service. 


2 lbs. atta. 

2 02. ghi. 

3 lbs. firewood. 
^ 02 * amchur. 

02 . chillis. 

02 . turmeric. 


At present the follower gets no masala and his food is consequentl}?' unpalatable and 
gives him dyspepsia. Eice should not be forced on troops not accustomed to it^ as they do 
not understand how to cook it^ and eonsequently it makes them ill. 

I do not approve, as a general rule, of issues on payment to soldiers on service. The 
ration should be free and sufficient to maintain men in the highest health. I do not include 
tobacco in this prohibition, which, in the absence of local markets, should be procurable by 
both British and native troops from the commissariat. 

The Commissariat Manual should lay down definitely the power of the General Officer 
Commanding to utilize the services of the grass-cutters o£ native cavalry regiments to cut 
grass, carry in fodder, &e. 

Government feeds these grass cutters and their ponies on service, and should have a lien 
on their services for the genera] good in times of exceptional scarcity of fodder, instead of 
their working for their own regiment only. 

I could find no authority for making them contribute to a general stock, although I did 
it when I had no other means of providing grass or getting forage for the Government 
animals. ' 


Quetta ; 

G. S. WHITE, Major-General. 

21st February 1891. J 

ii.— T eanspoet. 


Proceedings of a Special Committee assemlhd at (Quetta on the 19th January iSQl^ hy 
order of Major-General Sir G, 8, White, X.C,£,j KrC.I.E,^ ¥.C,, commanding Q^uetta District ^ 
for the purpose of taking evidence regarding the loovhtng of transport equipment, saddler 
line gear, clothing, diiring the late Zhoh expedition, 

Pbesibskt, 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. R. Burl ton-Bennet, Chief Commissariat Officer. 

Members. 


Captain P. W. A. A. Milton, EingV Own Yorkshire Light Infantry. 

Captain J. Moiitei til, 7th Bombay Lancers. 

The Committee having assembled pursuant to order proceed to take the evidence, written 
and verbal, of fourteen different officers who were on field service in the Zhob district and 
are considered best qualified to offer opinions on the subject,, the President and Members of 
the Court were also on field service in Zhob and their individual opinions were also considered. 

The following is the result of the 

- ■ Ca.MBL'GBAE., ^ 


Head-stalL — The camel gear worked satisfactorily with the following exception 

present head-stall was very unsuitable a.s the 
weight of 'the' gag' chain dragged ' it crooked,' and; 
was apt- to cause damage to the animals^ oyes, and. 
as the chain itself is likely to be injurious the 
Committee would recommend that another pattern be considered. 


1 accept this as the experience of those who have 
bad most and best opportmiitics of judging. 

G. s. w; 


Loading nets, — The camel loading nets proved most useful, without these the kits fall 

off and a lot of time is lost in picking the 

V'Lde separate note at end of these proceedings, reloading them, this often delays the whole 

G. SvW. column. If the loads have not been properly 
balanced, they are easily adjusted in loading nets and camels are more easily and quickly laden. 
These nets are also useful for bringing in fodder. The Committee strongly recommend their 
being much more generally used. 
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, KaHARS.'' 

_ . complained of as nnsnited for hill campaigns, they caiised much 

delay and obstruction ; it is stated that in many instances they could scarcely struggle alono* 
with an empty d>andi^ much less ^ carry a sick man. Many of these men were mere lads, all 
were medically examined before they went on service, and some of those medically passed as 
fit down countrj, on re-examination at Quetta were considered unfit, and those passed as lit 
at Quetta were found almost useless in the field. 


l’'he Committee are aware that 


the conditions under which Mkars have to work on 
service are not the same as those under which they 
work ordinarily in peace time, and that they have 
to carry a dandi for a long time at a slow pace, 


Vide separate note at end of tliese pi'oceedin^s. 

■ G.'S. W. 

whereas ordinarily they are laid^ out in stages and run a at a good jog trot, only a 
stage, but the Committee recognize the necessity for some sort oi dandi carriage on service, 
and would suggest the better training of this class of men in peace time. The}’, however, re- 
commend that ill future kalim^s should be recruited, trained by, and entirely under the control 
of the medical department in the same way as ward servants and others. 

Mules. 

^5'gainst the head- stalls is universal, they are generally des- 
cribed as worse than useless owing to their being 
made of such thin poor leather. The Committee 
strongly recommend these should in future be 
made of good double leather throughout. 

Tarpaulins r — One tarpaulin is allowed for the covering of three saddles, this is cum"’ 

bersome and has to be folded up and put under a 
load, and when required for use is found, cut 
through the folds and useless. The Committee re- 
commend that each mule should have one of his 
own only large enough to cover bis own saddle 
that it should be made of some more pliant material, 
and that when rolled up it should be passed through 


I have had plenty of instances of what the Com- 
mittee bring; to notice and endorse their views. 

G. S. W. 


I agree regards each mule having a tarpaulin, 
but I do not agree in the recoinineudation that the 
arches of the saddle, which are the greatest safeguard, 
should be filled up ’with what would often he a hard 
and crumpled tarpaulin. Pliant waterproof stufit 
would I fear run the (’Government into great expense. 

G. S. W. 


the arches of the saddle. 


I agree. 


G. S. W. 


Ropes , — ^The Committee are of opinion that all 
ropes should he of hemp. 


Bridles ,- — The Committee recommend that the present watering bridle should be abolished. 

That a T lit be used instead to fasten on to the 

I accept this recommendation as proceeding from D^s — a rope rein to be used with 


practical men. 


G. S W. 


T bit — a half inch good English hemp rope with 
a T at one end and a large eye splice covered with 
leather at the other end. This can also he used for leading, by loosing the T on the off side 
and fisin" it at the full length of the rope to the ring at the hack of the saddle of the mule 
in front • 'if necessary, this rope could be shortened and knotted. It could also be used in lieu 
of the forefoot shackle and chain by being used as a picketing rope, by attaching the T 
through the D in the rear of the head-stall and passing the pieketting peg through a loop 
formed through the eye splice. 

Saddle— The Committee recommend a return to the old pattern ordnance saddle ■with 

breast-piece breeching and crupper with chain 
1 also agree in the reality of the disadTOntages attacJiments — the new pattern without Cruppers 
here shown. Cl. S. W. aiid with thongs has been found by every one 

who used them a complete failure— the thongs 
ire continually being lost and broken and were generally cmelessly knotted by the drivers, 


were ' 


causin'^ the loads to shift, and without a crupper the saddle rises and the breeching works up 
to the animaTs tail, cuts it, and causes unsteadiness and throwing of loads, and suffering to 


. the aaimal. 

I liesitate to recommend tbis. 



G. S. W. 


V. 


Loading frames were found 
very convenient and servieeable, but as they are 
apt to be lifted off the saddle by touching a rock, 
&C .5 it is recommended that above the hook on the 
iron arch, an iron stop should be fixed as per 
sketch in margin. 


Shackles and c/iaim.—The Committee have already shown how the loxefoot shackle and 
lain could be abolished, under the head of « bridles » above ; they now recommend the abolition 
'the hxh dfoot shackle and chain which are difficult to repair m the field are heavy to carry, 
. the hi ^ ^ and necessitate a good deal of extra weight in bar iron, &e., being 

iquireconstay F , repairing purposes. They are also dangerous if an animal happens 

: IttsoUedto hi». Th. would 

I break loose wloa > recommerid xn lieu a good hemp rope with the 

Iconenr. „ ordinary leather shackle known as 

■ 0. S, W. . , ■ . , . 
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Tile present pattern iron peg seems satisfactory. 


I concur in this recommendation. The transport 
followers haye often to move in small parties over 
very exposed ground during the rigor of a Baluchis- 
tan winter, and these small parties ought to have the 
shelter of tents or a tent. 

G.S.W. 


The present commissariat pattern/i?-^/ made of (stout can vas) lined with blanket 

was found satisfactory as it kept in good order and 

Ifallyoon<.armthe>.oteonjA«z^.^^^^ was not eaten by the mules; whereas the shaped 

blankets used by the Mountain Battery Royal 
Artillery mules soon became unserviceable, and were eaten by the mules themselves or their 
neighbours. TJie Committee recommend the commissariat pattern for universal adoption. 

Tents . — The present tent for commissariat and transport followers is too large and 

when small parties are detached they either have 
to go without shelter altogetlier^ or have an un- 
necessary large amount of accommodation^ while 
others have none. Recommended that the ordinary 
native cavalry sowars^ tents be suhstitutedy which 
would accommodate six men in each ^ are easily 
carried, easily pitched, even on bad or broken ground, and can be placed in positions where 
larger ones cannot: 

One tent of this description should be allowed to each saUiin for himself and his 
medicines, &e. 

Km. 

JTi/J.?.— The authorized weight of baggage for commissariat and transporc followers is 

lO lbs., whereas the actual weight of their autho- 
rized bagg’age in cold climates is found to be 
from 37 to 30 lbs., this causes necessarily over- 
loading of transport animals. The scale should 
therefore be revised, and the Committee recommend 
it should be fixed at 27 lbs. or 6 kits to a mule. 


The guiding sliould he that the follower be clothed 
up to the fullcliiuaterequireinents of the country he 
is to work in, and the true weight of such necessary 
clothing and bedding to match should he allowed and 
calculated in the transport required. 

TJie followers are not suliicieutly considered on 
service, and I think the economy a short-sighted one. 

G. S. W. 


Coohing pots . — ‘The Committee are of opinion that the different kinds of cooking pots 

for various castes should be authoritatively laid 
down in detail, and be strictly adhered to. The tin 
water bottles do not hold enough, and the Com- 
mittee recommencl small chagah in lieu. 


I think tliere would be a difficulty in systematizing 
amongst followers to wdiom I presume it refers, and 
chagah would leak, sureat and make a mess over 
the followers carrying them. The water bottle is 
better than the pattern issued to the British soldier. 

O. S. W.' ■ . 


. HiRBD TRANSPORT. 

Feed and pay . — The Committee consider that when the officer commanding the camp 
T xt XI 1 -x- 17 X 4 . considers it necessary for the efficiency of men 

In the Z hob Field Force the political department , . i ii . -Ji v Ji i i j 

undertook to feed the camel-men* They often were and animals that eitliei or both should leceiv© 
unable to do this and the camel drivers either desert- rations in kind, the issue should be on payment 
ed, were much discontented or had to be fed by our COmpulsorV. 

commisFarmt. I think it would work better if the ^ ’ 

department hisiug the camels were to feed the camel- 
men in remote districts where they have no opportunity 
of supplying themselves. 

. ' Q, S. W; . . 

Spare ropes. — -The Committee recommend that one of the spare mules with baggage 
guard, sliorild be equipped with some spare rope, twine and picks and hatchets, to enable 
brexkages to be repaired, loads re-adjusted and f.astenecl, and obstacles cleared along the route. 

(Sd.) J. R. IlURLTON-BENNET, iu^^^^^ 

President. / 

(Sd.) P. W. A. A. MILTON, 

King^e Own Yorhskire Light Infantry. 


(Sd.) 


Y Members. 


J. 


MONTEITH, Captain, 1 
7th Bombay Lancers* J 
Countersigned, 

G. S. WHITE, Major-General, 
Gomma^iding Quetta District. 


Remarks of Major- General Sir George White on the above Proceedings. 

Loading nets . — Loading nets are most useful with nearly every description of loads, but 
especially so when the loads are made up of numerous small parcels, such as light kits. The 
labour and irritation caused to a baggage ^nd rear guard by the constant falling off of such 
•articles is great, and the load arrives in anything but a compact form. x\t night articles work 
from under the ropes and are lost. All this is avoided by having strong nets, and when the 
ends of these nets are tied up the load must ride compactly, safely and high up on the camels 
back. The Arabs on the upper Nile, who take the greatest care of their camels, use these 
nets very generally. 
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^ Kakars.—Uhe Icaharn that now take service are almost useless in time of difficulty. The 
or dayidi is, however, oblio-atory until we get a substitute suitable fora lying down case. 
The race of dnli bearers that was so efficient has disappeared before carriage md rail- 
roads. The Committee appear to consider that the carriers attached to the ambulance 
transport are professional kahaTs^ but that the conditions under which they carry their loads 
with a field force are more trying than those of an ordinary dtdi ddk. I do not believe that 
most of the bearers entertained are professional The Committee recommend that 

the kfJian should be recruited, trained by and always attached to the medical department under 
conditions similar to those of ward servants. I would gladly see this recommendation carried 
into effect; but I fear that it would in ordinary times keep too many hands idle, while extra 
establishment would have to be entertained by the commissariat to do the wmrk now done by 
the I therefore , hesitate to recommend the measure on economical groumls ; but 1 

consider it absolutely necessary that the kakar.s should be more practised at their legitimate 
work than is the custom now : that eight men should be told off for each dayidi. and that on 
service the kahars should receive fighting meiTs rations. In the Zhob Field Force, wh^-- re the 
marching was over diflicult mountainous ground and waterless tracts, the following description 
was given of the ambulance transport, and was an exaggeration in degree rather than in- 
apposite in principle The were packed on camels, and made awkward loads ; tlie effete 
hearers rode the mules provided for the sick fighting men, and the sick fighting men walked/^ 


Quetta;, ' 

loth Fehruary 1891. j 


G. S. WHITE, Maj^y-Geneml. 


P.S. — In arlditiou to what I have written above, I recommended that a General Order 
be published, prohibiting unjointed tent poles and beds being carried on mules. Many officers 
still have them. , 


When compressed fodder is carried on the line of march, as was necessary during the 
Zhob expedition, 1890, the bales should he packed to resist greater wear and tear by the 
way. The thin canvas with which these bales are now covered bursts after a fall or two. At 
the end of every day’s march the}' are tumbled on to the ground, Oompressed fodder is only 
required where there is no indigenous forage for horses and mules and must be carried on 
camels who soon learn to supplement the scant camel-grazing by an indent on the bale carried 
by the camel in front of each, eSecting an entrance at the broken corner. 


G. S. W. 


iii.— •VKTEEIN.bKY. 


Peport by Yaterinary Surgeon 3 . G. O’Poiiel. 

I have the honour to forward for the information of the Major-General Commanding the 
following report in connection with the military operations of the Zhob Field Force, 1890. 

On the aOth September 1890, I received instructions from the Assistant Adjutant 
General, Sind District, to proceed to Quetta forthwith to inspect all the mules about to proceed 
with the expedition, I proceeded to Quetta next day, and on the three succeeding days I 
inspected all the transport mules as well as those of the Royal Artillery and Sappers and 
Miners. I was then ordered to proceed to Loralai to inspect all the horses of the 18th Bengal 

Lancers.and the transport mules about to proceed with the column from that station, and 
afterwards to accompany the force from Loralai. 

I shall arrange the subjects of this report under their different headings. 

Forsfs.— -The number of horses employed oii the expedition was very small, only 273 of 
I8th Bengal Lancers. On inspecting them very ■carefully, I found them all free from 

disease (although a short time before a supposed case of anthrax had been reported, of which 
the horse died), the horses were in excellent condition, their feet in good order and properly 

shod. 

I was with the IBth Bengal Lancers during the whole of the expedition as well as being 
in charge of the transport mules, and during that time, considering the length of some of the 
marches, and the nature of the ground traversed, it would be impossible to find less sickness 
or accidents among the same number of horses. There were 5_ deaths, one from colic, one 
from heart disease (hypertrophy of the heart), one from exhaustion, and tmi that died while 
away from head-quarters, which I never saw, but from the symptoms described to me by’ the 
squadron commander. Captain Money, I am of opinion that the horses died either of heart 

disease or conjestion of the lungs, both of them dropping down dead very suddenly. The horse 
that died from exhaustion was out from early morning until late at night, and had been going 
at a fast pace most of the day. another horse of this troop out on the same day s work 
was so ill that he had to be left about six miles from the camp, as the officer in command 
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was of opinion he was dying; the next morning when he sent ont to see him, the 
horse was found alive, so he was with much difficulty brought into camp, and when I examined 
him I foiiBd he \vas suffering from conjjestion of the lungs ; after applying suitable remedies 
he gradually recovered, and was afterwards discharged cured. There were a few shoes torn off 
the feet and about a dozen slight sore backs caused by this long day^s work. 

During the two months it was surprising to find how few horses suffered from 
sore backs, colds, or injuries; there were not more than half a dozen kicks among the 
horses, and losing a shoe was a very rare occurrence, there were a few bruised feet occasionally 
owing to the rough nature of the ground, there was an entire absence of girth galls and very 
few eases of fever or colds, taking the variations of the climate into consideration. Although 
a number of the horses showed signs of hard work and had got thinner, especially during the 
last ten days of the march to Loralai, owing to the severe rainy weather experienced, still they 
were in good hard working condition, and on arrival at Loralai there was not a single medical 
case under treatment, and only nine surgical cases, all of a very slight eharaeter. 

At my inspection of the mules at Quetta about to proceed on the expedition I 
found them all free from disease, the mules shown to me as belonging to the Quetta command, 
were in good eondition, but a number of mules sent from Peshawar and Rawal Piiidi were in 
very poor eondition, very small, and seemed quite unfit for transport work. The ones from 
Rawal Pin di were the worst, I understand that instead of taking these animals it was decided 
to take some of the mules from the Quetta command which had been cast as old and worn 

Owing to the mules having been sent with the different columns it was quite impossible 
for me to beep a correct account of the number of animals under treatment, but whenever all the 
columns u-ere encamped together 1 had an opportunity of examining nearly all the transport 
mules, and was surprised to find so few of them laid up : on the 18th November 1 inspected all 
the mules with two columns ; prior to the breaking up of the expedition, and out of a total of 
320, I found only 8 unfit for work, six of them suffering f rom sore backs (saddle galls), one 
from con jestion of the lungs and one from contusions, the result of a fall down a precipice. 
There was practically no sickness amongst the mules, with the exception of a few oases of 
ordinary colic. 

At my final inspection of the mules at Loralai I regret that, although the cases of sickness 
was still very small, the number of sore backs had increased, as out of a total of 526 mules, I found 
60 of them with sore backs (saddle galls). I attributed this large number to the severe rainy 
weather experienced during the later marches to Loi^alai, the saddle pads getting very wet and 
the groiunl extremely heavy ; in some places the mules were up to their knees in thiek mud, 
and the weight of the tents, &e., carried was, of course, greatly increased, owing to the con- 
tinuous rain. There was no inconvenience in the transport, although mules were put out of 
work, as there was a sufficiency of spare mules to take the place of those on the sick list. 

Cemeh . — Only a very small proportion of the camels taken on the expedition were Gov- 
ernment anirniils, the remainder being hired. I did not inspect these nor were they, as far as I 
was aware, in any way in my charge, although sometimes I advised as to their treatment, but 
no arrangements for medicines having been made for the use of such camels, and the camel- 
men prefeiTing their own way of treating them instead of foliowiiig my adviee, it was impossible 
to treat them. 


Ido 11' >b concur with this. If the camel owners felt 
they (^cmld draw on the commissariat for camels’ food, 
it would increase immensely the amount of grain, &c., 
to he cax’ried. 

G. S. W. 


On the return march to Loralai, I noticed that the majority of the camels were in poor 
ccudition, some of them being very weak, owing to long marches and insufficiency of feeding, 
besides this a large number of camels were very small and too young for such hard work. I 
might here point out that in my opinion when a contract is being made for camels for such an 

expedition it would (if it could possibly be 
arranged) be a good way for the transport de- 
partment to make it a part of the contract, that a 
c^vi^irx mm per 7mnsem be deducted from^ 
owners and that' the department 'arrange for the... 
proper feeding of the camels,, this' . would' "ensure 

■ their being fed ' and also ' , reduce the ' number :\of 
camels out of work and lower the mortality 

■ amongst them, 'as I understand that compensation 
■■ is given ,in ease' of camels dying. ■ Eleven Go .vern-* 

ment camels were inspeeted with mange, while 
camped in Apozai, but it was not of a severe type. 
Five Government camels had to be destroyed for necrosis of the vertebra, the result of 
saddle galls. 


Compuusation for camels that died was no part of 
the emi tract. It is patent that any such clause in a 
contract would be an inducement for camel owners to 
hr in," old worn out, or very young camels that would 
die, and get thorn more than their value in compensa- 
tion. I specially barred this system of compensation. 

G. S. W, 


Water . — The water met with on the expedition was in most places of a good or fair quali- 
ty, in some places it was impregnated with salts, notably sulphides of magnesia, which had 
the effect of causing thirst and slight diarrhcBa in some of the animalsv but the arrangements 
for watering the animals could not have been better, and to this I attribute the fact of the 
animals keeping their eondition so well. 
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Forage,— "The forage supplied tp the animals consisted of ground gram mi barley at first, 
afterguards wiiole g ram wBjS supplied j compressed dJ^nsa of an excellent (quality was also 
supplied, and good grass and HfSr whenever it could be secured ; the horses seemed to like 
the hill grass which was procurable in a number of camping grounds. Salt was also regular- 
ly supplied to the animals. 

Contrary to my expectations no ill effects of giving whole gram to the animals occurred, 
but the precaution of always mixing it with some fine was taken ; this in my opinion 

prevented a number of animals from getting colic or indigestion, so often met witb when 
whole is used lor feeding. 

The saddles used consisted of the riding stmha and the pack of the Government 
pattern. The miika saddle was mostly used by the 18th Bengal Lancers for their transport 
mules, it seemed to suit well, except that in hilly country the loads sometimes shifted, and a 
separate driver was required for each mule, instead of one driver for two or three mules loaded 
with the pack saddle. 

The horse saddles used by the 18th Bengal Lancers were of a good pattern, padded with 
strips oi mimd ah ^ which could he removed at any time; and lined with leather instead of serge. 
It has two great advantages — Isi^ being able to cutout a piece of numdah^ if the saddle touches 
any part of the back, thus taking the weight off the part ; and 2nd, the leather lining does 
not wear out easily as would be the case with serge. And the only disadvantage I could see 
is that the leather has to be kept properly cleaned, if not, it is liable to get hardened, but I 
never saw a case of this. There is one fact I should like particularly to bring under notice 
whilst on the subject of saddles, namely, that whilst inspecting the mules of No. 7 Mountain 
Battery, Royal Artillery, I was surprised to find a great number of the mules of the battery 
suffering from severe wounds on the backs, almost all of them situated on the arch of the 
ribs on the near side. I was for a long time puzzled, as I could not account for this being the 
case ; first it was thought it was due to the dhanda sticks tied on from the head collar to the 
near side of the body roller. It seemed impossible that this would cause it, but on fitting on 
a couple o:E saddles I found that the girths appeared to be too long and the saddle being always 
girthed on and tightened on the near side, the large buckles of the girth on that side went too 
high up in some places, reaching to the arch of the ribs, consequently unless there was a good 
amount of stuffing of the pad at this spot, after a few days^ work the buckles caused a soreness 
of the skin and a sore back, or more properly, a sore side,— hence, in my opinion, the number 
of sore backs found in the mules of the Royal Artillery out with the expedition. 

Captain Wickham of the commissariat department informed me since my return, that in 
Afghanistan a number of mules were found to be suffering from sore sides, principally the near 
side and that after careful investigation it was found that the continuation of the arch of the 
saddle front and rear so pressed on the sides as to allow of no motion of the saddle, and a 
bulging of the skin and muscles between the continuations of the arches was caused, so that 
the'buckles pressed on the sides in this particular place and caused the wounds. After that Mr. 
J. Anderson, late Inspecting Veterinary Surgeon, Bombay Arni}^, recommended that the wings 
of the arch of the saddle be cut off high up; but in any case if the girths are too long and being 
always tightened on the near side would, I think, be quite sufficient to cause any such sores 
as I have described. 

Medicines and InstrmienU . — As soon as I received orders to proceed with the expedition 
I telegraphed to the Chief Commissariat Officer, Ouetta, for the number of mules T required 
for trarisport for medicines and instruments; at the same time saying that on arrival in Qaetta 
I would select medicines, &c., required; on arrival I gave this list as well as saying what neces- 
saries ouo’ht to be taken. I then went to Loralai, and on meeting the force from Quetta at 
Toi War,^I received the permission of the Chief Commissariat Officer to take over and keep 
in my own charge, one medicine chest with a few medicines and instruments which I could 

usein case I was called out suddenly, or at night. 

When I went to select the medicines, &c., at Toi W^ar camp I found six veterinary medicine 
chests in charge of the transport, but very few of the medicines I had previously asked for. 
One end of each chest was fitted with small partitions for carrying small bottles, but there 
were no small bottles in any of them, there were some large bottles containing medicines in 
one or two of the boxes, but some of tlie bottles were so tall that they had to be packed length- 
wise instead of standing upright, as in the latter position the lid of the boxes could not be 
shut ; there was a lot of useless medicine taken and the medicine required could not be found. 

I will give an instance of a few things omitted by way of explanation 

Taken— 

1 large iron mortar and pestle (half a load for one mule). 

5 or 8 balling irons. 

About 1 maund chiretta. 

I . „ ' eatecha. 

..■■■/> 45 ' ' 7 / ■ 
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Potass. 'Nitrass. 

■Saiiail scales' and weights 
,, Argent Nit rass,. 

Small mortar and pestle. 

Gentian.' 

Sponges. 

Towels. ■ 

Bandages. 

And verv little of the most useful medicines. I had several times to get some medicines 
from the officer commanding the ISth Bengal Lancers. On the 28th October Apozaid was 
infOTined that the medicines, &c., I had applied for had been mnotioned. and would probably be 

sent out to me, but 1 never received them. 

I am o^ course, fully aware of the short notice (two days) in which the things should have 
been procured, but it would be advisable to have veterinary medieme chests complete with 
bottles, &c., ready for use on short notice. 

I need b-ardlv point out the difficulty of making up the medicines without a mortar and 
pestle, and the trouble of having to borrow weights and scales from the 18th Bengal Lancers 

every time a of was required. 

General remarh.-Owms to the force being so often divided it was impossible to' keep 
*ueh strict supervision over the animals as one would have Avished, but fortunately there 
waTno outbreak of disease of any kind. For days at a time numbers of mules were away on 
dutv in charge of sergeants of the transport department There were three mhUrze of this 
department with the expedition, they carried out their duties fairly well, but them was ^ the 
S difficulty in getting them to dress wounds properly, such as clippnig oif all the hair 
mund the wounds W keeping wounds clean. The sergeants in charge of the mules seemed 

t^ne to take every care of them and were very careful in reporting every case and doing 
their best to carry out my instructions. 

The salwi "of the 18th Bengal Lancers appears to be an exceptionally good man 
Hs work and carried out my orders most carefully, and I might mentoii that he was always 
ready to do any work for me outside his regimental duty. The officer commanding his 

reffiLnt kindly allowed him to do so, as I l.ad to do all the work myself which usually 

Solves on the sergeant farrier and shoeing smiths. I would rppectfully bring to notice 
that there were from 150 to 200 officers’ chargers on the e-xpedition, and for this number 
ef'aninviL I had no assistants to help me in administering medicines or looking after cases m 
mv absence and 1 have had a large number of complaints about officers being unable to have 
their horses shod. Although they carried their spare shoes wnh them, the naMs of the 
ISth Bengal Lancers were unable to shoe half the number of officers horses sent to them to he 
shod without the shoeing of the horses of their regiment being neglected, which the officer 
eemraandino- naturally took care should not he the case, consequently a number of officers 
® ^ . u chargers had to go for a long time without being 

The shoeing of ofScera 1101368 IS always a diffica y, Through the coui'tesy of Major Eicliard- 

and leads to great jncoiivenienee on seiv-ce. ^ commanding the 18th Bengal Lancers, I was 

■ able several times to have lanie horses belonging 

fn officers shod otherwise the horses would have been useless to their owners for riding. 

T wLld respectfully suggest, to meet the requirements of the department on active service, 
Ll Si uClil of Tmill Votorinory SI.® Corps, os from erporienoo go.oed on this 
exoedition I am coniidout that had there been an epidemic of disease a single veterinary 
smtteon without any assistant whatever v^ould be quite unable to cope with it. 

“ J. G. O’DONEL, 

Veterinary Smyeon^ A. „:F. ',1)*:' 


Karachi 


aSrd Decemher 1890. 


a 
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BemarJcs of Major-General Sir George While on the above report. 

I concur fully in this report. _ 

G. s. w.; ' ' - 

iv.— M edical. ' ; ; ; 

Report by Deputy Surgeon- General 8. A. Lithgoio, O.B., RS.O., Principal Medical, Officer. 
With reference to District Order No. 104‘4, Zhob Field Force, of 9th instant, I have the 

honourtosubmitthereportsandsuggestionsasunder:— 

EdabUehmenhoffieldhospitak shonU he handed over by the commissariat depart- 
ment complete a week before the time fixed for their departure in order to enable the medical 
^ officer charge to draw and dispose oi tne 

I coacur, _ necessarj equipment and get the hospitals^ in 

G. S. W. proper working order before starting. The night 

before starting, as was the case in most instances, caused much inconvenience and trouble. 
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Bihtie^ of GommiBmriat mrgeanU attached to hospitah should be better defined. At 

present they do not appear to be sufficiently under 
I accept tMs where practicable^ the control o£ the medical officers in charge. They 

are liable to he removed by the commissariat 
department pst when they have got their hands in.''^ They should not be liable to be 
shifted as they are. 

f he men supplied as tent lascars to hosjpUals were not o£ that class and did not know 

their work. This should be remedied. 

I concur, 

G. s, >y. 

The hoses of carpenters^ tools were supplied with tools whose edges were useless, a 

better quality is necessary. 

■ I concur. 

' G.'S W., 

Some good axes for if supplied each hospital/- would often have proved 

most useful. 

1 tlunk this esECntial. 

G. S. W. 

Ropes for hospital latrine screens are not sanctioned in Field Service Manua/ Medical. 
This omission should be remedied as the ordnance department will not supply them 

otherwise. 

I concur. 

G. S. W. 

Iron should take the place of wooden ones^ and with them should be supplied 

iron mallets of the pattern issued to transport 

, Tm 5 for a mountain campaign where the ground 18 Those with iron heads and wooden 

^ g handles are alwaj^s coming to grief. 

Kahars were generally of bad physique, untrained to the work, and but a very small 
Bronortion of them belonged to that caste at all For these several reasons they were quite 
Lemial to the work demanded of them. Six men had enough to do to carry an empty dandi 
on mosbofthemarelies. For mountain warfare, in which long marches over steep psses, 

along rocky beds of rivers, and strips of heavy, 
sandy and stony deserts, form the prominent 
features, 8 men per dandi are the least that should 
be allotted. They from the nature of their work 
require a fighting man^s ration as much, if 
not more than the sepoy does. 

AmhnJancc ndina saddles are not comfortable and slide about, causing in one instance 

a severe fall to a patient. The ordinary riding 

I agree. ^ Saddle or some modification of it seems more 

G. S. W. 

desirable. 

Mule transport for field hospitals wherever mule ambulance transport is in use siiouid 

be the rule. Camels arrive in camp usually hours 
after the sick, and in some instanees^ of long 
marches and bad roads, not until late at night. In 
this way the sick are liable to suffer exposure, and 
delay in getting their accustomed food to an 
injurious extent. 


I fiilty endorse this view from experience in seve- 
ral campaigns of late years. The duh ov dandi is 
obligatory and 8 hearer-^ are required for each. 
These men should have fighting men’s rations. 

G. S. W. 


Mule transport for all bagg.age of the hospital 
vould greatly increase the nninher of animals for 
rhich grain rations, and even sometimes compressed 
bra-e have to be carried. A proportion of mules 
lan ncarlv always bo givtor to the hospital and things 
Qost urgently rc(iuire(l can be conveyed on them. 

' G. S. W. 


Eatio 7 is. 

X concur, and have treated of this subject in my 
remarks on the Chief Commissariat Offiem-’s rqwrt. 

G. S, W. ■ 


A more liberal issue of meat iu cold climates when combined^ with fatiguing 

marches seems desirable for native troops. The 
camp followers generally under similar cireum- 
stan'ces should get an increased ration. For the 
rfaK hearers I consider this a necessity. 

Alum for purifying water would often he very useful. This might be made an obligatory 
article with corps units, to he left in charge of company cooks. 

T/ie hospital storekeejper’s relation to the medical officer in charge of a field hospital and 
the relative Responsibility of each in the matter of hospital equipment seem to mquire defining 

VioH-er Paraoraph 593, Army Eegulations, India, Volume VI, has hera coiwidered by one 

meSal office? affected, to be in conflict with paragraphs 162 and 163, Field Service Manual, 
inasmuch as hospital storekeepers when attached to station hospitals a,ie responsible foi 

of S toBpW Li in tit”' -??? 1?°“’ 

the medical officer in charge grant receipts; whereas by the paragraphs 16.v and li3 above 

^uote^ t a field hospital the medical officer in charge is required to give receipts for the whole, 
quotea, in a neia nospi Under the latter circumstances, if the responsibility 

I think on service all authority and responsibility tjjg j^edical officer is unquestionable, the hospi- 

.houia be given to the raedicial ofScer m charge of storekeeper should be directly under the medical 

the field hcspital. G S W. oflScer in charge, and should not he removed by the 
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commissariat department wibhoiit reference to liim. There were some complaints on this Iasi 
head during the expedition. 


■ Quetta; 

Shi December 1890* 


! 


S. A. LITHGGW, 

Vejmty Stirgeon- General^. 


v.~Ordnance. 

Report by the Ordnance Officer^ (Quetta Didrkt. 

"Vl^ith reference to District Order No. 1044<^ dated 9th December 1890, I have the honour 
to report as follows 

Under District Orders the corps detailed for the Zhob Field Force submitted requisitions 
for the stores authorised for field service. 


It is presumed that telegraphic orders for mobilization would be sent simultaneously not 
only to the army under the orders of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, but also to all 
departments, including the ordnance department, under the Government of India, which 
department could then comply at once with all authorised demands from corps for stores for 
field service. It is suggested that when mobilization does not take place, but only a small 
force or expedition is ordered, telegraphic orders be also simnltaoeously sent to departments 
whether field service stores are or are not to be issued to the corps composing such force or 
expedition. For want of such orders countersignature on the sole responsibility of the Gen- 
eral Officer Commanding had to be applied for on requisitions from corps, though I took upon 
myself the lesponsibility of issuing all stores at once to avoid any delay. 


Corps are ordereil on mobilization or when warned for field service to submit emer- 
gent requisitions for stores to complete them to war scale and to replace any condemned. In 
the case of all authorised demands 1 beg strongly to recommend that the words emergent 
be omitted as it entails the submission of the requisition to the officer commanding the sta- 
tion for his countersignature, thereby causing apparently unnecessary delay, taking up the 
time of the officer commanding the station at such a time and practically making merely 
a post office of the station staff office. Such requisitions might jvell only be ordinary ones 
with urgently required entered in red ink in the column of remarks with on mobilization 

or the name of the force or expedition. The 
I conciu’ in these recommeudations , ^ stores being already authorised by requisitions could 

be passed at once by the arsenal without further 

correspondence. 


3. The table of tents allowed on page 5 of the Field Service Equipment Tables, 1888, 
Section I, Staff, does not show which are to be supplied at the cost of the State. This also 
applies to the tables of tents througliout the other sections. 

, /-K/S. DUNSTERVILLE, 

Ordfuince Officer, 


vi. — EquiTMENT. 

Note by MajoV’- General Sir George White, 

The water bottle supplied to British troops is most unsuitable, and a great deal too 
small for a dry waterless country like Zhob or Afghanistan. It is the very worst pattern 
I know* 

The axes issued by the commissariat for cutting wood were of most inferior quality. 
Axes should be issued to corps ; none are provided by the Field Service Equipment Tables. 
On several campaigns I have found that the axes become useless in a very short time and 
I think that the very best American axes should be supplied. 

The Cawnpore ammunition boots were found to last much worse than the English made 
ones. The soles of the former come away from the welts. All boots to last in a rocky 
stony couutiy should he ‘Miobnailed, ^^sueh as, I believe, are issued occasionally at home* The 
time a hobnailed boot outlasts the ordinary ammunition boot must be learned. by experience 
to be believed. 

The head-stalls issued for transport mules were found throughout to be made of such 
inferior leather as to be quite unserviceable. 

Lanterns brass globular of mountain battery proved quite unserviceable. They are 
so fragile that the movement of a mule pack load shakes them to pieces. 

60 are allowed to a mountain battery, 90 were found barely safficieut* 
I recommend an increase of'. 30, . . 
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111 a country wliore water is seatee like Zhob and AfghauistaUj and catops are often. 


■unavoidably a considerable distance from water, and marebes are very lon^ witb not a drop 
of water on tbe road, spare mnle pakhals are very desirable, say 1 pair extra per 100 men. 
The p^wlins, harness and magazine issued to mountain battery cracked and become (|iiite 
unserviceable after a few days use. Those issued to the transport department are far super- 


ior. 


The provision of a certain number more small tents to regiments of native infantry for 
the use of small escorts and <ruards is essential. Eavildam’ guards of, say, 12 men are fre- 


quently detached. If five tents to hold 12 men each were introduced as part of the regimental 
camp equipage corresponding arrangements could be made regimentally for cooking pots 

for that number of men. This would conduce 
greatly to the comfort and compactness of smaller 


G. S. Single Fij, 80 lbs. 


detachments and escorts for whom no suitable arrangements now exist. 


vii. — F ield Service EquiPMENT Tables. 


Note hy Major-General Sir- George White, 


Provision should be made for the issue of pack-saddles, line gear, &c., for the 87 
Government grass mules permanently attached to Bengal cavalry regiments (A. G. No. 
3S19-B. of 30 th September 1889). 


Now staff offices are supplied by Government, provision should be made for the issue by 
the ordnance department of office tent, and camp furniture, such as tables, chairs, lamps, mule 
kajmealis^ &c. Also for office stationery, note-books, diaries, portable inkstands, trypograph, 
&e., and it should be kid down whence such are to be obtained. 


Several articles classified under the head of Miscellaneous in pages 7, 8, 9 of Field Service 
Equipment Tables of 1888, Section VIII, require farther specification as to source of supply. 

If regiments are to supply soles and other articles for repair of boots from their shoe- 
makers^ shop, they will require an allowance of carriage for the same. The same applies in a 
modified degree to the tailors^ shop, but boots are the chief essential in a campaign. 


In case these supplies require replenishing at the front the commissariat department 
should supply carriage for the materials for mending that would be required by the artisans in 
these workshops. 


II. — Report on the working of all armsi' 


A great advantage was derived in this campaign from the reduction of followers conse- 
quent on making the British troops cook and do nearly everything for themselves. No 
followers were required for them except heldars and melitars, who performed the menial duties 
of conservancy, which, while serving along-side of native troops, it is inadvisable for the British 
soldiers to do for themselves. 


I was fortunate in the matter of road-making in having under my command the King^s 
Own Yorkshire Light Infantry, a battalion largely composed of men of the labouring classes. 
I always aimed at piece work, and apportioning the work to the several corps by a system of 
petty contracts. This I have found to be the surest and quickest way of getting work done 
in all campaigns of which 1 have had the direction. 


The operations entailed upon officers and men exertions and exposure of nn exceptional 
kind. During the two months about which the Zhob Field Force was in the field its columns 
marched on the aggregate 1,800 miles; of this distance 82S miles was over new routes which 
had never before been followed by a British force, and to traverse which the troops had often 
to make their own roads. The character of the countr}'', in some instances, prevented the 
use of transport animals ; the men had then to carry bedding, rations and cooking-pots for 
themselves and to sleep without tents with from 13° to 20° of frost- 


The marching was always over rocks and stones and often in river-beds where the water 
was frequently, one or two feet deep. " 

I cannot speak too highly of the cheerfulness and good spirit with which all hardships 
and privations were undergone by all ranks, both British and native. 


Quetta; ' 
mh March 1891 


G. S. WHITE, Major- General, 


* Attached to this were separate reports by officers commanding corps. These with the exception of that of the 
Commanding .Engineer are not printed. 
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Meport on fMgmteting Operations connected with the Zhoi Meld Force y 1890, 

The engineer force with the column consisted of four officers and one company of Bombay 
Sappers and Miners. The troops moved so rapidly that there was never occasion to construct 
huts and for the same reason no civil labour was employed on work. 

At most of the camps a few sappers were employed in improving the water-supplj^ and 
communieationSj and in a few cases, such as the camp at Mogul Kot, to which there was a sheer 
ascent of 700 or 800 feet, the sapper labour was supplemented by that of working parties of 
mfantry. 

On the march a small detachment of sappers generally accompanied the advanced guard 
and were constantly employed in removing boulders and otherwise improving the roads, so 
as to enable the main body and baggage to follow* Where, as was often the ease, there was 
no road, tools were taken for the infantry portion of the advanced guard to assist in clearing 
the road. 

The sapper company was generally divided into two half companies, one with each of the 
main columns. Tools for about 300 men in addition to those with the sapper company were 
taken on mules during the first phase, of the operations, and a large reserve of explosives and 
more tools were sent to Apozai, to be made use of as required during the second phase of the 
operations. , 

As it was advisable to keep down carriage to its lowest limit and the work to be done 
in roaxl-making was heavy, the working parties of infantry were generally employed in short 
reliefs of from two to four hours^ work, so as by frequently changing the men to get the 
greatest amount of work out of them with the fewest number of tools. Daring the latter 
part of the operations the necessary repairs to tools were carried out at night by the sapper 
workmen. By this means it was often possible to employ over 1,000 men on working parties 
during tlie day. 

Besides the ordinary road-making, which was heavy and constant, at two places the work 
was exceptionally difficult, vic.^ at the Chuhar Khel Dliana and at the Viliowa pass. 

At the former the whole force was detained while the road was being made practicable 
through a narrow rocky defile between three and four miles long, blocked up io places by 
huge boulders and with a strong stream flowing through it. 

The 3rd Baluchis, three-quarters of the battalion (>f the Yorkshire Light lEfantry and 
half the company of sappers were employed on making this road eonstantly for five days, and 
small parties in keeping the road open after it had been once made. 

The work was exceptionally heavy, but officers and men worked with a wonderful will and 
with intelligence, requiring little supervision when once it was explained to them the nature of 
the work required. It was a most fortunate thing that both here and at the Vihowa the water 
was warm owing to the presence of sulphur springs, or it would have been impossible to have 
got through so much work with the men constantly in and out of the water. 

In the Vihowa pass the work was not so heavy, but there being constant rain the flood 
water was very strong, and there was considerable risk of the men being carried away some- 
times. 

In the last tangi through which the column passed, which was only 300 or 400 yards long, 
the men worked in one-hour reliefs so as to get through in the intervals between the freshets. 

The passage of these iangis in the floods was so difficult that at one time, after it had 
been constantly raining for two days, it became a matter of serious consideration whether the 
column would not have to retrace its steps and try the kafila route over the mountains which 
had been diverged from two marches back. 


■ Qvnnw ; 

mh March 1891 


J. I. GAEWOOD, Mcfor, 'EM 


IIL-^’-'Beport on tactics adopted y special system of marclimg^ arrangement of troops for ensuring 
rapid pacif cation of the country, lines of communication^ 

As regards the working of all arms as tactical units, the experience of the Zhoh Field 
Force provides no information for future guidance. 

On the line of march each unit was kept complete in itself, the following order being 
observed : 

Keserve ammunition on mules, hospital dandis and panniers and stores foil >wing 

the rear of each unit.. 
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The force was almost divided iiifco several columns with a view to facility of 

supply, reduction of the length of the baggage column, learning as much geography as pos- 
sible, and extending our political influence as widely as my opportunities would admit. 

Great advantage was derived from keeping these columns, which were always of consider- 
able strength, together, and not offering the bait to fanatics of small detached parties. 

With regard to the operations tc subdue the Sheranis, I have always found that a know- 
ledge of the exalted ideas which mountain tribes entertain of the inaccessibility of their hills 
I’s' most useful.. 

The great thing is to get above them and to intercept their retreat and the withdrawal 
of their flocks and herds by the occupation of all main lines of retreat with detachments used 
as stops.” ' 

With this object in view, one of my columns climbed the Maramazli hill, which com- 
mands Namar Kalan, the principal village of the Sheranis, and which offered great difficulty to 
the passage of troops without transport. Having surmounted this hill, I held the whole coun- 
try in the palm of my hand, aod the tribesmen had no alternative but to submit. 

The principle was adopted of occupying with troops, previous to my advance, Drazand 
and Domandi, villages belonging to other sections of the Sheranis. This was with a view to 
containing them, preventing doubtful sections from taking up arms against us, and isolating 
the Kliiddarzais. 


Quetta ; 

9th March 189.L 


} 


G. S. WHITE, Major-General 


jjr — lieport on the difficidiie^^ if attendmg the employment of men of different Pmi- 

dencieSyCo^ning mider different rules. 

No sort of difficulty was experienced. Under the orders of His Excellency the Ccmmand- 
er-in-Ghief I was allowed to select my own troops. The men composing the two Baluch 
Battalions, although belonging to the Bombay Presidency were all Punjabis and Pathans, and 
as such well suited for a mountain campaign. . 

The men of No. 1 Company, Bombay Sappers and Miners, although not equal in physique 
to the Baluchis, or nearly so good marchers, yet did most excellent work with the pick and 
shovel. 


G. S, WHITE, Major-General 
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Appendix K- 


REPORT ON SURVEY OPERATIONS. 


Report by Lieut. ‘•Colonel T. IL Eoldichf R,E.^ Suroey Officer miih the Zhoh Field ■ Force p 
on the country operated in duriny October and Novemher 1890^ dated 4th February 1891. 

The expeditionary force under the command of Sir George White left the head of theZhob 
valley early in the month of October/ and was divided into two columns at Hindu Bagh, for 
the purpose of better exploring the Khaisor valley, and the hills separating that valley from the 
Kundar. My assistant/ Captain Mackenzie, E.E., who, with Sub- Survey ors Shekh Mohiud- 
din and A sgar Ali, formed the survey part}^ of the expedition, was detached from the force 
at Shiua Khula, and proceeded, with Captain Mason, R.E., of the Intelligence Branch, to the 
watershed at the head of the Rod by a direct pass northward, for the purpose of taking 
observations from the Sakir peak, which overlooks the head of the Ivundar and the com- 
paratively open tract of country forming the watershed between the Kunclar and Argliestan 
valleys. 

Captain Mackenzie having submitted separately {;vide letters attached) a full report of 
his proceedings, I need not refer further to his share in the survey work of the expedition 
than to note that he reached the highest point of Sakir with difficulty, and found it to be scarp- 
ed with precipices, and so narrow as to render the work of observing a matter of danger/ as well 
as oC difficulty. He succeeded, however/ in taking a round of horizontal angles to the most 
important points on the watershed in Afghanistan, and southward; to form the necessary 
connection with previous triangulation ; but he was quite unable to take any observations for 
altitude owing to the position of the theodolite and his own precarious foothold. 


Personally I accompanied the column under Sir Robert Sandemon, which was to follow up 
, ,, 1 T-i • . . p the lower valley of the Rod and then debouch into 

® the .Ahaisor plain by a hitherto unexplored pass- 

This gave me the opportunity of observing the configuration of the hills flanking the Rod, 
which narrow at one point to a far enough to form a coimection with 

previous surveys of the upper course of the stream. 


The closing in of the hills I found to be quite oorrectly shown in our maps, but there 
was nothing really deserving to be called a gorge, as that word is usually applied to the 
rocky river gorges so common on the frontier. 


The hills are composed of the same formation of clay and sand, admixed with boulders, 
which forms the prevailing feature of all the lower ridges of these contiguous valleys, and no 
very great difficulty would be experienced in carrying either a road or railway past them to 
the head of the Rod valley. No opportunity occurred of carrying a connected line of levels 
up the valley, aud the barometric determinations shown in the map are disjointed, having been 
determined at various seasons with different instruments, but they are sufficient to show that 
in all pi\d)abilifcy a suitable gradient for a railway could be found from the debouchment 
of the Rod to the bead of the Kadanai. Bearing in mind the somewhat unexpected diffieurties 
which were found to beset the Ivundar valley route on subsequent examination, it appears to 
me that a closer survey of the Rod valley by trained railway engineers would be most advis- 
able. IC if is ever contemplated to carry a line direct to New Cbatmui, which will avoid 
the difficulties of the Khojak gradients and tunnel, I am inclined to think that the Rod valley 
line may prove the best to adopt. 


The pass from the Rod Baraksia into Khaisor leaves the valley just above its nar- 
rowest point, and follows up a small affluent on its left bank. 


Prom the head of this it passes over a succession of flattisli ragkzas, or small 
plateaux covered with stones and stunted grass, to a small local kotal, from whieh there is a 
steep descent, short but sharp, whieh leads into the bed of the Sliaran Kar (Zhob affluent). A 
mile or so further is the remote hamlet of Baraksia, Hera brackish water was found in shallow 
wells, and one spring of fresh sweet water. 


Baraksiais but a small green spot, well hidden away amongst the low, red, clay hills 
whieh fringe the higher ranges between Zhob and Khaisor. Looking forward along the route, 
there is, on the right front, the massive range of Torg bar ; on the left, the long rugged line 
o£ the Ijunda hills, and between them is a low, open mass of rounded hillocks formed by de- 
tritus from the higher ranges, through and over which the road passes by easy gradients into 
Khaisor. 


The prevailing impression, carefully fostered by its few inhabitants, is that this part of 
the country is almost destitute of water. This is by no means absolutely true, for on ascend- 
ing Torgharto get observations from its highest peak, a fair-sized or blanket village, was 
observed on the west face of the hill, from which a plentiful supply of perfectly sweet water 
(derived from local shallow wells) was obtained, to recruit the exhausted energies of 
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and gaides after a severe day s climbing. Immense flocks of sbeep and goats were pasturing 
about tlie billsides, where grass was abundant. There can be no doubt that this district is a 
rich pasture land for the greater part of the year. 

From Haodakj our next camp in the Khaisor valley, we moved eastward to Jogizai/'^ a 
Khaisor valley. Settlement at the northern extremity of the Toi 

pass into Khaisor from Zhob, a route which had 
meanwhile been surveyed by Asgar Ali, working with Sir G. White’s column. The Kiaaisor 
Talley is a repetition on a smaller scale of the Zhob valley. It is open, desolate and com para lively 
flat, intersected by innumerable nalm from the northern hills, which cut deep into the sandy 
soil, and devoid of any vegetation except the universal wormwood scrub and tufts of long coarse 
grass, Oecasionally deep beds of sand occur, especially near the bed of the main stream. At 
China Slior a plentiful supply of water was obtained from the bed of the Khaisor itself, and there 
was a small amount of tamarisk jungle. The fall of the valley is very gentlej amounting to 
about 15 feet per mile between Haodak and Jogizai. From Jogizai, without waiting for a junc- 
tion with the other column, our little force marched northwards to Thanishpa, a rather remark- 
able village situated near the main pass crossing the ^divide’ between Khaisor and Kumlar. 
It^ was here that the well-known robber chief, Bangal (son of Dost Muhammad), was known 
to be holding a rock-hidden fastness, from which be was prepared to defy our efforts to dis- 
lodge him. However, a recDiinaissanee by the 18th Bengal Lancers the previous dajMuid 
sufficed to shake his resolution, and he had retired precipitately on the morning of our arrival 
to the hills beyond the Kundar, picking up his dissolute old father somewhere 
Thither he was pursued by the IBth Bengal Lancers and some of the levies, but he succeeded 
in making good his escape beyond the Kundar (which was by Government order the liudt of 
our explorations), leaving some o£ his baggage (amongst which were a few articles of really 
valuable loot) in the hands of liis pursuers. 

Thanishpa, at a height 7,850 feet above sea level, is a picturesque village in the heart of 
Tha ish a Biieri hills. It possesses an abundant supply of 

fresh spring water, which is well utilized for irriga- 
tion purposes, the cultivable ground being terraced after the Afghan fashion. This area, 
however, is but small, being limited to a comparatively narrow strip between high .mud- 
stone ridges ; but, such as it is, it is in very agreeable contrast to the rugged bar- 
renness of the rocky waste which surrounds it. Thei'e are a few almond trees, a few 
stone-built huts, and a general air of prosperity which is totally absent in either the Khaisor or 
Kundar valleys. The Thanishpa stream passes by a devious course to the KuDdar, running 
nearly due east. It is below the level of the village, hidden in a rocky gorge. The road from 
Jogizai to Thanishpa is an open one, running norUiwavd across the Khaisor plain till it 
reaches the foot of the hills, where there are one or two small and inefficient wells. From 
there it is still comparatively easy, following a winding track till it strikevS the main 7^oia^ over 
the w^atershed. Near Thanishpa it is difficult for camels or horses, as it crosses a succession of 
flat sloping sandstone slabs. This, however, is no part of the main pass into the Kuiidar,^ 
which diverges just short of this point, and about two miles short of Thanishpa itself, taking 
a more easterly trend, and following the dry bed of a 7iala, which is salted with white efflores- 

,, . 1 eence, and sparsely fringed with tamarisk jungle 

Thanisiipa to the Kundar. „ ’ „ -v ^ . 7 . 

^ for a tew miles. Leaving this nahs the route 

rises to the kotal (Shin Narai) by an easy ascent, and then plunges down steeply and sharply 
over shaly ridges for about a mile. Thence it runs into the Kundar plain at the northern end 
of the N (gauge district by easy gradients. At this point, the plain is comi^aratively open, and 
the hills on the left bank of the river stand back from it in short and isolated ridges. As a 
rule, the river bed is dry, but here there is a considerable flow of fresh, sweet waterf* The soil 
of the plain is sandy, covered with wormwood scrub and tufts of short stunted grass, with a 
sprinldiiig of tamarisk near the river bank Wood is plentiful everywhere, but water only 
occurs at long intervals in the bed of the river, and is usually salt. The Kundar in the month 
of October is practically dry. Tl^e height of the valley is about 6,300 feet at Nigange-Kundar, 
and the fall of the river gentle throughout its course to the Gomal. The valley is uninhabited 
and showed few signs ofliaving been grazed over by flocks of sheep or by camels. ^ Yet it is 
an excellent grazing country, well adapted for sheep farming, and its desertion is probably 
due to the insecurity of property throughout this ' no man’s land.’ There is a well recognized 
route f ollowing up the Kundar as far as^Nigange, and thence running by several branches across 
' the intervening watershed into the Marnf valley, but 

Watersheds between Kundar and Maruf. extreme scarcity of Water On the high level 

is a serious obstacle to he encomitered. A nearer exammation of this elevated tract, which 
was obtained by Captain Macken^^^ Saldr peak, only serves to confirm oiir previous 

impressions as to its character. It is open, but for a few isolated and scattered masses of hills, 
apparently traversable in any direction, waterless, and it is probably not less than 8,000 feet 
above sea. It is to be regretted that no opportunity was offered of more thoroughly exploring 
it for local native information was most difficult to obtain, and probably utterly ^untrustworthy 
wiien obtained. Possibly water would easily be reached by well sinking, but the ^absence of 
villages and cultivation liereabouts indicates an absence of water anywhere near the surtace. 

^ The naxiie of Sbor. (The Tillages belong to the Jogizai sub^secfcb^^ Eakar 

tribe.— A'. H. M. ■ 

f This water was slightly brackish.— A. H. M. 
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The Tipper Kundar proved to be in independent territory, but how^ far northward its 

iUB upic independence extends from the left bank opposite 

Probauio extent of indepenaeut temtory. Nio'ano'e, it is impossible to say. As far as we 

1 ■.^certain, our previous information on the subject appeared to be correct, and the limits 

Xtli'‘.iSiomof the Tirwahpkm^ eountry, may be accepted as .be 

Affdiaii boundary in that direction. _ r. t .n i ■ n 

° Tn lower Kundar, however, immediately south of its junction with the Gomal, the high 

In iGvvei left b^nk of the river is Suliman Lhel eountry, 

and IhShins qu°te doLinate the eLance to the valley. A more detailed description of the 

T-i-ilev will be found in Captain Mackenzie’s report. _ 

Leavino- the Kundar altogether about eight miles north of Nigange, the column .^“^er 

Leaving tne xv i s, Sandeman struck eastward over a senes of 

TheChoklian route to Kundar Domandi from io.jy sandstone ridges at close intervals, along a 

Thauishpa. well recognized knfila, route into the Zhob. 

mi ■ ^ for the Durt) 0 «e of surveying the Chukhan valley, from its source to the point reach- 

^1'-® ' ivsLvlv^froii Apozai. This road proved unexpectedly easy, considering that it 

ed 111 last yeai s P , consisted chiefly of a succession oi low koials over rough 

eimssed the strike of the hills, and con^^ expedition to Tirwa 

little ot^nds^ an excellent supply of running water There is little to describe 

•" +ko pmintrv The same physical features present themselves at eveiy turn 

about tins part of ^ ridges, with here and there gigantic 

of the road. Long, straigh , only from 80 to 100 feet in 

slabs oi- shmmg r^ enca 

height, but ' ^ilino- /eatures. sLtliward, the altitude increased, until it culmi- 

of a gridiron, were ^ , v fissured and broken, with contorted outlines that cut 

d:rsh»;rzdrs!i i.™ki,.g up «,eir „.ggud 

the clem skj , ana slni 1 i j red. In between the narrow ridges are the 

into i ^ orass, or occasionally violet, tinted with the 

UBVury,ug n»»» vulluy^^ t 

young shook, of a low oiOT „ ^ Trees were scanty and fesv. An occasional 

patches oi and the mark , ^ ^ common on the Khojak, represented the chief tree 

specimen of the gmau k the mla beds. The 

growth oi the countiy, an 'monotonous but the dry clearness of the atmosphere permit- 

rT^7c;s^3'?iltndirttri^r^^^ their intensdy , and these quite 

ted elieets oi lioiit anu c ^ ^ ^ uninteresting. Striking north-east irom 

redeemed le kafila wad, out next halting-place was at Makh- 

trWar.t ’On the way we I-sed thmugh ^ 

Kakaibara wliere^^^^^^^ ,p,rimens encountered during the 

SStion,; ■ -^s the route f TheTex^llhig^ 

SSed Lolf^brSien^liltirsandstone ridge into a liue of dr^^^ ealkd Sanzi or San- 

deh wil nem the head of the Chukhan basin, and presently reached our camp. 

Ti tn A.mbara wliicli is one of our eainps of last yearns expedition to the Kuii- 

1 Captain Mclvor and’ myself were deputed to explore the cross country route from 

dai, a ^ ‘ • 1 r ^.c -.-iJripWri milAfi fnilowinff doAvu the course ot the Chukhan. Ap- 


\ ^ o cifnio-ht run of nineteen miles following down T , . . mu* 

Apozai^ a moresi-ns of habitation than we had met with since leaving Tha* 

Pl^cl^'^bYXherd of goats and Hocks of sheep were pasturing near the road and this part 

loute evkntly regarded as comparatively safe from marauders by the Mando 

of the fciJfioa louie is eviuouuij^ Kandahar to 

Khel. Tbe f ri ' ^ ibfdar T to Apozai Nawa Oba was described in last year’s 

the fmntie-cc-duig to^^ Ambara in the opposite 

Nai-ai Kotal (Ihere we made a road this year) tod ie Kundar, at 
direction, ?;ia&l a.mn anal ^ IW Lain we fell in with General White s column 
the junctwn e GustY t Kundar direct. From this point, opportunity was taken _of 

winch had iullowcU luc i explorino- the Gustoi hills with.a view to examin- 

^ iuo. th^A capabilities for a future sanitarium. 

The result was disappointing. Previous descriptions 

wouldaliordaecommodatmn the range which is immediately above the 

wasmade oy m accessible and where if anywhere, the re- 

village 0 yX The water-supply proved inelScient, and the oUlgom^ forests, 

quired site might be^ lo n aL scattered, and in no way comparable to those 

llTsSte^rmirZSlt tli Sat first esamin'.d. Tha hills are lo™ a«d ths 

• Called Dholesar in route report. 

t Called Sanai War or Sandeh War in route report. 
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water-supply is exceedingly limited. In fact, batli political and military opinion was unani- 
mous in deciding that nothing could be made of Gustoi. From Gustoi camp to Husain Nika 
Ziarat is a short and easy marcli along the Kundar road, calling for no special remark. From 
the zidTctty Sir It, Saiideman s column turned eastward and followed the straig’htest route to 
Apozai the Gardao plain, Siritoi, and BrunJ. All this country lias already come more or 
less under survey observation, and needs no further description. 

The column reached Fort Sandeman on the 28th October, where it awaited the arriva 
of the rest of the force, which was a day^s march behind it. 

Preparations for the expedition against the Khiddarzai' section of the Sherani tribe were 

The Kticldaraai expedifcion ami routes. * in a few days, nnd the two columns 

^noved forwai’d to the Sherani country in the same 
order as before, Sir R. Sandeman preceding General White by one day. As far as Spasta, 
both coliunns followed the r taken by Mr. Colvin and myself last year when visiting 
Barkhardar's fort after the Kliiddarzais had shown open hostility to our proceedings. Spxista 
is a small district at the head of the Drazand drainage at the back (or western side) of the 
Taklit inountain, not very far south of the point where that mountain was ascended in 1883. 
The route between Fort Sandeman and Spasta is part of a well-marked hafila road which fol- 
lows the Siliaza stream for about 9 nxiles and then turns northward across more or less open 
plains, flanked with low hills, the slopes of which are covered with extensive groves of olives, 
and then passes over a low koial^ vrhieh divides the Siliaza from the Drazand basins. After 
crossing this ' divide ^ we left the hafila route (which follows on to the Zao pass into India) 
and curved round the foot of the hills at the head of the valley, till we reached a picturesque 
spring, hidden in the olive forest and hedged in by a few trees which had evidently been !>laat- 
ed there in days when Spasta was better inhabited and more cultivated than at present.* The 
hoial which we passed.over rises gently from the Siliaza plain and lies between low, shaly, olive- 
covered hills. The descent on the Spasta side is slightly steeper than the ascent. The next 
march, of 6 or 7 miles from the spring took the column over the dividing line into the Chuhar 
Kliel Dliana basin. Here occurred the only serious difficulty in the entire route from Fort 
Sandeman to the dliana. There is a narrow and steep pass up to the (which is only about 
2 miles from the spring) and an exceedingly steep descent into the nala bed on the eastern side; 
the ridge is composed of soft shales and clay, which could easily be worked into a road, but as 
it stood when the column moved over it, it presented considerable difficulties to loaded camels. 
This, it may be noted, is the best route to the head of the Khiddarzai Dhaiia, as well as to that 
of the Chuhar Khel. Sixteen miles from the halting-ground at SargasaWasia brought us tc 
Dhana Sar, the head of the gorge which forms the passage for the Chuhar Khel stream through 
the Suliman range. This sixteen miles was principally along the dry bed of its main affluent, 
which runs between steep and high ridges (9,000 feet or so above sea), which form the back- 
bone of the range. The valley was narrow. For the last 8 miles it could only have been a 
few hundred yards wide, tha fall of the river bed being estimated at about I in 50. It is 
well watered and wooded with a plentiful jungle of ' palosi,^ pistachio, and ^ ber,^ "but there is 
no wood of any size. 


From the 4th November until the 8th, the column halted to admit of a practicable camel 


Tiie. Chiiliar Khel Dhana. 


road being made through the gorge. The total 
length of the or gorge, is alxmfc 4 miles; 


the enclosing limestone cliffs are high and precipitous, and the bed of the stream full of gigan- 
tic Iwulders. There has long been a tradition that this Chuhar Khel Dhana passage from 
India to the highlands was once the great high road of the frontier, but that some ten or twelve 
years ago it became blocked by falling boulders and was no longer open to camel traffic. I 
cannot conceive when that open period could have been. There existed in one part of the dhana 
a steep, slippery slope of shining limestone rock, stretching down to the rushing stream, with 
a sheer precipice facing it, where the defile was perfectly unaffected by any possible landslip, 
which roust have so existed from time immemorial, and which was utterly impassable to any 
camel ever bred on the frontier. Cattle and donkeys certainly did manage to pass and re- 
pass "almost daily, but then both cattle and donkeys on this part of the frontier are trained to 
acrobatic feats which would be deemed impracticable by any one who had not witnessed them. 
A temporary road was with much labour constructed in five days by tbe united efforts of 
Sappers, Baluchis and men of the Yorkshire Regiment, but it must inevitably disappear in 
o-ieat part with the first flood. The expense of constructing a permanent highway above flood 
fevel would be verv great, probably from eight to ten lakhs, hut detailed reports on this point 
have doubtless been submitted by the C. E. E. of th^ expedition. At Mogal Kot, which is 
situated at the eastern end of the i/iSM, all difficulty eeasesi. The road to India thence lies 
alon'o- the stony beds of open nalas of the usual trans-frontier character. The oil springs near 
Mo<ml Kot were examined by the geologist of the expedition, apd the quality of the oil pro- 
nounced to he excellent. Whether it exists in workable quantity still remains to be proved 

by further examination of the neighbourhood. . 


Oonortunity was taken of the occupation of the Sherani country for a careful reeonnais- 
Survey of Lar,a SHerani country. General dee- sance of the Khiddarzai Diana and its approaches 
riptionf • from the west, as well as fora re-survey of the 

jaro'a Sherani districts extending eastwards to the Zao pass, and including the Hassan Khel 
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and XJba Kliel cllstricis. Hitherto this mapping has been derived from the recoEnaissanee 
made in the Taldxt-i-Sulimaa expedition of 18S;5. The hilly region due east of the Takht 
mountain^, extending to the old frontier of India; was chiefly sketched in from distant points, 
no siivveyor boiiig permitted to enter it. The map now obtained completes the detail to a 
level with that of the go iitiguous frontier mapping on the i-inch scale. The Larga Sherani 
country contains much more cultivated area and many more flourishing villages hidden away in 
the recesses of the hills than we were previously aware of. The greater part of the district 
consists of undulations of hard grit and clay of recent formation^ invariably surface-covered 
with a coarse crop of stones^ and unprofitable except for the scanty grazing which they afford. 
These are intersected by a few short and narrow sandstone ridges, which are lower offshoots 
of the Sulimaii system. They are, as a rule, easily traversable; and the larger villages are 
connected by well-marked tracks. Cattle and donkeys are the chief means of progression; and 
they travel over the roughest and most difBeuIt mountain paths. The Khiddarzai donkey is a 
very superior animal. He is small, but compact, with plenty of bone and muscle, and has all the 
appearance of careful breeding. His working qualities are undeniable. The Sherani people are 
a small and insignificant race, when measui^ed by the standard of their neighbours the Gliilzais, 
In general appearance they are allied to the Mahsud Waziris, dirty, ill-clothed and badly arm ed, 
with the lean and sinewy look so characteristic of hill men. The women are not more pre- 
possessing than the men. They wear the same long black clioga that is common to the Zliob- 
wals; which gives them a grim, funereal appearance that is anything but attractive. 

The main results of the expedition may he summed up as follows 

(1) The boundary of Afghanistan proper clearly lies beyond, to the north of the 
Lohana, or Lowana, country, the Lowanas not being Ghilzais, but apparent- 
ly an offshoot of the Mando Khel. Very little is still known about them, as 
we did not enter their country. 

(B) The Kiindar valley undoubtedly allords a fairly open road to Kandahar ?;?’a'Maru£, 
but the Lower Kundar is flanked on its left bank by a very high and rugged 
mountain mass called Uzhda, the extent of which is still indelinite and which 
is in the oecupation of tlie vSuliman Khel, and the river banks here are steep 

and broken. The Upper Kundar leads to a watershed about 8,000 feet 

above sea level, before the road drops into the Maruf basin, across which and 
for several marches on the northern side water is said to be almost unprocur- 
able during the dry months of the year. This, however, remains to be proved. 

(3) The Rod valley line from the Zhob to Kadanai calls for careful examination. It is 

clearly practicable for a railway. 

(4) The Gustoi (Speraghar) hills offer no site suitable even for a small sanitarium. 

(5) Gul Kacli is by no means a promising position for a cantonment, partlj^ for physical 

*' reasons and partly from its contiguity to the unsurveyed Uzhda hills. The 

best site would undoubtedly be found north of the Gomal in Wana. 

(6) Neither the Chuhar Khel nor the Khiddarzai Dhanas offer practicable routes to 

India from the highlands at present. The latter may be left out of ac- 
count altogether. The Chuhar Kliel could, no doubt, be converted into a 
higli road at a great expense, but it is not to be compared for facility with 
the Zao pass on the north or with the Vihowa {vide Captain Mackenzie’s re- 
port) on the south, as it stands at present. 

(7) The Vihowa pass proved parti(3ula.rly favourable for road-making, but the gradients 

are too steep for a railway. 

Ill concluding this report I would point out the expediency of a thorougii examination of 
the Shinghar hills immediately west of and parallel to the Takht mountain. So far'asi know, 
these hills have not yet been examined, and nothing definite is known, except what could be 
seen from the Takht peaks, from there, however, it appeared to me that the abundant ve- 
getation indicated a good water-supply, and this is confirmed by report. Certainly their phy- 
8 i( 3 al eonfornuition is such as to afford good sites at almost any elevation up to 10,000 feet 
above sea, the rounded slopes of the main spurs bearing a very different, a,spect to the .sharp, 
ragged edges of Speraghar. 


fmlo$%Lre% of Lieiil.^CoUnd IlolcUehh Eeportu 

I.' 

Dated Quetta, Both January 1891, ' 

■ ' from— OAPTi-iN B, J. H. L. Mackehzie,. E.B,, late Assistant Survey 0.fficer, Zliob field force. 

To— Lieut.- Colonel T. H.Holbich, B.I., late Survey Officer, Zhob Meld force. 

I HAVE the honor to submit the following report of my work, performed under your 
ordersduring thelate expedition to the Kundar and Sherani countries, on the occasions on which. 
Iwas-detahced'fromyou. 
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On tlie 4tli October last I received orders from you at Shioa Khula to accompany Captain 
Mason, R,E, ^ We were to go with a small escort, with the intention of marching through the 
Eod valley, and thence finding our way to Thanishpa, visiting the peak of Sakir en route. 

Two inarches the Dhana pass took us to Babu China, the principal village in the Eod 
valley. This part of the route has been previously reported on by me, and there is little to add 
to what is already known. At Andreviezh, the first halting-place, however, we had an 
opportunity of visiting the so-called Mogal sculptures, of which I had heard in July 1889. 
They are in the^same mla as the village, and consist of rough figures chipped on the rocks 
probably with pieces of stone. They seem to be of no significance, and the traditions regard- 
ing them are most likely myths. 

It may be noted that in these first two marches, three laden camels accompanied us, and 
got over the ground with ease. The road had previously been reported impracticable for 
laden camels. 

The weather being clear, we got a better view of the Eod valley than I had obtained in 
my previous visits, and from all I gathered, my opinion was strengthened that a railway could 
be run up it and over the watershed between the Zhob and Helmand valleys. The Bilao 
Kotal, which had always been represented as the chief obstacle to an undertaking of the sort, 
has now been proved to be comparatively easy. 

From Babu China I ascended Sakir, the highest peak of the range which bounds the 
valley to the north. It is composed of alternate strata of hard and soft sandstone with a steep 
dip to the north, and a difficult scarp to the south. It is fairly well wooded with slme^ or wild 
pistachio trees. From its summit (10,100 feet) an extensive view to the north was obtained. 

To tbe north-west, at a distance of or 25 miles, lay the Suini or Sen Dag, a barren- 
looking plain, of a dark red colour. Two trees only were visible at a place called Per (the 
tree), where the guides said there was also a harez. There are also one or two other small 
patches of cultivation. It belonged originally to the Suin Kakars, but formerly the Tara- 
ghars, and latterly the Mirzais have made great encroachments upon it. 

Beyond the Dag, and slightly to the left of it, were seen the Narin peaks and masses of 
hills over the Maruf and Arghestan valleys. The Dag is bounded on the north by the Mal- 
kand range, apparently of red sandstone, and about 9,009 feet in elevation. Its summit has 
now been fixed by triangulation, 

A little east of north the view stretched uninterruptedly over an unbroken stretch of 
high plateau, as far as the eye could see. Several white patches, probably denoting river beds, 
were visible in this direction. Any water there may be in this tract is probably salt, and no 
signs of cultivation could be made out. Closer at hand, in the same direction, the Kundar 
takes its rise in the eastern part of the same plateau as the Dag. It runs eastwards for a few 
miles, then turns southwards, through low intricate ranges, until it again runs, in an easterly 
direction, down a long, rather narrow valley, which is known, in its upper portion, as Shinkai 
Ghbarg, and lower down as Nigange. The latter name is given to the halting-place where the 
force first struck the Kundar, and to a stretch of about 30 miles west of it. 

South of the Upper Kundar waters, and immediately at the foot of Sakir lies Garga- 
suliman or Garga Smalan, along, narrow valley, fairly open at its head, but much enclosed 
lower down, the waters of which flow into Khaisor. It would undoubtedly present great 
difficulties to a railway line, as will be shown further on. 

Having plane-tabled and observed with some diflSculty on Sakir, owing to the sharpness 
of its peak, I returned to Babu China, 

From the Eod valley two passes lead to the north-east, the Lunda and the Kash. We 
decided to go by tbe formei', both because we should then cover more new country, and because 
water is obtainable within a more reasonable distance along it. None is met with on the Kash 
road till Marjan, about 25 miles. 

The path led us over an open, undulating and waterless tract, called Sharan, to the kotal 
(8,300 feet) which is reached by a steep ascent of several hundred feet— very difficult for 
camels. There is then a gentle descent of 200 feet to the Gargasuliman mla^ where running 
water slightly brackish, is found. Wood is procurable, but there are only a few scattered 
huts of Fakirzai Mirzais about. . 

Immediately north of the Lunda Kotal, and a mile or so from it, is the Uehaki Kotal 
leading into Shinkai Ghbarg. It is perfectly easy, and a road goes over it to the north. From 
it Captain Mason and I got a nearer view of the last-named valley. It was here seen to be 
full of small hills, and generally of an intricate formation. 

Besides this road to the north, there is another to the north-west, the first march on which 
is to a place called Zalo, about 15 miles distant. It belongs to the Mirzais, and there is said 
to be water there, but no cultivation or wood. It appears to be at the extreme head of the 
Kundar drainage. Kandahar was said to be reacbed in seven marches in this direction. 
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Our next march was down the valley to Marjan. Several patches of cultivation^ barley 
and Indian corn were passed^ but all available supplies had been eolleeted for the force at 
Haodakj so we could get nothing. The harvest here is in July, The road itself mostly 
lowed the main nala and was easy going, but, owing to the enclosed and complicated nature 
of the country, any railway line would meet with very great difficulties. 

There is no village at Marjan, but it is well known as a burial-place. The water is 
plentiful and good, and grazing and wood are procurable. As before mentioned, the Kash road 
leads to this place. It is said to be easier going than the Liinda. It continues over the Bileri 
Kotal to the north-east into the Kundar Nigange. 

From Marjan, the road we took continued through the same kind of country as before 
for about 10 miles, when the open plain of Khaisor was reached. In three miles more we 
reached Saodak, from which point to Thanishpa, we followed the route taken by the column 
with Sir Robert Sandeman. 

From Thanishpa I was ordered by you to accompany the column under command of Sir 
George White, which was proceeding down the Kundar. Starting on the 17th October, we 
followed in the footsteps of the- column with Sir Robert Sandeman for the first march to 
Nigauge. A kifila road to Palezgir aud Tirwah here crosses the Kundar, and its having 
been eoufounded with that taken by ^‘the Bozdar^^ has^ I think, given rise to several mistakes 
in the old conjectural maps. The Bozdar^s/''' route undoubtedly crossed the Kundar at Kala 
Mulla Kamal. The Wali Murgha was here said to be only a short march to the north. 

From Nigange the force inarched to Kala Mulla Kamal down the open valley of the 
Kundar, which is here quite easy. Below this point, however, the difficulties gradually 
increase as far as Spole Loara where the Kandil joins the Kundar, The latter flows in deep 
banks of mud and boulders mixed, with numerous side which would require heavy 

bridging for a railway. For the whole of this distance the water is brackish, and below the 
junction with the Kandil it is muddy as well. 

There are hardly any permanent inhabitants in the whole of the Kundar valley ; conse- 
quently supplies are not procurable and in many places wood, and grazing even, are deficient. 

Below Spole Loara the river makes a sudden turn to the south-east through a high range 
of limestone hills, dipping sharply to the north-west, and is confined in a narrow takgi for 
over four miles, after which it emerges at Kama Khanai into an open valley. At this place 
there is a well known ziarat in the form of a circle of stones, with an approach from the east, 
similarly marked by two rows of stones. The guides told us that diseases could be cured by 
crawling in at this entrance with the eyes shut, and picking up a stone from inside the circle 
and putting it on the navel. Hence its name, which means in Pashtu ^^ the navel stone, 

Below this place the river again begins to cut deep into the ground, and is closely hem- 
med in by hills on either side. Moreover, just below Khut Kundar, it flows in a deep gorge 
in the mud hills, and the road has to leave it and go over a hotal to the left. 

At this place there are springs of a dirty coloured water probably containing sulphur. 
They have, in course of time, gradually thrown up a large amount of muddy deposit, and their 
presence would probably be dangerous to any engineering works near them. 

Prom this point downwards the river flows in deep banks of half-formed conglomerate, 
cut up by deep side ravines, and increasing in height, until at Domandi it is 200 to 300 feet 
below the general level of the country on either side. 

According to your ordex^s, 1 paid special attention to the Kundar valley, with reference to 
any future railway that might be run up it, and have come to the conclusion that any such 
undertaking would be quite impracticable. 

At Domandi, the Gomal runs between banks similar in character to those of the Kundar. 
Looking up it, it is seen to be soon locked in by high hills. Going down it, however, the 
banks gradually diminish in height until at Gul Kach they are only a few feet high, and the 
country is quite open. The river here winds in a broad stony bed between banks of high grass 
and reeds. 

From Gul Kach the force marched to Apozai through country which is now thoroiighly 
explored, so that no description of it is necessary. 

At Apozai I again received orders from you to accompany the column under the General 
Ofllcer Commanding, which was iritended to operate against the Khiddarzai Shemnis. This 
force followed the same road that you traversed when aeeonopanying Sir Robert Sandeman as 
far as Mani Khwar, which was reached on the 2nd INovember. On the 3rd it made a long 
and tedious march over the hills to Wala, where it bivouacked. This road is ofno importance^ 
as that by Sargasa Wasta is mtioh easier. In fact, it can hardly be called practicable 
mules. 

On the 4th November, the whole available foreemarehed out, with the intention of attack- 
ing the enemy^s supposed position of Maramazh, which was stated to be on the crest of the 
high ridge to the east, which here presented a very steep, smooth, rounded back. The road 
was easy up to % hgt<il which separates the drainage of the Khiddarzai and the Chuhar Khel 
Dhanas, where Baluoh Khan and some other rMfo'fo wei-e met coming in. They surrendered 



themselves, and declared that there would be no opposition to the ad vanee; The force then 
descended to Ghaura Ohara* a smooth, round basin, cut out of the solid rock by the water 
action of one of the head feeders of the Khiddarzai Dliana. It is about £0 feet in diameter, 
or 5 deep, and was full of rain water. 

From Ghaura Ghara the General Officer Commanding ascended Maramazh, accompanied 
by part of the troops. The range had here lost its peculiar rounded appearance, and the ascent 
was made oyer broken and irreguW ground to the hotaly^ts^ height of 8,000 feet. Thence 
one path, whM to be very difficult, led south-east towards Dhana Sar. The force, 

however, followed one to the north-east to an altitude of 8,310 feet. From this point, Mara- 
mazh, a magnificent view was obtained of the whole Sherani country, and lieliographic com- 
munication was established with Dhana Saf and Drazand. 

Namar Kalan, the next objective of the column, lay immediately below, some 3,600 feet 
down. A reconnaissance of part of the road proved the path to be impracticable for pack 
animals. On return to Wala, therefore, Sir George White determined to go over the MU 
without transport. The detachment told off for this purpose bivouacked at Ghaura Gliara on 
the oth, and on the 6th November passed over Maramazh to Namar. A few bullocks and 
donkeys were got down unladen, but of three mules taken one died on the road. 

Namar Kalan consists of one large and two or three smaller cultivated flats, entirely 
surrounded by hills, and with no apparent outlet for the water. The villages are built at a 
slightly higher level on the slopes around. The permanent water-supply is very scanty and 
consists of one sma.ll spring. To the south-west and west are dense groves of olives and a 
kind of oak resembling a holly at first sight. To the east lies a high limestone range from the 
summit of which the whole country below was visible, and on which the central heliographic 
station was established. Its eastern slopes are well wooded, and contain numerous villages 
and cultivated flats. 

From Namar I rejoined you at Karam Hezai on the I£th November, and on the l4th 
November I received your orders to accompany Captain Macivor, Political Agent, Zhob, up 
the Khiddarzai Dhana to Kai'im Kaeh, 

We retraced our steps to Atal Khan Kaholf on the dliana^ and thence proceeded up an 
easy road in the river bed fpr another mile. The tangi was then entered, a gigantic rift run- 
ning close under the southern end of the Takht hill. It has the same general character as all 
the tangis through limestone ridges, but owing to the very coiiSned view the scenery only 
occasionally attained grandeur. We went four miles up it to the head of the water, Oba Sar, 
where we bivouacked : mules got as far as this with difficulty, but the road could easily be 
improved. Vegetation was abundant, and olives and vines numerous. On the l5th we 
continued our march up the ravine for two miles to Gatkai, the junction of the three great 
gorges that form the head of the dJtana, A steep and difficult ascent now led to the Khwara- 
nai Kotal at an elevation of 7,130 feet. At this elevation the slopes of the hills were well 
wooded with mstas chilgozas on the north, and olives on the south sides. To the north- 
east, the Takht rosea clear 6,000 feet above the gorge below; to the north were the dense 
forests on Maidan and Pazai, and eastwards was seen the tremendous tangi up which we had 
come. 

An easy descent now led to the Sikhaun Narai, where it is the custom of passers- 
by to drive a wooden peg into the ground. This is the true between the Khiddarzai 
and Gat drainage areas. From it a road to Maidan and the Takht strikes off north, and below 
to the west lies the valley of the Lo. The latter is a wide open tract, with large patches of 
cultivation and some big villages. A descent of 700 feet led to Karim Kaeh, where we 
bivouacked for the night. I rejoined you on the 15th November at Karam Hezai. 

A separate report is submitted on the Vihowa pass. 

IL 

Dated Qtietta, SOth January 1891. 

R. J. H.L. -Mackenzie, R.E., late Assistant Survey Officei, Zhob Field Force, 
To---Lieut.-Golonbi< T. H, HoIiBIGH, R.E., late Survey Officer, Zhob Field Force, 

I have- tbe honour to submit tbe followmg reporfc oE the country passed over with the 
Vihowa column of the Zhob Field Eorce. - 

On the 22iid November the column marched from Dhana Sar. For the first nine miles 
we followed the road towards Sargasa Wasta, then leaving it on our right> struck west of 
south by the open Loara plain, keeping close to the hills to the east. The upper part of the 
Loara is a dead level grassv tract, with patches of khmUawa cultivation. There was no per- 
ceptible rise to the watershed, but on the far side the road descended into a enclosed 

by low hills, as far as the camp at the village of Mahamzai. The place is better known as 
Lewaghwazh ; south, of it is a long, open plain running^ noi-a^ to south and draining 
eastwards into the Vihowa. Its north-east portion is called Khwandai, its north-west 
Razani> and its southern one Sahara. 

* Called Gbawar Gbar in tbe route reporfe, 

■ ,t Nisbpa. ■ 
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The next march was across this plain, over Icotals in two low ranges which break it up, to 
a place called Toi Sar. A considerable amount o£ cultivation was passed through and several 
villages are scattered about. The inbabitants are Margzanis^ a tribe allied to the Musa KheL 
Below Toi Sar the pass proper was entered, and as the line we took would probably be that 
chosen for any road from A pozai to the plains near Vihowa, it is described here in some detail. 

It may here be noted that, according to native information, good roads for camels lead 
from Toi Sar to Spasta, Apozai, Babar and Loralai via Murgha. It is, therefore, a very central 
point for trade from the Punjab to the newly annexed districts of so-called British Baluchis- 
tan. It is well supplied with water, grass, and firewood. 

Half a mile from Toi Sar the pass was entered. On both sides at first are limestone hills> 
dipping steeply to the west, but after about three miles sandstone and shale strata are encoun- 
tered, and Bunierous cultivated by the Musa Khel, are passed* Mostly the coarser 
kinds of grain are grown. At three and a half miles the sides close in and form an msj i an gu 
At five and a quarter miles limestone strata, with a gentle dip to the west, again occur. At 
six and a half miles the Plane comes in from the north. It is a steep stony %ala^ which evi- 
dently comas down with great force in floods. Its breadth at the Junction is about 100 yards. 
At seven miles the stream runs through a narrow iangi^ probably half a. mile long, through a 
limestone ridge, with an anticlinal dip east ^nd west. The g’orge is very narrow, S -shaped 
in plan, and its sides are very steep. It is turned by an easy ascent of 860 feet to a hotal, midi 
a descent of 160 into a side mla. Prom this the road goes over another spur, with an almost 
imperceptible rise, and drops into the luver, the last few hundred yards being steep. A good 
road could easily be made here. 

The main nala is now followed to Tangi Sar at the head of the Kurman iangi (3,050 
feet). High hills enclose it here, but there is ample room on both banks. The Kurman tmgi 
really consists of two short iangis^ running through thick strata of limestone, with a steep dip 
to the east. They are joined transversely by a short open stretch through softer formations. 

Heavy work would be required for a road through the tangi portions, but as they are only 
about &00 yards long, the expense would not be extraordinary. They might be avoided by 
going, as the column did, over the range to the north, a rise of 700 feet, and a fall of 400 into 
the Serna nala, but the difficulty of making even a fair road would be very great. 
On the western slope, the soil becomes impassable in wet weather, and on the eastern, thick 
strata of limestone interfere with the alignment. 

Two days were spent in making a road over, and one day all movements were stopped by 
the rain. On the 29th November a part of the force which I accompanied moved over to a 
camp in the Serna nala, about a mile above its junction with the main stream. 

Prom this ]?oint two alternative roads were reconnoitred. The first led up the Serna mla 
over boulders and stones for two and a half miles, and then, in two and a half more, led by a 
very steep and stony ascent of 1,800 feet to the kotal. There was a very severe descent 
on the far side. It was decided not to use this road, but to make one down the tangi. 
This like the Kurman, cuts through two very hard limestone strata, dipping very 
steeply to the west. In this ease, however, the intermediate strata, instead of being soft 
shales, consist of limestone and black shales of all degrees of hardness. These latter contain 
numerous sulphur springs, and as they are probably the continuation of the oil-bearing strata 
of Mogal Kot, they may be worth further investigation. 

The whole of the work of making a road through this tangi would be very heavy, hut it 
is only some 600 or 700 yards in length. Two working days sufficed to make a road good 
enough for our camels to pass through, and on the 2ad December part of the force went 
through, and encamped east of the village of Gat (2,700 feet). 

On the 3rd, the whole force ma|‘ched to Kaiwahan (2,810 feet) by an easy road over a 
stony ragliza or plateau. The main stream is not followed in this and the succeeding march, 
owing to tangis y^fhidh exist below Gat. It was impossible to form an idea of their cliaracter, 
but, as the alternative presents no great difficulty, the matter is of no importance. 

From Kaiwahan the road goes by an easy ascent of 800 feet to the Lawargi KotaL 
Thence it descends by a stony track to the Badri a tributary of the Tihowa, and does not 

again leave the river bed till it emerges into the open plain near Vihowa. The water, which 
is as much as H feet to 2 feet deep in ordinary weather, flows down a stony bed, with rocky 
Mils on either side. 

A road in the river bed would have to cross and re-cross tlie stream, and, in one or two 
places, would have to go over solid rock for short distances. It would be liable to be blocked 
and damaged by floods, but would be, on the other hand, very cheap to construct and 
maintain. ■ 

Any high-level road would be enormously expensive, and the same would be the case with 
a railway, besides which the fall (1 in 70) would prevent easy gradients being employed. 
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STATEMENT SHEWING THE TRANSPORT ANIMALS EMPLOYED WITH 
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-Besides the above a few Milloaks were safe-fcaiaea vvhile in the \Sheraui country for conveyance of stores over 

a;MUy comutry../ 
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Appendix M. 

ROUTES FOLLOWED BY THE DIFFERENT COLUMNS OP THE ZHOB FIELD 

FORCE. 


Route taken ly General Officer Com7nanding from Quetta to Drazand^ 
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Bouie iahen ly ljoralai Trmj)S mder cofmnmid of Major 0^ Moore Oreagli^ ¥M. 
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Route tahen hy Captain Mason^ Deputy Assistant (Quarter- Master General for Intelligenee^ 

from Shina Khula to Tlianishpa. 
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Botde taken ly Colonel Nicolsonds Column from SJpina Khila to Thanishpa. 
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OM 

Mileage. 

New 

Mileage. 






Distance. 

Distance. 

Kuria Wasta 

... 

... , 


... 


»«» 

Kawa , 

... 



... 

«$» 

J 2 ; 

Sbaigl'taii 

... 


... 

... 

«wv 

12 ■ 

SengaB, ' 

... 


' ■ ... 

... 

4 0 » 

10 

Bm ICacli 




... 

*40 

10 

Apozai 

««« 





,15 ' 









Route taken Lieutenant- Colonel Morgnnl s Colimm from Ktiria Wasta to Apo mi 

via the Zhob Valley, 


Stages. 

i 

Old 

Mileage, 

New 

Mileage. 

Bemaeks. , 





Distance. 

Distance. 


Knria Wasia 


... 


« »» 

... 


Sbaraii . Jvaeli . 


««« 

I*. 

11 

i 


ToiWar " 

... ' 



13| 

• a. 


Tangi Wa? 

... 


... i 

«»« 

15 


Miisazai ... 

... •»» 

««• 


... 

18 : 

1 1 

Badenzai , 

HOD ... 




15 


Apozal 

... ... ^ 

, 

... 

16 ! 

J 

' ! 

i 

.9. 



Route taken by Colonel Nkolmi^e Column from Thmmlipa to Ilmain Nika Ziarat, 


' Stages, ■ 



Old 

Mileaga. 

New 

Mileage, ■ 

E:B,ai-AEKS. 

Tlianislipa ... . , ■ 

■ 


Distance. 

- 

Distance. 


NisjMige ... ... 

«0iB 

... 

17 

«*. 


Dholcyar *»>., ' , , «.» ■. 

««« 



101- 


Sansi War . ■(,«. ' ' ' ' ■.«»., ■ 



*»« 

21 


Ambara , , ... «#» ' 


« 

««• ^ 

.19 , 

Lieutenant , Sotitbey ■ ""from. 

Bliaran ... ' ' ... ■ ■ 



6 

«* ... 

here visited Uzlicla Wazba 
. rej.oining tlie colEmn at 

Gr.stoi War , , : 4... ■; ... 

• «# 


.''■17. ! 

. * 

, Gtistoi War.: 

Husain Nilva Ziarat ... ' 


*♦9 ■ 

"'8 

'i 

.. 1 

*** 



Ivii 

Eoule kikeii /./ Chknffl A'kolsod^s CQUinm from Ilmahi Ailta Ziarai io GarJanL 


Stages. 

OU 

Mikage. 

New 

Mileage. 

Ebmabes. 




Distance. ' 

Distance. 


Himia Nika Ziarai , ; . 

««« 

... 

' i 



Iriiara ...» ■ ' . ' 

«i(4$ ' 

... 


Si 


llardaiii ... .' . 


... 


20| 



Eofite taken S// Cotouel N^eotson^^ Galumn fiam Mani Khwat to Kdram, 



Stages. 



■■■ Old,. 
Mileage..' 

■ .New 
Mileage. 

, REBilSES. 






Distance. 

Distance. 


Haul Kliwat 




... 

*«» 

... 


Sargasa Wasta 


... 

... 


... 


i 

Dkana Bar 


» « . " 


• : 

! 

lOi 


Mogal Kcl ■ 


... 

«•* 

B « « 1 


iO 


Farwara ... 


... 


♦ 6^* 

... 

■ 8 ‘ 


Karam 


... 

... 


‘ - 

8 



s Colnnm from JJkam 8ar to Quetta vi4 tke Zkob 
Yalley^ 


Stages. 


Old 

New 

Mileage. 

Mileage. 


Distance. 


DImna Bar 

... 

... 

• 0« 

... 

... 

Sargasa Wasta 

... 

f 4 « 

. « a 

• •• 

161 

Maui Kbwat 

«•« 


a. a 


7 

Kapip Ivacli 


Vi 9 9 

• «t ’ 

«9 i 

15 

Apozai' ' 

««« 

;«4i' 

. . .«• ' 


81 

Badenzai .... 

o* 



... 

■■ ' IG 

Gwal .Is'mailza'i 



e<i« 

»•* 

21 

■Gwal Ilaidarzai 


i«-S 

'..a 


, : ■ 20 ^ 

■ ■ ■ 

iilditaraai ' 

> 



««* 

.k, ■ ' ,22: .' 

Baifiilia Kila 





. _ ' ;10|' 

Kazlie ' ' ' ■ 



' ' ««♦ 


.. 15' 

Shina 

« « » 

... . ., 

■I...:' ; 


2Gi 

Hindu Bagli 


4S)« 



10 

Miu’gka 


■ 


««» 

13 

Kanozal ... 



■■ ' 


: - w 

Kkanai 

, .... '. ^ 


k ■■ ■ 


15 

'Eiiclikk df. ; 

*,»». 




■fW: 

. Quetta : 

. r« 


. ; 

»•« 

111 


Distance 


Eemaeks. 




I * 

'j' 


f 


lii'' 


*,** 



Iviii 


Itonie taken ly Major Symom^ Cohmn from Karam Ilezai to fihowa^ 


Stages, 

Old 

Mileage. 

New 

Mileage. 

Eemaeks. 






Distance. 

Distance. 


l^aram 



**» 


... 


' 

Bar warn ... 

««« 

... 


»«• 

8 

••• 


DhsBa War 


4«» 

••• 

#«• 

13 

#»• 


Dhana' Sar 




»•« 


... 


Iiewaghwazh 

••• 


• n* 

*•« 


19 

1 


Toi Sar 


.0. . 


• «* 

• f « 



Tangi Sar... 


aft* 



««« 

12 ’ 


S&ma 


*»« 

0C» 

»»* 


df 


Kaiwahan 


e.c. 


• ** 

n 

... 


Chitarwata 




• *. 

13-1 

... 


Garihar 

««« 

»*• 



8| 

**• 


Vihowa M. 

• •• 

*• * 


»•* 

15 

.... 



Route from Tcvigi Sar to Fihowa^ by Lieutenant Southey, Field Intelligence Officer^ the 

Gtizai nala^ 


Stages. 


Tangi Sar,., 
Elme Kaaihe 
Yihowa ... 


Old 

Mileage. 


Distance. 


New 

Mileage. 


Distance, 


17 


Ronte iahen by Major Symons^ Cohmn from Fihowa to Gliazi Ghit. 


Stages. 





Old 

Mileage. 

New 

Mileage. 




Distance. 

o.« 

Distance. 

«'•«. ' f ' 

»0.' 


t #.« 

15 

1 




f *>» 

22 

*«« 

• «» 

..t. ■ 

... 

15 


'«•* ■ 

..1 

■ ■ ; 

15 



■ »**■ 

... 

, . 15. 


... 



,v8i; 



Bbmabkb. 


Yiliowa 

Tibbi 

Taiinsa 

Andana ... 

Bbasadaruddio 

Dera Ghazi Khm 

Ghazi Ghat 









Uoide icthen ly Major 0^ Moore CreagFs Column from Vihow a Toi Sar io loralai. 


Stages. 

Old 

Mileage. 

Hew 

Mileage. 

Eemaeks. 






Distance. 

Distance. 


Tiliowa Toi Sar 

■♦'♦V 


... 


... 

... 


Musa Klifel Bazar 


««• 

*»• 


... 

10 


Fezwan Kaeli 


•c« 

• 0* 

• • • 

11 



Lak ' ' 


««* 

4f » 


7 


1 ' ■ ■ 

i 

Murglia 

.M 

.... 

.a. 

• ». 

15 

• e. , 


Zirra , ■ 


... 


i • » 

16 

... 

« 

MarraTangi 



... 

#»• 

2C 

I 



Loralai 


... 



16 

... 



Mouie taken by Seetions of Field Hospiiah (British and Native) and Section Sappers and 

Miners from Loralai io IlarnaL 


Stiqss. 

^ Old 
Mileage. 

New 

Mileage. 

Eemaeks. 





Distance. 

Distance. 


Loralai 

««« 

»«« 

.*» 

... 

♦ aa 


Inzar Gliat 

»o» 4»a« 

... 


17 

♦ aa 


Asligara ... 

.A.' ««* 

»a« 

e«* 

15 



Derkley^s Bottom 

««• *•* 


• ** 

10| 

• 0* 


Harnai ... 

•a. ••• 

«•« 

»«« 

U 



Bmie taken ly Colonel Nicohon’s 

Column fr 

om , 

Karam Ilezai to Ajiozai via the Zao Pass^ 

Stages. 

Old 

Mileage. 

Hew 

Mileage. 

BBAfAESS. 





Distance. 

Distance. 

1 

Karam 

... ««• 



• »» 

... 


Drazand ... 




18 

tiff 


Murglia,, , 

e.« 




7 


Sur Kacli ... , 





8 


Gandari Ivacli 


«•« 

• a. 

■ 7 

•a* 


Kama! Kulia 


• •• 

#*• 

9 



Mazrai Kack 



».» 

10 

.a. 


Amandi Dar 





11 


Barkliardar’s Fort 


>•* 


• a* 

15 


Kapif) Hack 


#*• 


16 



Apozai - 

®«» ' . ••• 

m 


CO 

■ ■*»« 









ki 


Route No. I. 

Feom Quetta to Th.^-nishpa w*^ the Toi valley. 


Names of Stages. 


Inter- 

mediate. 


KuGHLAE;, 

Ill 




111 

Hhanai" 

16 




27| 

Kiisoza ' ... 

15 




42| 

MuRG-HA 

15 




' 0/3 

HiKr>u Bagh 

13 




70| 

SBIjSA Hhxtla ... 

10 



5^ See ‘‘ B.outes on the North-West Frontier. 


f ^^tunaNhitla .. 10 The made road stops at Hindu Ba^b, and the road 

^ ^ "* onwards is an ordinary camel track over stony and sandy 

- - groun^'^ covered with" and cnniel-grazing. Camping- 

80| ground unlimited on a level plain. ^Vater from a single 
1 stream, which fills a tank o£ native construction in 12 hours. 
A day’s notice should be given to have the tank filled. Supplies collected here by political authorities from the 
neighlmuring villages. Camel-grazing plentiful from June to November. iVood scanty. Height of camp 
5,65t)' (aneroid). 


1 „ 20i The road for about 5 1 mihs traverses a dusty plain partially 

7 iVAZHB " cultivated, but now (October' lying fallow. Here and there 

lOOf to the right of the track are solitary watch towers, but no vil- 
lages. To the left of the track at this point is a hamlet 

n 1 of afewhutslvino-imile toteft andat thefoot oftbe hills. At about GJ miles the 

called ”,33 in hei<-ht, an^d a'footpath leads over it. A few hundred yards further on is a dilapidat- 

ed well tie chaiel or watercut is dry, but it is not improbable that a good rainfal might set it working again. 

fid” f 1 *• “ ** f '? n r ?! 

loiind. in tne van 4 . 1 ,^ Uff nf on low sour. The fort here was destroyed by the Zhob Field 

of 1884 '' At Vf Ses^pa^s vilie with tower a mile to the right of road. It lies on a wide i«<k conimg 
Force of I8b4. _ At 1 . , ..Jl -j ^ through low sandhills spnnhled with a few tamarisks, 

down from the hills on the lelt. 3 , ^illa-e (Dillu Khan’s) about f mile to the right of the 

It is //rj-m^SZdCe th^ another village, called Sivagharh on the 

loft ;t .fbout thTith mile. This is uninhabited now. The reason given by the guide is that tl.e inhabitants have 
left at about the , Ttora and also to the Musa Khel country, where grazing is more plentiful than here. 

taken their cattle to the ^ ^^ 3 ,, oq 

At 19| miles path iorks^, V ^ t • ^ and cut up wnth e/iurs. The stream, which flows immediately south 
The whole plain here is .T . Lora Steepkerpeiidicular banks of clay, some (50 feet high, the actual 

of the camp, closely resemMe the ^ j.g 

stream occupying a p . ^ tough scrub and tamarisk. Camel-grazing and fuel 

ground is vey inc„nhii wit y -F j'or small parties sufficient might be procured from 

birvUlf^ Camping-ground on left bank of the Zhob from which the water. 

supply obtained. Camel-grazing and wood abundant. 

'IS For about 1 | miles road over clay, and then through thin 

8 IChushnOB ... tamarisk At 2^ miles it turns north, and 2U0 yards on 

1103. enters a deep and narrow c/tur or watercourse ^Yith steep 
^ clay banks 20^ high, and, going down this for about 3< >0 yards, 

ascends by .f'dTscS^ Jm-dkwicle and eover| with^ tamarisk ; 

he seen in the bed and pJeiiU Tiaire ^ 

nue as before across plain, J j-jm xhe roadgoes over firm reddish clay, hut the hind on both sides is 
village on left called bhah goes along flat plain covered with tussocks of gmss 

cut up by " f \l\<,cr/and at 7 | miles passes a zwra A called Sarakhnla .at the mouth ot an opening 

and diiferent kinds ot cameUoia„ , ^ ^ i^ i Onwards road aoes through heavy sand and crosses a low spur. 


IChushnob 


ill tlie mus, %vui^u One well here of good water, uroops niigiu. imic uti-t! mia 

At 10| miles pass fm-ther cross t wide and shallow watercourse, with tamarisk here and there, and 

fill water bottles. lUl a mile mu c Karezgai, a deserted hamlet. There are here two poplar 

^hout 1 mile nrther on pas >tul^ from walk oT wate’r. The kare. has fallen in but it m ght he 
^^^red and%ro"K S There are a few stone habitations, and the place 

23 


Ixii 


Eouth '^ 0 * 1—contd. 


No. n£ i 
Stag-c, 


Distiitces. 

Names of Stag'cs. 

1 

Iota]. 

raediate. 



Eemarks. 


shows 


signs of having been touch frequenteih Were Jcarez m working or-ier, this spot would 

malce a ” better halt! ng-place than Klmshnob, where the water is sal ine. Crossing shallow to 
au(i gomcy over heavy saiul reach KUuslmob or Shnob hamlet at .15 i miles, lying in a corner of the bills 
immeilit/ely on the ietfc 0 ^ the road. Over a firm gravellj plain reach the Khushnob fort at about the 16th 
mile. This fort, now in a ruined condition, stands on a mound in the midst of^a small amphitlieatre of hills. 

On the noi’tli side, under a low ridge, is a fairly large spring, the best for drinking that can be had, but it has 
a peculiar tl.ivour that nothing can "disguise. There are other springs and shallow wells round about, but they 
are all brackisln Oainping^rouml unlimited, and weiy good on firm gravel and clay. iV few liocka of sheep and 
Croats seen grazing in the around. A an Ificient quantity of supplie.a obtainable for a small force if due 
notice be gdveii. ” A sulHcient amount of camel-grazing and fuel obtainable at short distance from camp. 

Head goes along in a east-north-east direction at the foot 
Jabi ...1 d6| 1 of a range of jagged peaks to the left, crossing alternately 

di.w sandy watercourses whicli drain towards the Zhob river, 

133:| and the stony and gTiivelly the range. At 'mboiit 

4.f miles several trucks cross the road, all leading to the Sur 
Tam^ijbv which goes a footpatr into tlu- Khaisov valley. At about 5| miles a short way up a ravine on the left 
is a cluster oi: huts (Mamzag and somewhere near is. said to ba a well of brackish water. At 8| miles is another 
similar cluster of huts on the left belonging to the Hamzas, aiul at aWut 9th mile are some stone enclosures on 
the left of the road, near which is a well of good water almut 30 or 40 feet from the surface of the ground. 
Several trucks cro.s.s the road leading IVom the viba . es in the Zhob valley into the hills, which belong to the 
Dauliitzais, About the loth and llth miles two small hamlets on the ngdit of the road aiui a lidle yWar 
cultivation, but the ini abitants have to get their water either from the well above mentioned or from the Lora. 

At miles road ascends long rolling spur. Plere on right is a smmifmmd graveyard. ^ Koad now turns to 
thenortdi into a sort of defile by a stony watercourse, entrance about 2oO yards wide ; low ridges on both sides. 
After about 1 4 miles it begins to open out. At 14 miles road goes sharp round to the right, leaving tbe 
watereounse, ami aftew half a mile descends into the Sehzai or Siwaie valley, which it crosses. ‘ This valley is 
wonderfully level, and is about miles wide, well cultivated,, and has a few mat huts. On reaching north side 
of valluy, the road enters the hills by another defile, also called the Sarkhnla. The ground here and all a.long‘ 
the defile is considerably coloured, almost every shade of red and grey. At 16 rnih-s road enters narrow tangi, 30 
yards wide at mouth, with sharp ridges running east aiid west. ^ There is water in bed of stream here* in 
shallow wells, but it is very muddy and stagnant. Along this torrent bed, out Jnto another valley, on the 
opposite side of which is the camping-ground of Jaba or ZhaLa at^ 16.} milo.s . Camping-ground is 
very mululating, and tents have to be pitched to suit the ground. Wafer from a single spring good and fairly 
plentiful. .It flows into a small tank which is now almost filled up with blackish mud and reeds. It would 
be worth while to have it cleaned out, and the black xnud which lies in the bod of the stream dug out, should 
this place become a vegtdar halting ]>lace between upper and lower Zhob. A little coarse grass is procurable, but 
for forage and fuel fora force arrangements should bo made beforehand. 

j A path goes straight along this valley in an easterly direction, 
and strikes the Toi Tangi near the entrance, saving about 
2 miles; bnt as this was not known to the guides with the 
force, we returned to the Sebzai valley, and the road continued 
I in an easterly direction, keeping at the foot of the range on 
! (north) side, going very easy, and p.assing a good deal ol\/o?car cultivation on the right. At 5f iniles 
cross a tre.ck leiuling towards a gap in the range on the hxFt (this ivinge is called T,)rii Khulel), The valley 
here is covered with tussocks of grass end dry scrub, and there are a few tamarisks lining the wntorcourse. A t 
8;^- miles reach month of the Toi <Iefile. There are here a lew stune enclosures, wlierc evidently shepherds 
halt. The entrance of the pass is about 200 yards wide. The hills on both sides are low, but jagged ami broken, 
and there arc some pools of very muddy looking water in the bed The road now takes a bend round from north 
to east, and continues in this direction along the somewhat stony bed of the stream, and over its banks to the 
camp, which is reached at lO.^ miles, and lies at a point wdiere the tangi takes another turn to the north. Hoad 
easy .hir camels thi'oughout. Camping-ground on stony jdateau above right bank of the stream, and also on a 
sort of island in the middle of the bed, and again on level patches on the opposite bank, sufficient for two 
brigades. Water from pools in tlie bed perenuial, but bitter and rather muddy y very little camel-grazing and 
grass; no fuel Flocks of sheep and goats see u about grazing on the hills. Height by aneroid 5,300h 

The road lies the whole way along the bed and over tbe banks 
of tbe Toi stream. After rain this must be a rushing torrent, 
i filling the whole in some of the narrow places, and 

1 rendering the road absolutely impassable. At this (the driest) 

; season of the year (October) there are several pools in tbe bed. 
There are some good Jcaohes on both banks, where troops might encamp, and coarse gruss and tamarisk are 
procurable in many of the draining into this. The ranges on hot h sides vary in cliaracter considerably. 

Between the 8th and 9tb miles they resemble knife-blades, and one might sit astride of the crests ; near Sharan 
Each, however, they are a confused mass of grey clay hills quite bare. The campiug-grouud at this latter 
place is on level ground on both sides of the stream, sufficient for a brigade at least. Water abundant and good 
from the stream. Fuel procurable from a distance^ and a little carnel-grazing. 

The road keeps along the bed of tbe stream, which has a 
12 1 Eueia. Wasta. I 11 I I fairly straight course, in a northerly direction for 2 miles. It 

then bends round first to east and then north-east, and at 3| 
miles the road quits this stream, which now has a good flow 
of water in it, and goes up the Sarobai, a narrow insignifuumt 
looking'?m/^r/, and dry. There is, however, coarse grass and plenty of wild pistachio trees on the hillsides. 
Road thus far easT. The hills on both sides up to tlxis point are of clay covered with debris of stone, gravel, &o., 
but on both sides of the Sarobai they appear to be of limestone, and are steeply scarped near the crest. The 
7iala is about ^ y axels wide at the entrance, and there i.s only just room for laden camels to go in single file. At 
4 miles ascend a small but steep spur, slope about 14°; this cuts off a bend in the stream, the road descending 
into it again almost immediately by an equally steep gradient. Tbe road follows this for about 3| miles 
more, and then leaves it, and crossing a flat, watershed descends by a steep and narrow path into the Tul 
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Route No. l—concU. 



, .''Names'.of Stages, 

Distances. 
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SUiye. 

Inter- ' 
mediate. 

Total. 

, ■ . Eeinarks. , ' . ■ 
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186 


stream again. This part uf the road was improved by the sappers, but it is still very trying for laden camels. 
The road now follows the stream to the campitig-ground at K aria Wasta, which is reached at 1 L miles. 
Unlimited campiiig-ground on a„ stony and gravelly plateau. Water, fuel, and camel-grazing abundant. 
Height (hUUh 

13 I THiNiSHPA .t. ( ] I Road still keeps along the Toi watercourse, which has high 

steep banks, and at one mile the forks. Road keeps to 
the left branch, and J nule beyond is a small tower with a little 
! cidiivation in the Road leavesdiu^^J^ here and goes over 

undulating ground on the left, striking -yyn/c? again at 24 miles. 
About I mile further 77ala widens a bit, and there is a welt here with some shepherds’ enclosures close to it. 
At thr miles road leaves the iialcti which here has very precipitons banks from 60 to SO feet high, and enters 
along plateau, undulating at first, but becoming more level as the road ascends. From 74* to 9 miles 
cross peid'ectl}^ level plain covered with sheep bitten grass, and then begin to descend into more broken 
ground. xVbout J mile on puss through large graveyard, and at 9f miles road enters and at this point 

tdicre is a well in the bed on the lei’t, the inside of which is revetted with stones, and the water, which is 
good, is about 10 feet from surface of the ground ; 200 yards on is a second well similar to the first one. Hoad 
now begins to enter the range enclosing the Ivhaisor valley on the north, ascending dry with low broken hills 
on both sides. At ioj miles small pool in bed of nala, whieb is narrow and rocky for about f mile, tlie stream 
going ut right angles to the strata. At Ilf miles ascend stiffish spur, and a few hundred yards on through a 
very narrow gap in the strata, and another stiff ascent. Shepherd’s hut and flocks seen here. The ascent to 
hof>al continnes to 12f miles. Road now descends, but path is in places rocky and narrow ; 200 yards on is a well 
nearly filled in, water good, but scanty. Road now bears round to the right (north) through a more open 
nala] which further on becomes rocky ground, and at lof miles crosses a stiffish spur, descending by a zigzag to 
an open iiahi, where are three shallow pits or wells of water. Commissariat camp pitched here. Thence to 
Thanishpa road winds through low hills for about 2 miles ; tlien enters the Thanisbpa valley, and goes west 
for about one mile to where camp was pitched. 


Route No. II. 

From Shina Khula (Zhob Valley) Babtj China and the Liinda Pass to Thanishpa. 


Remarks. 


The road from camp leads across a stony plain in a direction 
west-north-west for 2 miles to the mouth of the Dhana 
following the small stream from which the water-supply at 
Shina IClmla is obtained. The path then drops into the ■■mliit 
and winds about among low hills keeping to its stony bed. 
At 4 miles a small bamlet is passed on tbe left, named Khoba ; and about a mile further on a branch 

vala goes off to the right up which there is a lateral communication with the Rod valley. Tise bed of the 

Dhaiia is about 50 yards wide with low hills on each side covered with tamarisk, wild pistachio and camel- 
thtu'u in places. Water is also obtainable here and there in small quantities, but at ct^rtain seasons the supply 
is said to be more plentiful. At 8 miles pass the small hamlet of Tor Tangai, and about a mile further on the 
nala bed is left, and a steep ascent up the hillside is made. This ascent is about 1,000', and althougb the road is 
here passable for h<iclen mules, it is difficult for camels with ordinary loads. We managed to take a few laden 
casnels, but it required time. From the top of the ascent the road descends for 350' into a hollow in wliich is 

situate I the small village of Mardakai, consisting of some ten hamlets surrounded by a little cultivation. 

The ascent to the true A-otui is then made, which is 750' above Mardakai. The height of thi.s is 8,78u'. 
From here the road gently descends for 2 miles to the small village of A ndreviezh, inhabited by Marclan- 
mis. This village is prettily situated among the hills, and contains about 60 houses. Water is plentiful, and 
a limited amount of himsa and firewood procurable* Campmg-p’ound is very limited. The general direction 
of the march is north- w^est. Height of Andreviezh 8,480' (aneroid). 

The road, after leaving Andreviezh runs along the bed of a 
nala and then enters the head of a branch and descends 
this i D a northerly direction to 3 miles. The going here is 
bad. The nala h&6. as covered with loose stones, and the 
descent is steep. At 3 miles the road crosses a low Icotal, 
About 4 mile off the road at this point, and up a vv a to the 
rio-ht is a'.small villaga called/ Wala belonging to Mardanzais. It conk^^^ about 20 house.s but is only 
(x'cupied for a few months in the winter. Soon after crossing the low hotal, the road again enters the head 
of another narrow ravine. Here also the mad is bad and steep for about 1 mile, when the nala opens out and at 
5 miles is joined by another and larger one from the left. At the junction is a village called Kozhkats 

containing some i-li houses. After passing this poin^ Maidanzai teiTitory is left behind, and the Mirzai country 
is enl.ered'/ Tin* road now continues down the broad open bed of the and is easy going until at 7 miles the 
vilhmo of Mogul China is reached. This is a village containing some 70 houses of Mirzais. Makai fields are 
dofctinl ahoutrand there are some finiit trees. ^ Two miles the open valley of the Rod (almut 

3 miles hro;ul), which is now entered, Babu China is reached. Here a large force might encamp. Water 
plentiful and supiplins proeiirahlo. Headman, Mulla Dilber, the Sm-'dan of the Alirzais. The inhabitants of 
Babu China belong to the Fakirzai section of the Mirzais. Crops consist^ of wheat, mahal, and a little 
barhiV. 'rhore ai-e numerous fruit trees. There are several separate villages, which contain altogether some 400 
inen.V* Faeli vi!!ag‘ has its own mime, such as Babu Cbina, Tsallak, Murgha,i&e., but the general name of Babu 
China is given to tlie group. Babu China is itself the most easterly of these villages. General direction of 
march north-north-east. Height 7,250', 
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12 
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Oa leaving camp, cross bed of Kod which is here about 
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of excellent water, d'he track then goes along the left bank 
down the valley to If miles, when it inclines to the left*, and 
ascends over a fairly open hot undulating daman in an east- 
north-east direction to 5 miles. This is stony and covered with scrub, which would make good camel-grazing. At 
5 miles the track enters more broken ground and winds about among ravinos and low hUlooks to 10 miles, it 
here enters a up which the path runs for 2f miles, to the foot of the Luuda Kotal. This ascent is 370', 
but is rather steep, and it took the mules | hour to get up this short bib. The top of the kotal is about 13 miles 
from Babu China. Height 8,3()Ok A mile beyond the kofal is the camping-gronnd at Gargasnliman, near two 
pools of water, not very good but drinkable. There is no village here, only two shepherds’ hamlets. The descent 
from the on the north side is gentle. Ho supplies, except firewood, are obtainable. General direction of 

march is east-north-east. There is any amount ot* camel-grazing ail along the route, but no water except a 
small pool near the kotal. The road is very trying for baggage animals, but it was nob necessary to take the 
loads off the camels. Height of camp 8,150' {aneroid). 

On leaving camp, the track descends along the bed of the 
Maejan ,,, I 10 1 I I ravine which drains Gargasnliman. This wa/a winds about 

among liills, but the general direction is east. At 0 miles 
a tangi named Hirgai is reached, and in order to avoid this 
the track runs to the south of the nala, which it rejoins 
again below the tangi at 7| miles. The track continues to 
I follow thevplley, which here widens out, for the next 4 miles, 
when the camping ground at Marjan is i*eached. This is simply a camping-ground without any hamlets, and 
is used by shepherds. There in gOi)d water in the pools in the bed of the stream. All along this mat ch 
there is water here and there in pools, also any amount of camel-grazing (tamarisk, wdld pistachio, camel- thorn. &c.) 
There is no cultivation, and no grass is obtainable. At Marjan itself there are no supplies, except almndant 
firewood. This march is through the territory of the Fakirzais. There are no camels, but sheep and goats are 
obtainable. There is no difficulty for laden camels and mules since the track lies throughout either along the 
stony bed of the nalaov along its banks. General direction of march east by south. Height of camp Marjan 
7,550' (aneroid). 

Haodae ... I 10 1 I Leaving the camp at Marjan, the track pa«-<os ilirongh 

a graveyard and then continues to wind down the valley, 
following generally the <lircctionof tha 7iala. The patli 
does not, however, follow its bed, but goes over low spurs 
on either side, rel urning now and then to the bed itself. 
Water has new disappeared, hnt in places are a few small pools. At 4 miles the road leaves the and 
goes over undulating hillocks covered with stones. At 5 miles Mirzai lands are left and Jalalzai territory is 
entered. The valley -has now opened out and is known as Khaisor. The road runs down the valley over ground 
alternately sand}' and stony covered with low scrub, but no trees. The Khaisor nala is quite dry. At lO miles 
Haodak is reached. Here there is no village and supplies are not procurable ; water for a small force is ob- 
tainable from springs about | mile to the north of the Khaisor 7iala. Camel-grazing obtainable at a little 
distance from canap. General direction of road east by south. Height of Haodak 7,000'. 

On leaving camp the track winds about among low 
; hills on the north side of the valley for 1 mile, and then 
runs cast-south-east across the valley to the Khaisor mala, 

I which it follows the whole way to China. There is no 
difficulty along this march. The ground is generally sandy 
with loose stones, and covered with low scrub which is unsuitable for camel-grazing, but is eaten by sheep and 
goats. The valley is here about 5 miles broad, and is bare of trees or habitations of any description. At 11 miles 
tamarisk begins to make its appearance in the Khaisor nala ; at 12 uiiles the track leaves the bed of the Khaisor 
and runs along its right bank until China is reached at 16 miles. Here there is a small Jogizai village 
consisting of about 10 separate hamlets with a little cultivation. General direction of march east-south -east. 
Water is obtained at China in pools in the Khaisor and is plentiful. Ho water is met with elsewhere during the 
whole of this march. Camel-grazing is obtainable about the camping-ground ; also a little grass. Sheep and 
goats can be bought, but other supplies are not procurable. Height of camp 6,455', 
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turns up 
direction. 
diremioH 
10 miles 


On leaving camp the track follows main na.hi (Khaisor) 
hr I mile to the Jogizai village of Bharan 50 or 60 Imuses 
Here there is some cultivation and an abundant supply of 
i water. The track then leaves the Khaisor and 
l a branch nala called the Mahiwa i\\ a northerly 
This is followed to miles, when the track leaves it and runs across the vallov in a north by west 
(the ground being slightly undulating) to 10 miles. Tt»is is good going for transport animals. At 
the low hills at the foot of the Torghar range are reached at the mouth of the TKanishpa pass. IHu’e there are 
two wells of water, and this is a halting-place for caravans. The track then ascends to tlie kotal, wliieli is reached 
at 13 miles. Height 7,500^ (aneroid). The ascent is gradual, and <m the further side tlsere is a short descent 
of 150', after which the track slight! V ascends again and, winding about among the hills reaches the camp at 
Thanishpa at IS miles. Gener.al direction of march north-north-west. At a spot 2 miles before rea diing 
Thanisbpa water is found near the road in 2 or 3 small pools. The camp at I'hanisiipa is situated on a 
plateau, and is sniTouncIed by hills on all sides. There is a certain amonnt of cultiviitiou, luit grain produced 
is haivlj sufficient for the requirements of the inhabitants. Water is good and plentiful fro ..u a stream. 
Ttanishpa belongs to the S hah izai sub-section. Ho supplies are obtainable except firewood and grut-^s. Sheep 
and goats can be procured and excellent camel-grazing is to be had ail round. There are hamlets dolled about here 
and there, but no I’egnlar villages. Gamping-gronad is confined and it is necessary to split up a force in small 
oamps. Height of Thanishpa 7, 850V. 
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1 Maiban IlACH ... 13 On leaving^ camp the road follows a camel track at the 

— north side of the valley, direction east-north-east; easy 

13 going. At 2 1 miles the road leaves the camel track, 
and winds under the hills to the left. The ground is 
smooth and hard, with a little camel-thorn and scrub. 
The going is^good. The road continues thus to 9 1 miles, when the deserted village of Shalut Khan is 
passed. Tiiis is a large village with a burial ground near it It was deserted owing to failure of water-supply. 
At 10| miles the^direction changes to nearly due north, the road following a camel track up the bed of a 7 iala^ 
towards Maidan Kach. \ There is a small stream of good water near the mouth ai ihQ nala. The supply increases 
further up. At 13 miles arrive in camp at Maidan Kach. No village. Camping-ground stony in places. 
The camping-gimtind is in a broad space where the nala widens, and is shut in by low hills. Water abundant 
in the river bed. Cumel-grazing and fuel scarce ; no grass. 

2 Baeaesia ... j 13| On leaving camp the road goes up the river bed, where 

there are numerous pools of water. The bed (T the '/m /a is 

narrow in places W-ith steep cliffs on either side. The going 
is good for camels. At 3 miles the road leaves the river bed 
to the right, in order to take a short cut, to join it again 
about 1 mile on, tlie river making a big bend to the west. Camels should keep to the naht,^ as the short 
cut is rather steep. At 4 miles again rejoin the bed of the nala, following it for 1 mile. The ncy^a-’bed is stony, 
and there is some water in pools. At 5 miles leave the river bed finally, following a well defined camel path 
which winds east and north-east, keeping to the right of a small watercourse. The road follows tliis track for 
4 miles, 'when the head of the valley is reached. A peculiar conical peak called Yog wash, which has been .straight 
ahead for some time, is left to the right ; the road, which is now difficult and runs over broken ground, leads 
round to ti»e left of the Yogwursh range. At ISJ miles the camping- ground of Baraksiais reached, at the foot of the 
Yog wash range. The column had to keep in single file most of the way during this inarch. The camping- 
ground is good, J mile long by 250 yards broad, but the water is scarce and brackish. There is a small spring 
in the rocks about 1,000 yards from camp sufficient for drinking purposes, whilst there is water in the nala 
below the camp for animals. There are no supplies except some grass in fair quantity, and abundant camel- 
grazing near the camp. Plenty of fuel can be obtained a short distance from camp. 

3 Haodae ... 9| The road, on leaving camp, goes into a which winds 

about for 3 miles. The going is bad, being over stones and 

36 rocks, but the tangi is sutficieiitly broad to enable laden 
camels to pass. At 4 miles the road reaches the top of the 
kotal. The descent from it to the plain below is rather 
steep and very difficult for camels. The column had to march in single file most of the way. The road 
follows the lihaisor nala bed in a north-east direction down into the plain, crossing and recrossing it 
several times. The road runs in a north-east direction to 9 miles, when a low hillock is reached which 
stamps out alone on the left. Immediatel}-^ behind this hill, and about 600 yards away from it; are 3 small wells 
of excellent water, about 500 yards distant from one another. At 9| miles ilaodak camp is reached. 
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From Thanishpa to Husain Nika Ziauat via the Chukhan valley. 
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.Nigange . 

17 


OR Niganbi. 


17 


1 Nigange 17 From camp at Thanishpa road goes down valley about 

OR NiganbI. ^ --r - — ' — - — — north-east, at one mile descending into hillocky ground, 

17 and f mile further enters 40 yards wide, direction now 
east. At 2J- miles leaves and enters narrow vail e.y or 
ravine 200 yards wide, half a mile further crossing low ridge 
on left and entering a rocky ravine which opens out a little at 3 miles, where the commissariat camp 
was pitched Waterlrom 3 shallow pools in bed of nala. Follow this to its junction with a larger 

oml crossing which the path runs up a small narrow watercourse joining in from the north, thence along its 
left bank for some little distance and again into the bed, here very narrow (6| miles). This part of the road 
was impiwed for about 50 y^^^ by the sappers. After i mile of narrow ravine, reach top of Shin Naiai 
kUuiI (7.4500 ; path rapidly descends in a westerly direction, gradient about 1 5^^ ; animals can only go 
in single file. After about 250 yards of steep descent path follows watercourse for a short distance and 
then 4e.s along left bank, striking the watercourse again ahout 1 mile from tom of kotal. Pass begins 
here to open out a little, and stone enclosures seen on the left.. Turning round north-east down this water- 
course with steep knife like crags on both sides at l O miles pass 3 cairns or stone heaps in Uie nala, and a tew 
Iiuncired Yards from this point path leaves mla miA. goes to the right. One might also follow the nala, but 
this would lengthen the inarch by perhaps f a mile oiv more. Cross level ground fa 

iinala which drains north towards the valley. Height by aneroid at this point 6,/ UO 1 ath now ciosses 

Ibis valley in a north-east direction ; at IB^miles reach dry watercourse, lowest pit of this small ^ 
heio-ht bv^nevoid 6,450^ At 13f miles pass cemetery on left hand close nnder low ridge, and ^ mile on pass a 


name given to this part of the Kundar. It is Iniowii Py tlie latter name lower aowi . uu 

Ground nndnlating but firm. Wood, grass and cmnel-grazing abundant. Wafa ® Xs 

what brackish. The bed of the Kundar is about 250 yards wide here and white with salts. The hi^t 8 miles 
©f the march somewhat difficult for camels, the last 9 trying foi infantry. 
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Cross Kandar stream and marcli over plain in nortli-eaat 
direction, as if making for Wazanaghar and about If miles 
from camp strike well marked track and continue along this, 
; striking the Knnclar again at the third mile. Descent easj, 
breadth about 200 yards. Path now crosses a bare plain. At 
5 miles cross mla and ascend opposite bank, path leading through ridges of bare rock. Thence along small 
plateau and along undulating sandy ground in an easterly direction. At 6 miles for f mile the road is bad, but 
ku be made practicable for camels. * Thence the road descends gradually into a valley, crossing the stream (To ra 
Mu) at 9:^ miles. Good water to right of road. Thence across small plain for one mile to camp. Camping- 
o-ronnd on both sides of stream. Ground good and unlimited. Water brackish but plentiful. A little fuel and 
camel forage. Height by aneroid 6,270'. Marching generally easy with exceptions noted. Baggage took 5| 
hours on road. No village or supplies. 

Path crosses stream and goes along a narrow valley north, 
east ; at 4| miles crosses dry nala and thence enters a small 
valley similar to the first, thence on to a stony broken plateau. 
At 7 miles enters long valley enclosed by high ridges, road 
easy ; at 10| miles a sort of tauffi goes through the range on 
the rh'-ht, carrying off the drainage of this part of the valley. There is here a good deal of thorn bush and 
severarwild pistachio trees, and it looks as if water waa not far from the surface. Prom this point the valley 
begins to ascend gradually,' and at Ilf miles the Shagana Kotal is crossed, the water draining away from this 
to the ta 7 igi above mentioned. Aneroid lieight 6,790'. Road continues along this^ valley now descending, 
and about | mile further a deep watercourse issues from the range or ridge on the left, into which the road 
descends at 13 f miles. Here we nwt a few Ghilzais with several donkeys. They came from Kalat-i-Gliilzal 
and were making for the lower Zhob valley to winter there. The watercourse bends round east through a 
gap in the ridgo^on the right, a littb water in the bed, with steeply scarped banks, and winds considerably. 
The road now follows thislstream, called the Sanzi through the range, in a soutli-east direction along the bed 
and over tlie banks till it enters the Chukhan valley at 21 miles ; it then ascends the right bank on to a stony 
and gravelly plain whore is the halting-place called Sanzi War, Water from pools in the bed of stream, slightly 
brackish, but under a large rock in the bed is a miiddydooking pool of rainwater wljicdi is quite sweet. Oarnp. 
ing-ground on right bank, unlimited in extent and good soil. A little thiii tamarisk in river bed. Aneroid 
height 6,160'. Camels took 9-^ hours. 
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Keep along valley (Chuklian) on right bank of Sanzi 
here dry, and at 2i miles cross it. Road now goes 
ahmg the Chukhan valley keeping close to the foot of low 
I ridges on the left (northern) side. General direction of the 
^ whole march north-east. At 5 miles road dosceiids into more 
broken ground and runs along a small valley. At' miles is a cemetery and a little beyond, to the left 
in the hills, is a hamlet. '^No water nearer than the Chukhan, 1 mile to the right. At lOj- miles cross 
a small stream coming from tlie left. At 17 miles nala> At 18 miles come to end of a lung street-like valley, 
and cross the Chukhan, which here has some water and tamarisk in its bed. Path thence ascends the opposite 
hank and cuts off a bend in the stream, striking it again a mile further up. The camping-ground is on oppo- 
site hank. Camping-ground good, for one regiment ; there is more ground on the other side but somewhat 
broken. There is nUiiing to mark the place but a cemetery and a few huts. Arrangements should be made 
beforehand for fuel and grass. Water abundant and fairly good. 
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Camping-ground small, 
Gustoi Wae 
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Road now leaves the valley of the Chukhan and ascends 
the bed of a stream called tbe Sharan, rough and stony- 
At about mile the road to Uzhda Wazha is passed. It 
nms up a narrow valley north-!iorth.east, and the village is 
about 5 miles dis taut. At 2 miles pass some deserted caves. 


I The road, after leaving camp at Sharan, ascends gently the 
KSharan for 6 miles, ratlier rough in places, but present- 
I ing no difficulty for laden camels till the Sharan or Narai 
Xotal is reached. The narrows considerably near the 
. JcOial. There is some water at 3 miles about } mile olT the 
road on the left. The kotal was descended by a road couatructed by the troops the day before. Previous to its 
construction it would have been impassible to pass over laden animal'. o(; any sort. Tlie soil Ihroiigh which 
the road is cut is shale. The steepest part of the . descent lasts for 1 mile, the road rnaio by the troop*^ for 
miles, after which it becomes fairly easy for a mile or so, wiion it is agiin very rough, narrow, and. diiUcult, 
and there is a second rather steep descent.- At about 10 miles it bocomus easy again. At 11 miles two 
Tdry narrow tangifs like doorwa.vs are passed* and shortly after water be.gius to appear in the bed of the si ream. 
At 13 miles passed a .few fruit trees, remains of a Mando Khel villarf-‘, and, sh rrtly aftcrwarils a few deserted 
huts. At 1-ii miles enter the bed of the Gustoi stream v^here is a plentiful and good flow of wider. The road 
follows the nala for a short way and then turns up to the left over a and down again into tlie stream, 

close to the camp ’which lies at the junction of the Gustoi and Kuiidar stream'^. Ascent and desc ent steep. 
The first camels coniraenced crossing the kotal at about 8 a.m., tbe laat reached camp at midnight. Camp- 
ing-ground on lirm clay .surrounded by steep cliffs from 100 to 1 50 feet high, large enough fur a brigade ; 
other camping-grounds are to be found further up the bed of the Kundar. Water good and abundant from Gustoi 
stream. Grass procurable from the neighbouring hills, also fuel. 

Husaxh Niea ,m [ 8 I [ Leaving enmp tbe valley is followed in a nerlh-norfli-onst 

ZiAEAT. I — - —- .■ ■ . j — direction. It is hero ■} mile bread. The country to the left 

belongs, to the Khoidad Kliel seefim of tlie Sulinuin Kind, 
and the hills on the right are inhabited by a snmll 
^ Saiad comm unity, who have charge of the ^iarat of Husain. 
At I mile the direclion changes to north-north-west^ soon after to north-north-east and later cn to east-north-east, 
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the j^oneral direction of tlie march however being* east-north-east. At 2 miles the Uzhda ifiala comes in on 
the left. This is dry at its junction with the Kiindar. [Jp this a road leads to Do China, said to be 2 marches 
distant, and on the banks of this nala there are said to he five or six Sangai* Ivhel villages of Suliman Eiels, 
the headman being Shah Zaman, From here the track continues down the nala bed, which is sandy and 
covered with boulders, ^ and the str3ani has to be crossed and re-crossed. This is the general character of the 
whole of this march, which is bad going for men and animals. The average breadth of the Ivundar river is 
now f mile. At miles a small kaeh is passed on the right calied Tori Kach, At or§ miles a branck nala 
comes in on the left named Khaisor Grezha. At the head. of this nalaf 2 t. few miles up, are said to be several 
small villages belonging to the Khoidad Khels, the headman of these being Daria Khan. 2 1 miles further 
on, the track still following the bed of the Kundar, the eamping-groand at iJusain Nika Ziarat is reached. 
This is a level piece of ground, on which there are several graveyards and also the celebrated ziay^at of Husain. 
Camping-ground is on right bank of Kundar and is sufiScient for a brigade. Grass is obtainable in the neigh- 
bourhood of the camp. Wood and camel-grazing are both scanty. Water is obtained from the Kundar stream 
ample in quantity, but salt and bitter. No other supplies are procurable. Height of camp 3,700h 
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From Thanishpa to Husain Nika Ziarat vid the Kundar river. 
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Kala Mulla Kamal 

121 


Immediately on leaving camp the road crosses the Kundar 
and runs in an east-north-east direction across the valley 
to the foot of the hills on the northern side. This is 
heavy going. The soil is sandy and covered with low scrub 
and grass. At 4 miles, the foot of the hills called Wazana- 
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ghar is reached. Here there is a conspienons cairn passed on the left. Prom this spot the track follows the foot 
of the Wazanaghar over rocky ground, intersected by small ravines. This is not good gtjing for baggage animals, 
although no red difficulties are met with. At 7 miles, and 1 mile distant in a south-east direction, the 
Skhalwai nala joins the Kundar. At 7| miles, the track continuing along the foot of the bills, some tempo- 
rary villages of the Lowanas (now deserted) are passed. At 8 miles the Kundar approaches the hills and the 
track pasSis within 200 yards of the river i>ed, hut almost immediately leaves it and turns in a north-east direc- 
tion, At 9 miles a small nala has to he crossed, and here some ramping is required as the descent is very steep. 
The road continues along the foot of the hills, where the strata are tilted up on end, forming curious 
knife-edged bands of sandstone rising from the ground. At 10 miles, more deserted temporary dwellings of the 
Iiowanas are passed, and at 11 miles, and | mile to the left of the road, a small permanent Lowana village called 
Kala Mulla Kama!, at the foot of the hills, is passed. This village contains 6 or 7 houses, a little culti- 
vation and a few trees. There is a limited supply of water, and this appears in a snidl nala lower down, 
where it is crossed by our track. At 12 miles the road again strikes the Kundar, and J mile further on the 
camping-ground is reached, on tlie leEt bank oE the stream. General direction of march north-east. The people 
about here are Lowanas. Although not a Kakar race, they are iDcluded in their limits and pay revenue to the 
Joo*izai Kakars. They are said to number only 230. There is an alternative road to that traversed by the force, 
and that is alonv the Kundar bed. This appears to be preferable to the one traversed, though a trifle longer. 
It has the advantage of being less stony and has water, more or less, the whole way ; whereas the otlier road has 
hnrdfv any water. ' At Kala Mulla Kamal there is firewood and grass, but no supplies. Water is at)undant in 
the -Jia/a.but slightly brackish. There is camel-grazing near the camp. There are no permanent villages except 
the small village Df Kala Mulla Kamal 2 miles from camp. Height of camp 5,870'. 

Leave camp in north-east direction and follow the bed of 
the Kundar. At 1 mile turn north-north-east. The track 
I follows the bed of the which is mile broad. It 

! is heavy going over sand and stdues. There is a large quan^ 
I tity of tamarisk, and water is crossed several times. At 4| 
the river bed crosses over to the north of the valley, and this the track follows in a north-north-east direc- 
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tion ’ reachim^ the foot of the hills at G miles and then skirting along it. At 7 miles river bed goes through a 
imrrow^mssa^**e some 30 yards broad with pen^endicnlar sides. From this point the 7iala curve.s to the right, but 
fbetraclheaves it and k^^^ foot of the hills in a north-east direction, until at 9 miles it a<rain 

reiuins the bed of the stream. Baggage anlimds had better keep to the instead of going this way. From 
0 miles the track follows the Kundar, and at 11 miles the Wali Murgha road comes in from tlie left from Tirwah. 

The route continues to follow the Kundar bed, which is BOW bare and sandy, the tamarisk pingle having disap- 

tv-ired At 15 miles reach camp Spole Loara. Here the Kandil joins the Kundar, coming m from the west. 
Lneral direction of march north-east. This inarch is a trying one for infantry, as it is Jieavy going over sandy 
soil nearly the whole way. The camp here was pitched on the left bank of tbe Kandil, .pist above its .inpction 
with the Kundar. The ’former contains a stream of ninnipg water. Supply plentiful, but muddy and sligntly 
brackish The Kundar has numerous pools of water along this march, and there js also grass and camel-grazmg, 
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in Zhob : but at ordinary times sheep and goats could be piocuxed, u notice ^ . r I come 

LtS, From this place the cara\.an route to Ghazni goes the ^ hou d 

down from Nawa gare the following marches from Spole Loara or Nakhal, as tlii^ place should 

(1) Parjan (Sultan Sapparai). 

(2) Prekara. 

(3) Oodawana. 

(4) Tirwah. 

(5' Karbora. 

(6) Nigandi. 

(7) Spedar. 

(8) Sakira. 

(9) Kawa. 

Water is obtainable at all these places, but at Godawana it is scarce. 

o ruprA 1 11 1 Leaving camp in a north-east direction the track runs for 

&AEA i^AiiOA ... j j ^ which is good going. The 

valley has been gradually becoming more narrow, and at ^ 
miles the road enters a ianf^i, which 2 miles further on meets 
I , the Kimdar- There is a route by the Kundar itself, which 

«ia lobe more (lifTi.nxlt.. The going in the iangi is l.adfor pack animals over boulders and rocks, and at 
13 said *0 amiearaiicl A little beyond this the narrowest part of the tangi is reached. Here 

it k abouris yardf wide with steep precipitous sides, Li at one spot there is a passage six feet wide between two 
nrmSts At Sl^niles the road agaii enter., the Kundar valley down which there is a considerab e stream of 
Tumiiuc' water Tlui valley has become adittle more open ; but there are still lulls on either side shutting iii the 
vXh° At 6 miles a nail in which there is good water, comes in on the Mt.^ Up this them is said to be a 
no riihia heloiiviii^ to the Sulinian Khels. The direction is now_ east. The valley winds ahout, and 
It 7 miles ‘mes in a south direction. It has now opened out, and at 7| imle.s it is I'JO yards broad. Ihe track 

rrossos aud'^recrosaes the stream, the water of which is muddy and brackish. The depth is not more than 1 

flot The loiT is had for men and animals. Sand alternating with boulder-s and rocks. At 9 mi ,.s the va ey 

has widened^to i mile and its direction is east. At 9.^ miles a small stone enolosiiie i.s iiasscd. Ihis is uillad 

w,J:, KWUnavel stone). Here the valley is | mile broad, and the road is good going, the ground being 
^' Taml fCfromlarle stones. Several graveyards arc passed about here. At lO miles the open valley is 
bald and fice trom ,, . ^ ^ c-implng-ground, which i-s near a conspicuous mound 

i^hfoelSo^theIallev. being reached a mile on. The Kundar valley is here about 1 mile broad, 

Ild il ope. ami level. The Kundar itself runs .along the foot of tlie_ lulls on the north-west side of the valley 
jIt ^tl.Xsonth-'riii'hthankof the stream. Uenaral direction of inarch east by north. Ihe name of 
£ e^mpimT«u..d is kra Danra, but there is no village on the spot. There are, however 2 or 3 small Mando 
Khel IlFlIges^in the lulls to thS south-east.^ From Sam Dar^a a track m said to i-un^soutKto «.oU 
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.SO scan bv. wuLfi ir, 

Height of camp 5,050' (aneroid). 

QtnATtrn 1 12i- 1 j Leave camp io a north-east direction over Sara Darga 

' I- ' plateau, which is stony. There arc several graveyards scat- 

tered about, belonging to Mando Khels, At 2 m lies there is 
a short steep descent into the Kiindar bed, an road con- 
j 1 I I tinues along the over sand and boulders. At 3 miles 

the val ev bas narrowed, and the bed of the stream runs between hills not more than 70 yards apart. The rest 
of thrmreh the rivi-r remains confined between lulls, although these open out m places, and iv/e/ies are found. 
At 3 mUes the direction is changed more to the cast, and the winds about among low lulls. A 6 miles 

Ruin Kiiflh is passed on the left. This is a small /eue/i belonging to the Nasars. bpeak.ng generally ail the 
minhw on the ri-ht belongs to Mando Khels, who have a few .scattered hamlets on the hills ; and the lulls on 
left beion- to the^Nasirs who use them as g.-aziiig-grounds. At 6 miW some warm sulphur spniigs are passed. 
The wate? of these is vorv salt. This place is culled Khut Kundar. From this spot the track leaves he bed of 
tvie im/u -lud strikes off over the hills to the left in a direction north-east by north, and doe.s not rejoin th e bed of the 
Tfnn, s/uiitii 74 mil.a. Here the road orosaes the stream and runs in a northerly direction over level ground on 
thl"a bank of the Kundar for a mile. This is known as Isar and belongs to the Mando KMs. At 9 miles a 
solitery rock is passer, wi.ich stands up in the valley and looks like a mimature of one of the Colo.ssijit Thebes. 
This Mace is called after the rock Lakka Tezba, and belongs to the Mando Khe s. Hereit is said the Aasar limits 
In i on th»’le£t side of the vallev, and Suliman Khel territory commences, but others place the bo.in.lary be- 
tween the two further' north. The direction is here north-east, but the_ na a winds aboii^t and p e direction 
ehanves emithiuallv. At 12| miles Sarmago Kacb is reached, on the right bank. This belongs to the Mando 
Khels and is a Iwel stivtoh | mile by 300 yards running east and west. It forms a good oampuig. ground for 
3 sm-in' force the -round being hard and free from stones. It i.s cultivated when the kundar is in flood. This 
march is bad'going'for men and animals. It is for the most part in the bod ot the Kundar wliich is covered 
with sand and boulders. General direction of march north-east, bupplies at this camp are limited. _ Camel- 
Irivin- and fuel are so.uitv, but grass can be obtained from the hills around. Water abundant irom the knn- 
dar, hilt brackish.' Sheep and g.iats could be obtained from the Mando Khels ; no other supplies. 

Leavmg camp in a noitlierly direction the track follows the 
j bed of the Kundar, which is here about 150 yards wide. The 
I river winds about between hills. At 2 miles pass Gustoi 
War on the right- This is at the moul-h of the Gnstoi stream. 
From here the imd to Husain Kika Ziarat is the same as 

that described in the previous route. 
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Leaving the camping-ground neat the of Husain 

I enter the hills immediafcely to the south-west arid ascend by a 
steep track. At | mile reach a 250 feet above the 
camp. This ascent, though short, is difficult, and it took the 
camels two hours to get up it. There is another way said to 
he easier though longer, and there is an altWnative route along the bed ot the Kundar j and it is probable that this 
last is preferable to either of the other two roads. Before again undertaking this march a careful reconnaissance 
should be made of the different routes, ifrom t\\Q kotai after a short and gentle descent the track runs over 
the plain in a north-east direction. This plain, which is open, and is called Manz^iraguna, stretches away from the 
Shinbaza Kotal on the right to the other side of the Kundar river on the left. This plain belongs to the Nasars, 
but owing to their dread of the Suliman Khel, they do not go there, the Suliman Khel using it occasionally as a 
grazing ground. At 3 miles the track drops do wn iido the bed of the Inzara Khwar. This, with its branches, 
drains the Manzaraguna plain. It was quite dry, but some water was found in its bed near the place where Colonel 
Nicolsoifs column halted*. After 3 miles the track follows the Inzara in a north-east by east direction. The 
nata is a deep cutting through conglomerate, with high perpendicular sides, and has a width of about 100 yards, 
narrowing at 0 miks to about 30 yards. If there is likelihood of opposition a force should not move hy this 
route without the sides of the being crowned. Several feeders come into the Inzara nala on the right, and at 
6 miles the Inzaraitself joins the Kundar. Just before this junction, a spring called Sasandai is passed on the 
left, the water from which is excellent. Brom 6 miles the track follows the bed of the Kundar in a north-east 
direction to Domandi, which is reached at 8| miles. The Kundar here is from i to J mik koad. Tne 
stream has to be crossai several time.s, and the going is heavy over sand and stones. At Domandi the camp was 
pitched on the right bank of the Kundar close to its junction with the Gomal which here joins it from a^ north- 
west direction. The country on the left bank of the Kundar throughout this march belongs to the biuiman 
Khel. The camping-ground at Domandi is in the bed of a nala and is sandy. There is room for a considerable 
force. Water is abundant from the Gomal or Kundar and should be taken from the former for preference. 
Wood and grass are obtainable from the adjoining hills, bat camel-grazing is scanty. Sheep and goats could 
generally be obtained from the docks grazing in the neighbourhood. No other supplies are obtainabK as there 
are no villages or habitations of any sort near Domandi. General direction of march north-east. Height of 
camping-ground 3,375^ (aneroid). 

Kurma. ... 1 10 I Leaving the camp in an easterly direction, follow the bed of 

— — — t the Gornal (which has now been joined by the Kundar water). 

18| Trie valley is here shut in by perpeudioular cliffs. At 2 miles 
it opens out to nearly a mile bi*oarl and Maricho Kach is 
I j j passed. This belongs to the Nasars, but is not cultivated ^by 

them through fear of the Suliman Khel. After passing Maricho Kach the valley narrows again, and at^ 3 miles 
is only 150 yards broad.’ Here the direction is east-south-east. On the left is the Zarmelan plain and on 
the riiht Manzaraguna, the same plain that was crossed during the previous march. Both of these are 
claimed by the Nasars, but they do not occupy them on account of their enmity with the Sail mad Khel. Ihe 
latter" however, come down here with their in the winter to graze their flocks. At 4| miles valley again 

becrins to open, and at 5 miles Gul Kach is reached. Up to this point the stream has to be crossed and recrossed 
several times and the going is bad for men and animals, the bed of the jiaAe being sand and Ihe 

stream is now a strong current with deep pools in places and the river cuts through sort of Intlf formed con- 
lomerate. Gul Kach is a long stretch of open ground intersected by the stream. It is about 4 miles long, _ana at 
its widest part one mile broad. It is stony and covered with long coarse grass. It is claimed by the Nasars, 
Lilt for reasons o-iven above, is not occupied by them. The track crosses Gul Kach diagonally in an easterly 
direction and at’ 7 miles reaches the right bank of the river bed. The track then continues m tha same direc- 
tion (east) over a kvel plain which sldrts the rive^^ bed and has an average width of i Qiile. This plain is 
known as Kanzur. The track runs over this to 9| miles, when a graveyard ^ passed on the right and the 

valley then opens out, and I mile further on the track again strikes the Gornal, Ihis place is called Kuma, 

In i hem the camp was pitched. It is at the mouth of the of the same name. Ther^^ rinng^ here 

nor anvwhere along this march. The Nasars own the land on the right hank of the stream, and the Zalh 
FHaI and Dotanis* inhabit the hills on the opposite hank. The former are Darwesh Khel \^ aziris, and 
Iqfter Pawindahs. The Zalli Khel live in these hills all the year ivimid, hut the Dotanis go mp towards 
Kabul in the summer, leaving only a few of their number behind to look after the • crops, &c. Akthe camp at 
ISmk kood water from the Gornal. Grass is plentiful, wood is obtamahle in the 

vicinity, and there is a small amount of camei-grazmg but not muon. ; other supplies, eioeptiperbaps sheep 
and goats, are procarable. General direction of the march east. Height of camp 2,9o0 (aneioia). 


GaBDAHI' 


yards broad and is quite dry. The track 


18 I 1 On leaving the camp at Knrma the track crosses the open 

plain at the mouth of the Kurma nala in a southerly direction, 
36| I leaving behind the Gornal river. At one mile the path crosses 
a small a in which there is much grass. The track then 
runs over stony Undulating ground until at 3 miles it drops 
Jntothe bed of the Kurmt^ nala. This is here about 150 
and IS niiito ary. xhb i,™v;..'th 0 n follows the sandy bed of the Kurma in a south -south-east divec- 
i- r, mileslatev iltwo small pools is passed under the left bank of the mla. ;J his water is good.^ At 4 

l lie divpution is south by east, the track still following the bed of the Kurma. At ds imles the nala na>. 
about 40 yards and the direction changes to south-south-west, and although the nala winos about a 
I taf thk reS^ins the general direction for the nert 5 or 6 miles. After 4| miles the continues to he 
Mlirun to’7 miles. Here it begins to open out again, and at 8 miles the track is running ewer 
Tollev nearly a mile broad on which there is much grass. At 10 milesthe watershed between the Qo- 
f^nd stitoi ifwaohea. The height here is 3,600' (aneroid). The track then runs_ across the open l.ardao 
in a soua-Lt dhe^^^ and then south-south-east for, 2 miles. This plain is quite lerel and 

■ m , 
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covered witli grass, chiefly cluh ^rass. Like the valley o£ the Kiirma, the Grardao plain is almost deserted, owing 

to fear of Wrziri raids. The land properly belongs to the Mando K he], but the only people who frequent 

these parts are the Snli man Ivhel who use this as a grazing-gromid in the winter. There is no water on the 
Gardao plain, but after rain it eollects in pools, and water is said to be obtainable in the neighbouring hills. 

At 15 miles the track drops into the Gardani which drains the eastern side of the plain, and follows 

the bed of ih^ ntda^ which here enters the bills in a south-east by south direction. At I5| miles the Oardani 
has narrowed to 150 yards with precipitous hills on either side and i he track follows its bed, which winds 
about among the hills in a general south-east direction, until the camping-ground at the junction of the Gardani 
with the Biritoi is reached at 18 miles. Here there is water sutRcient for a brigade, in pools in the bed of the 
Siritoi. There is no water passed during this march except at the one place already meiitionGd miles Itoiii the 
last camping-ga'ound. The march although long is fairly good giung; the only parts tliat are heavy aie those 
where tlie track follows the bed of the Kurma or Gardani nala^. The general direction of the march for the 
first 10 miles is soiitli-south- west, for the last 8 sonth-sonth-east. There is an abnrKlant supply o grass al! 
along the route. The camping-ground at Gardani is on the right bank of the Siritoi mnong tHmansks, Here 
there is an abundfint supply of grass. Wood and camel-grazing obtainable in the neiglibourliood. No other 
supplies proourable, but these could be sent o^it from the Mir AU Khel post wbicli !s about 3 miles distant. The 
hills round belong to the Mando Kiwi, wiio are British subjects. There is no village at tins camj), nor are any 
passed along this day’s march. Height of camp 3,450' (aneroid). 

Leave camp at the jiniction of the Gardani and Siritoi 
streams and follow the bed of the latter in a south-east 
direction for If miles to ifs junction with the Zhob. The 
Siritoi, from the camping-ground to its mouth, contains a 
small streaiii of clear water. Tlie hills through which this 

From 
:>ccnpies an 
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Sapai ... ... j 

9| 

I 

1 
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nala runs gradiially open out as the Zhob is neared, and the n al a hnhont half a mile broa-1 at its mouth, 
this pGint the post "of Mir Ali Khel is distant about If miles in a nortii-east direction.^ Titis post, occi ^ 
admirable position to watch the Zhob valley and the entrance to fche Siritoi, aaid will allow the Mando Khel to 
cultivate their lands, which before they were afraid to do owing to their turbulent neigliboiirs, the Waziris on the 
north, who were constantly raiding on them. The road from the mouth of the Siritoi runs up the bed of the Zhob 

The general direction to the camp at 


north, who were constantly i 
in a south-south-v/est direction, hut turns more south soon afterwards. 



> steep. . ^ , 

throiu^hout the march. The track crosses and re-cimses the stream, which has a ^ rapid current, and is as 
inuchlis 2 feet deep at some of the crossings. At 5 miles thuUzhda Khwar comes^in an the right (lel't bank 
of the stream), and on the opposite side the Lmdai Khwar joins the Zliob.^ At 6 miles tlie Barar Khwar comes 
in on the left, and several smaller nalas join the Zliob daring this part of its course. None of tliese, however, 
are irnoortant, as no roads lead up them and the only nse they serve is as grazing grounds for the camels of the 
Mando Khel. At 6i miles rice cultivation is met with on the left bank of the stream, and a mile further 
more is found. This rice cultivation bHongs to the Mando Khels, and they have some houses, now disused, 
to look after it. At 8 miles pass the new road from Apozai to the Goraai. It here runs above flood level on 
the ri«’ht bank of the Zhob. At 9| miles the camping-ground at Bapai is reached. Here there is no village nor 
habitations of any kind, hut there is a deserted redoubt itsed by ^Mando Khels to protect their crops. The "camp 
was pitched onground used for rice cultivation, at present quite dry. ^ At Sapai camel-grazing and grass are 
abundant. Firewood is also obtainable. The supply of water is pmctically unlimited from the Zhob "stream, 
on the right bank of which the camp was pitched. No other supplies are procurable. Height of Sapai 3,600*’ 
(aneroid;. 
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On leaving camp .the .road,; proceeds across a stony plain 
for I mile, where' tlie iiew .road, :is m,et,';wliicli ,is then follow- 
i ed. This roa'.l whs niado,.at the ■ beginning, of 1890 doring 
I Sir Eobei’t Sand Oman’s expedition. Tlie road is now being re- 
I allgncM andmonverdcd into a really good: camel road 12 ’feet 
broad. ^ The direction of the road is generally south, and a grailua! fw.eent is made round tlie spurs of the Irilis on 
tlieright hank of the Zhob to 2| iciles.. Atdhis point is a'.smMl' Mando Khel village Cidled Kliuioi jfut containing 
' from 10 to hoiLses. Tlie hcdgdit' of this . point ie 3,900' (aneroid).. From hevQ the road turns .simrli-c'ud, floscending 
for a short <11 stance and then rchuseoiK]ingthe;lnllskl.eurdtil at iVmr .miles the highest point isreacb.eti 3,P>5?J' fancroid). 
From here a descent is made to open gronm'l on theu'ight hank' of the Zhob. T'ue road runs over this for § railo and 
then enters som^* low hills and winds about for 'xI' .im'letVFhen'a bm nrda is rc:udiod at miles ami a tern- 

poraiw Mando Khel village is passed on the right. The Zlml) is now left behind and the ivuck runs up tins 
broad nala (wdrieh comeB down n-ora/ShingliFn’'arui draiim the, nortlieru part of the Haripal country) fm* 3 
iu a Roulli-oast direc'ioii. At 7 miles a small Mando Khel village wiGi iwgftirwors eallod Nill is passed on flic leit:. 
At 7;?- miles a gentle ascent is made to a wiiich is passed at S miles (hi?ight IkO.*)!)'’). Fr.-jm he-rc tluj road 

enters the head of n. siunil naln and winds about .among, low hills .for 3 miles. General direction south -'south- west,. 
At 11 miles a snaall well of water is passed, and tb>e hercr: open^^^ out and the made road is again j\wt. This 
hud al -'ost disuppeiued chvoughout the previtm-s 3 miles. At Hi miles the Zhob is again seen abom 1 mile dis- 
tant. From here the road runs held nd some hills on the right , bank of the Zhob, and at 14 miles drope. 
down into the valley again. Passing the villnge of Brivij and crossing a wide known as Puilol, the c-u,n.o:g 
t-^vouinl is reached pi 1 5 miles. Brunj is a Mando Khel village, it contains CG houses a.nd lias turn- invrers. 
idle Bail ol here it meets the Zhob is dry, but when .miu falk_^, the drainage of the south part of t!,se 



.on the same ; . . • 

the river insteLvl of making a long detour as it does now. At Brnnj grass is ohdainable, also firowocKl and cprCiC!- 
muizing in the uoighbonrhood. Kice is also pnuvarahle from the village, but no other supplies cun be edn uiuerl 
fn an ’/"'quantity, h lumerons sheep and cattle were parsed on this road, and these cciiltl purchased if notiw- 
weiv given. Wate?' is good and abiind-nt from ■ the Zhob ctream, except doring the floods, when it is very 
thick "and muddy, lieigdit of camp 4,'lCH)k ■ A ■ ' ■ 
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On leaving the camping-ground at Brunj follow the new 
road which is now finished between Brunj and Apozai. The 
road skirts the sides of the hills and rises for 1-| miles 
where it is 200 feet above the camp at Bninj. It then 
descends, and at 2^ miles again I’eaches the river bank. 



74 


There is some rice cultiratiori on the opposite hank of the river here. The road tiien enters some low liilis, and 
at 5| miles passes the \dliages of Mir Baz gnil Haji Ali, known as the Viala viilages, on the left. There is a 
good deal of cultivation near these villages on the right of the road. I'his is principally rice» wheat and a little 
oarlej. Abater is obtained frcm a and from small springs. Krom the Viala villages the road rang 
over an open plain soiith-vsouth-west all the way to Apozai or rather to Fort ISandeman, the name given to 
the cantonment wiiich is built 1 1 miles to the north-east of the village of Apozai. The drinking water here is 
now brought in by an open channel from the Siliaza stream and is not gfK)d. Pipes, however, will be laid down 
shortly at Apozai. Supplies of all kinds can he obtained. General direction of march sjonth-south-west. Height 
of camp 4,450'. 
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The road which is well defined goes in a south-east 
j direction through some low clay hillocdts and turns up a 
j nala to the right, following it for about -J mile ; it then 
I begins to ascend a narrow IcotaL rather tiwing for camels ; top 


the road clescends on to a broken plateau called Surwakai on the nort.b-east of the Speraghar mountaiu ; at 
about 2| miles it leaves the plain and descends into a stony about 100 yards wide, descent rather rough 
but improved by saupers. Up this nala for about half a mile to a point where ti:e Inzara nala joins in from the 
right (south. west).* This is the usual halting-place, but the only water lies about I J miles up the latter 
It'is «’ood and plentiful and after rain would no doubt be found nearer camp. Camping-ground on the plateau 
aboVr the right bank, rather stony and undulating but sufficient f->r a brigade^ or more. The plateau is dotted 
with bushes af a long sort of broom, called in Pushto, hararar, wliich is very fair camel forage. There is also a 
little grass and pish (dwarf palm). A few Hocks of sheep and goats seen grazing in the neighbourhood. Height 
, by aneroid 4,275'. 

Road goes along the bed of the main nala in a general 
direction of south-east till at 3 miles it enters low clay hills 

and by a narrow path ascends the Shinbaza Kotal, ^ mile 

to the top ; height 5,320'; grass and wild pistachio on the hills 
around,’ A good can be had from this point- of the rariges on the far side of thto Gardao plain, 

the\shiim’bar, Takht-i-Sid^ &o. The de^cent is easy/, and the. open plain is reached at 4f iinles. Here 

on lim lught of the road b a small graveyard, and by it a path goes in a noith-westerly diioctlon to 
Nawa Oba and Apozai. Hoad now goes almost due east do.wn a stony and. gravelly jdain with here and th.ere a 
few sharp* m'ags rising out of it. At (5 miles reacli a small brackish stre.^un in the bed of the Shiribaza 7Uila, 
rails'll bv i-niido Qwotta^ve, which is also the name of tliis part of tire plain. On the left (north) the plain is called 

Ruru'ak'iir Vin»in here road keeps to the rigrit of i\\e nala along the plain which is covered with tufts of 
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some sione enclosures are passed on the right; - -.r' lO- n r •' m- 

to eibmr a. ram->*p of hills, following the bed of .a watercourse called tne Gaihaw. Ac the entrance tms pa 
ic '^abnit -^>0 vaixhrwide with high craggy peaks on both sides. The path sues along the bed of this strcuun amx 
ove*r its Irmksio the camping-ground, wulch is reached at 20| miles and lies at the yunelion oniie Siritoi 
er iVom the west, with tliis stream. A good fstream of water rises here and drams down the baraani to the 
Ziiob river‘ (lamping ground good and oxtensi ve --some fine tamiuusks^li^^ along the Siritoi vahey^ a^ is 

-hiir '-rco of cvmrse^n'ass and reeds. The former can be used for forage, out it is not good, inis is Idando 
ic lied con nh-v', but the"* inhabiumts seam to live in a state of fear uf the VVazin.s_ who raid here oecasionallv, 
-A small plot of cultivation and a few fruit trees called Bagh watered by a good sprm^^about 12 mims ^to the 
north -east of this cam o has been abandoned by the Maado Kheis as it appears 
:of . temptation to their more powerful iieigubours. 


to have been a perpetual source 
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h See Eoute IX. 
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Mani Khwae 
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Saeqasa Wasta ... 

7 

1 

i - - 

1 Road first goes in a direction between north-east and ea?st 
acro.ss plain for 1| miles, then enters a deep watercourse 40 
yards wide, called Khabaranai or Khwaranai, and goes up it 
for about 1 mile ; here and there a small brackish stream 
appears on the surface ; it then ascends a very narrow and 




j 3o| 


steep Icotal on the left; laden camels can oi?ly just squeeze through and the ascent is decidedly trying for them ; 
this lasts for a few hundred yards ; it then goes along a very narrow path cut into the side of the hill up to the 
top of the which is reached at 2| miles. Height by aneroid 5,875'. The top is open and commands a 

good view o£ theconntry towards the Takht range. This dco^aror pass is called Da Khabaranai Narai. The road 
now descends by the watershed of a small .spur to the bed of a ravine also called Khabaranai, and further down 
ITmuk ; this descent is very steep and very narrow; a drop of 225' in | mile, very trying for laden camels ; I mile 
further is a small spring of rather brackish water in a tiala on the right. At 4| miles there is a large landslip 
blocking up all but the roadway. The sappers were put on this to widen the path ; small stream of good water 
in ravine here ; beyond this tlie sides of the ravine for a short distance are enclosed by enormous precipitous rocks 
almost overhanging ; at mile.s ravine eaters a long undulating plain called Loara, and the camping-gmund is on 
a stony plateau on the left bank about | mile from the mouth of the ravine. Water from small spring in a nala 
to the north of camp about 600 yards olf. This is the neare.st ; there is some also about a mile back in the bed 
of the ravine ; gras.s fairl}' plentiful, but not much camehgrazing. Euel plentiful from wild olive trees which 
are te be found in all the watercourses about. There is a tower a.nd some cultivation about 2 miles north-east of 
this called Sargasa Wasta (Ohuhar Khel) with a good stream of water in bed of a watercourse. It was intended 
that the column should halt here, but it was too far olf the road, and the existence of a spring so close to camp as 
600 ^nirds was not known to any one, not even the guide, and was discovered late in the day by accident. Height 
of camp 5,307', 

Dhana Sae 


16| 



47 


From camp road goes into watercourse and across the 
Loara plain in a south-east direction ; at miles a track 
goes off left to Wala. This plain is partiall}’’ cultivated and 
I there are a few huts ; between 5th and 6th miles road crosses 
] a stony watercourse covered with high coarse grass ; it then 
makes for some flat ground on the left bank going between two low ridges for about mile, then turning round 
in an easterly direction it makes for a gap in the range on this side of the Doara plain, and at 7 miles reaches 
mouth of this gap or paSsS ; watercourse here is from B to 400 yards wide ; on the left hand are several caves in the 
cliffs above, evidently temporary abode of shepherds ; nearly 1 mile farther the road twists round north east and 
continue.s winding in this way north and north-east to the camping-ground. The main range on the left hand m 
separated from the watercourse by smaller hills, but on the right at fil miles a high mountain wall called Tor- 
ghar, .some 10,000 feet high, come.s down abruptly to the bed of the watercourse. The road is easy throughout, 
and runs for the greater part of the way along a shingly watercourse fringed with acacias and wild olive trees. 
Camping-ground for force on a small stony plateau above left bank somewhat cramped ; the political camp was 
pitched on some fields on opposite side of stream. Water abundant and good from the head spi’ingof theChular 
Khel Dhana. Camel-grazing and fuel abundant ,* the former, from the numerous acacias on both sides of tb© 
watercourse. Grass obtainable from the hills. There is a small village here belonging to the Chuhar Khel, but 
supplies could not be reckoned on, A wide but dry watercourse called Garang joins the Chuhar Khel Dhana 
here ; a mule path to Namar Kalan goes along it for some distance and ascends a stiff kotal at its head. Height 
of camp at Dhana Sar about 3,860'. 

Mooal Kot ... I 10 I I road follows the bed of the stream called the Chuhai* 

Khel Dhana (this drains the upper end of the Loara plain), 
passing two cultivated kaclies on the right bank, on the first 
of which was pitched the palitical camp. The stream now 
enters the gorge ; at the entrance it looks like a mere crack 
ill the hills. At l-J miles is a small waterfall, in the bed down which the only practicable path runs, ramped with 
rough bl )cks of stone. The piss is now very nai row enclosed with precipitous walls of grey limestone. At 3J miles 
path runs ovei; a small landslip from the cUff.s on right bank, and crossing the stream goes along a narrow path 
which has been cut along the face of a long slab of limestone, sloping steeply towards the stream. At about 4^- 
miles, gorge again narrows to about 20 yards with precipitous sides ; bed is shingly and afterwards stony; a 
few hundred yards further cross from right to left bank by a bridge made of large stones, branches and gunny 
bags about 4' wide, and at 5 miles reach mouth of the gorge, called Dhana War, and here from the left comes in a 
large nala, by which there is a mule path from Kamar Kalan vid Walwasta. The pass here opens out a bit for about 
^ mile, and at the end of this i.s a small cultivated hack and one or two huts called Muhammad Jan. A large water- 
course (dry) joins from the right, called the Garanai Kal lending to the Zmarai country ; it is said to be practic- 
able.for donkeys : from this point the pass again narrows with low accessible hills on both sides passing another 
cultivated hte'h, with a few huts called Baz Muhammad at about 6| miles; thence goingalong the left bank the track 
passes a kach on the right called BabuLaadai, and some hundred yards further another on the right called Nmanz- 
garai, which lies at the mouth of a watercourse called Sariobo coming down from the right, At 7|- miles the path 
runs along some high ground on left.bankabovewater level ; several acacias here and stones which require clearing ; 
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large graveyard here also; thence along the bed, rochy and shingly, in and out of the water to the halthig-pkce 
above the right bank of the dhana reached at 10 miles. At 8| miles on the left bank are some petroleum 
springs, shallow pits dug in the sand and containing from 2 to 4 inches of petroleum very pure in quality, hut 
scanty. However, boring might produce a larger supply. The camp was pitched on a sort of plateau some 250 
feet above right bank ; ascent very trying for laden camels, and the water had to be brought from the dhana, A 
small force would find more suitable camping-ground on the kackes which exist on both hanksa mile or so further 
down the stream. A large amount oijowar still standing and there were some bullocks and flocks of sheep and 
goats. The first 5 miles of this road are very difficult for camels in its present condition, the pathway through 
the gorge lies chiefly along a very rocky bed between immense precipitous cliffs at least 8G0 feet high on either 
side, and the water is often 3 feet deep ; it has been made just practicable for camels, but the whole march of 
9J- miles took the camels 9 hours ; camel-grazing fairly plentiful, grass obtainable from the hills, kirhiivom 
the village, and fuel plentiful. Supplies to a limited extent. Another road to Namar Kalan leads up a nala on thd 
left bank a mile lower down (see Route X), Both at the head and mouth of the gorge are several tepid springs. 
Height of camp 2,600'. 

6 ] pAEWABi. ... 8 1 The road, after leaving camp crosses the river, and goes 

— along 2i7mch on the left hank for about \ mile in a northerly 

65 direction. It then turns east and drops into the bed of the 
7 iala again. At f mile is the small village of Harhora. The 

path leaves the river and goes to the left to avoid a iangL 

At 1 mile it again drops into the bed of the river and generally follows it in a north-north-east direction. At 

miles pass the Chuhar Khel village of Baskai, on a cliff on the right hank of the river. The path continu- 

ally crosses and re-crosses the bed of the river, but otherwise there is not much difficulty^ for baggage animals. 
At 6 miles +he path ascends to a small hack on the left bank where there is much tamarisk and camel-grazing. 
The path continues along this which gradually widens out to about | mile in width and reaches the 
camping-ground at Farwara about 1 mile short of the village of that name. Camping-ground sufficient for 
a large force. Water good and abundant from the river. Camel-grazing obtainable, also lhu6‘a and grass from the 
village of Farwara after due notice. A little firewood procurable. Height of camp l,900h 


7 UcH Sesta ... 11|- Leaving camp the road descends into the river bed again, 

which is here about 150 yards wide and runs for a 

ZOI- mile in a north-westerly direction. The valley narrows here, 
indthe general direction is almost east for nearly a mile, 
he road still following the bed of the river. At 2§ miles the 
road crosses to east hank of river and runs alui.g a kach, cultivated m terraces, in a northerly direction. ^At 
4| miles pass the village of Tangi Kuhna. At 5 miles again cross the river bed, and the road for U miles 
runs along the right bank over a sandy piece of ground covered with tamarisk and long grass. This piece is 
heavy going for laden animals. At 7| miles the road ascends to firm ground on the right hank of the river, run- 
niiu^ close to the foot of the hills graduallj^ turning to north-east. At 9 miles the road descends into the river, 
crosses to the left hank, over a small X’oifaZ, and again descends into the river. At 9^ miles is a tangi about 80 
yards wide, the 1 unction of the Khiddarzai and Chuhar Khel Dhanas. This is called Doniitndi. After the tangi 


the road follows the river east for 1 mile, crossing and re -crossing it several times. At 10 miles the road 
ascends a kach on the left bank and follows an easterly direction for mile.s. The kacJi gradually broadening 
out to a breadth of | mile at Uch Sesta. Camping-groiind on left bank of river large enough for a brigade. 
W'atcr good and abundant from the river. Camel-grazing procurable and also fuel. There is no village at Uch 
Sesta, but several graveyards. The whole march easy for baggage animals. 


8 DEiBAND ... '12 Leaving camp the road goes east, and descends into the 

river at I mile. Thence it follows the bed of the river for 

88| ti miles, winding about, hut in a general north-westerly direc- 
tion. The hills" on both sides close in and the width of the 
river bal narrows to about 60 yards in places. At 2 miles 
the road crosses the river to the left hank and ascends a cliff about 20 feet high. Here the road leaves the river 
and goes across the dama7i of the hills in a north-westerly direction for 8 miles. The road is marked out by 
stones and the going is good. At 10 miles the road eaters the cultivation and fields near Draband and is lost, 
hut seYeral patiis lead into Drahand itself. Camping- ground for a brigade. W’ater rather scarce, but supplies 
procurable. This is a post garrisoned by the Punjab Irontier Force. The whole march easy for baggage animals. 
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Route No. IX. 

FaoM Apozai to Dera Ismail Khan via Wala, Nishpa and Diuzand. 
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Inter- 

mediate. 

j Total, 

00 



1 KapipICach 8| Leaving^campinan easterlj direction cross open Apozai 

— plain keeping along the watercourse winch supplies Apozai 

8| with water. At 1| miles the Public Works Department road 
to Garda (Bahar) is met, and the route then follows this road 

which keeps generalij to the Siliaza At miles the 

watercourse running to Apozai is again met, and from here the stream flowing in the iSiliaza has constantly to 
be crossed and re-crossed. On both sides of the valley here there is cultivation, chiefly rice and makai. There 
are several hamlets which belong to Mando Khels and Babars, who coiuo down from the liills to cultivate the 


the Siliaza and a good camping-ground on fields situated on the left bank of the nahi. Grass is fairly plentiful, 
and fuel is obtainable from the hills f mile to the north. There are a few willows and mulberry trees on the 
camping.ground, and the hills round are covered with wild olive. Oamol-grazing is obtainable in the neighbourhood. 
There is no village near, and no other supplies are procurable. The people who live about here are Kapips. 
They inhabit what is shown on the map as Kapip and about Jid of Spasta. Tlmy are now British subjects. 
The hills to the north are inhabited by Haripals who call themselves,/ti7tn‘r5. From their name they are possibly 
of Hindu origin. They only number 300 or 400 men. General direction of. march east. Height of camp 5,156’. 

2 Manx Khwak ... 15 [ Leaving camp in an ensterly direction the track runs up the 

Siliaza stream for I mile, and then follows a branch na/a 

23| leaving the Siliaza on the right The path follows this 
nahi up the centre of the valley for 2 miles. This vallev 
which is here about 5 miles broad is called Ujasar and 
is inhabited by Kapip.s, The hills on either side are covered with wild olive. The valley itself is open, but, 
except in the nala beds, there is hardly any grass or grazing. ^ At the foot of the hills on the right there is a 
small village belonging to Kakar Khan, with a little cidtivation, but tliere are said to be no other villages in this 
valley at all. At 3 miles the track leaves the branch 7 ia!a which it had been following and runs over the plain east- 
north-east. At 91 miles the entrance to the Atsu pass is reached. This is a low and easy pass about 1 J miles long, 
the height of the kotal being 5,750' (aneroid). From the top of this koted a good view of the Takht-i-Suliman is 
obtained. At 11 miles the Spasta plain is entered, and 4 miles furthei’ on in an east-north-east direction over the 
plain, the camping-ground at Alani Khwar is reaclu'd. Burkhardar’s fort is seen some 2 miles distant down the 
Spasta valley north-west of the camp. It is on the Icafiln road to India via the Zao pass (see Route XIV). 
There is asn, olive, &o., on the Atsu Kotal,and betwcfm tliere and Ma,ni Khwar there is a regular forest of wild 
olive. At the latter place wmod Is abundant, camel-grazing.and grass also are obtainable, but the water is only 
sufficient for a small force, at the most a brigade. The march is an easy one for animals, general direction 
north-east. Height of camp 5,610'. 

3 ^YALA ... 12 Tlie track runs across the open plain for 5 miles in an east- 

ei.]y direction, then enters a nala and gradually ascends to a 

35| Kotal known as the IJsha Kotal (6,300') at 0*1 miles. The 

ascent is steep but practicable for mules, and even laden 
camels. Beyond the hotal the track descends into a taiigi 
and here the going is very had mdeed. The mules had great difficulty in^getting along, and the road was im- 
passable for camels. At 7| miles the tangi is left and a steep neda running down to the Loara plain is crossed. 
Here there is a good supply of water. After crossing this nala the track ascends another range and the road 
runs over a Jcotal (6,270') at miles. The ascent is steep, but passable for mules with difficulty. The descent 
on the other side, about IJ miles long, is very bad, but the mules managed to comedown without any loss At 10 
miles the 7iala is reached np which the road to Wala from the Loara plain runs. Two miles further on, crossing 
a comparatively easy 7, the first of the Wala villages is reached. Here the camp was formal. These are 
XJba Khcd villages, but the Chuhar Khel have a share in them. There is a certain ainount of cultivation, chiefly 
makai. At the village where the camp wa.s pitched there was a tank of good water with a very small stream 

running into it. The supply wes only sufficient for a small force of about 1,000 men. With the exception of a 

small quantity of JHuXaz 7, no supplies are obtainable. Grass is scanty. This was a very difficult mnreh. The 
rear guard was not in till 18 hours after starting. No camels came with the force and the mules had to be 
unloaded and the loads carried over difficult places. Height of camp 5,910'. 

4 Ghawar Ghae 4 The track runs above the villages of Wala, which are passed 

on the right, to the foot of the ascent over the Maramazh 

39-| range. This place i.s known as Ghawar Ohar, and Inwe there 
is water sufficient for a small force, which is good but diffi- 
cult to get at, being between rocks in the nala bed. A 
bucket and rone are required to draw it up. Firewood is here abundant, but no supplies are obtainable, noif»*ht 


bucket and rone are required to draw it up. 
cf camp 6,450'. 

5 I Namae Kalak ... 1 6 ( 


5 Namae Kalak ... 6 I This march is over tbe Maramazh range and is most difficult* 

— — The road is' unfit for animals except countiy bulloffixs and 

45J donkeys, which can be taken over with much difficulty if 
unladen at the worst places. The ascent to the Irofal is easier 
than the descent. From the camp at G ha war Ghar the road 
at once ascends and winds np to the crest of the outer range which is I'oacheil at 1 mile. From hero the road winds 
about gradually ascending until at 1§ miles the true of the main range is reached (7,800'). Tho track does 
not cross this hital, but leavingit on the right .still ascends, and at 2 miles the crest of trh(? range is readied (8,310'). 
From here there is a magnificent view of , the whole country to tlm ea>st. On the north thf^ view is shut in by the 
gigantiojnass of rock forming the Takht-i-Suliman. Shekh Bndin and the Indus are seen in the distance^ the 
latter winding like a silver thread along the v/hole front of the picture. Communication was opened by helio- 
graph with Drazand to the north-east and with the force, at the head of the Chuhar Khel Dhana to the south. 
The road, or rather sheep track zigzags down the almost vertical face of the mountain in a general north-easterly 
direction for nearly 2 miles. This is most difficult going and is impracticable for any but "footmen, although a 
few donkeys and bullocks accompanied the force, ^ These, however, ob.strncted the road and had eventually to h 3 
nnloaded, and the loads carried by men. At 4 miles a kotglk reached at the foot of the st^^ep descent, which 
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The men 


; a most dinicuitj one ana uauit. lu juluuis. xuo w anu. univc; 

ovovisions The Namar villages belong to the Khiddarzais and are their head-quarters. Tliey had iireviouslj con- 
sidered these villages inaoeessible to our troops. No supplies are obtainable here with the exception of fire-wood, 
which is abundant the hills being clothed with oak, olive and other trees. Ifa/tai might perhaps be obtained, 
water is good, hut rather scanty, sufficient for a small force of not more than 1,000 man. Height of camp 4,750' , 

The track runs down the valley in a north-north-east 
direction the whole way to the Xhiddarzai Uhana, on the 
left bank of which Nishpa is situated. For | mile the road 
runs across the level ground which forms the bottom of the 
I ^ , basin in which Namar Kalan is situated. This basin has no 

n ^ I t a milp a low koial is crossed, and the track then runs down the centre of the valley. There are sev- 

kid l«7ffi vmaler passed on the way, chiefly on the left. The track runs through wild olive bushes nearly 
ti: whofry the djJa about i mile to the left the village o Namar Khurd 

rkwds kn is passed, and at 4i miles the Khiddarzai Hhana is reached at the vdlage of Nhushbina (headman, 
rp frnsn who had Len fighting against us). Height of village 3,530' (aneroid). This, and roughly speaking 
^IhltlWon dhana^ve Khiddarzah 'Those on the left belong, to other sections of 


Nishpa. (Atal Khan 
Kahol), 


5 

■ ■ 


60| 


irhol Khushbina contains about 50 houses and is situated in a veiy strong position above the d?mna 
theUbaKhel. ^ From Khmshbina there is a descent of about J mile into the bed of the 

Here there is a good stream of clear running water. The ascent to the village of 


Kabam 


T Q 9^(1' Here tnere IS a i^oua sureitiu UL — 

the left bank helon^^^ Khan Kahol section, is steep ; and the village is reached at 5 

Nishpa Xen a“sS ani Shadignl. both of whom came into.our camp This is a large vil age with 

There is a spring above the village and water can also be obtained from the stream 
t f ^hlnl e Except a small quantity'’of makai, are obtainable here. This road is practicable, but difficult, 
Kto mulL" Heighkf Nishpa 3, fiOffi (aneroid). ^ _ 

’ “ The road on leaving camp descends into the Khiddarza 

Dhanaand runs for about I mile in a south-south- -west 
65i I direction. It then turns south-west at the small hamlet 
of Khushbina for another half mile, passing through a tangi 
I I ^ , with high precipitous cliif son each side. The road follows the 

7 Jp wav over largo boulders and stones in the bed, and at about 1 mile the general direction is changed 

f 1 f it continues tie general direction until Karam is reached. The whole march is a very a.ffioult one 

to east. t mostly over huge boulders in the bed of the na’.a-, and at present quite impracticable 

for mules, beii „ J. Khiddarzais attempted to oppose Colonel Ross s toroe and is an exceed- 

for camels. Ih. fa p Karam there is a good supply of running water in the river bed, and a small 
amount ot-cuCa^^ on both sides of the stream. . Camel-grazing, gra« obtainable, but no 

aiuuuuu Height of Karaiu 4 ,d5U . 

Leaving camp track descends bed of Khiddarziti Dhana, here 
called Sldngao, east-north-east, which is the general direction 
of the inarch till the nala bed is left. ^ At | mile track ^ to 
Parwara and Mogal Kot turns off to right, and at 3 miles 
{ I I ( track to Raghasar goes off: to the deft. Prom this jioint 

XI- • nitb meeting our road further on at Laiidai, supposed to he shorter and better, which it was not. 

there IS another pat n mu. ^ , r n/ila over boulders and stones. The bed is confined between high 

The f about 200 yards. At 6 miles the Uba Khel village of China is passed 

perpendicular ^ side of the »ala to China is the Uba 10 el village of Lanclai. At 7 mile.s a nala 

on the risrht. Until IP , Ka o. lifflA slmrtpr 


amouuu oi uuiuivoivfvx* w.. - 

ether supplies, except perhaps sheep and goats, 
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• 14- An i-liA nrniosite siae ot tne w vyituia lo V./ -X . -- - --- - Y 

on the right.^ which is a road to Drazand said to be a little shorter, but not so good as the one we 

comes m J'^^es the Uba Khel village of Sheth Mela is passed on the left. At 9-^ tniles the track 10^-®^ 

followed. At TO milta y , Jl . 1_£i. T TnTm«.»Ain A rllVAA+IATT nAvf>1 H'P' WA«f. WhlAh 


At 15| miles water 


rrt cro'^sses for 2| mUes when the c^mping_ ground is reached on tlie right bank 


to a T) y^nd itself (which 'is the largest Uba Khel village, containing several towers and 100 

of the Drazand Zam. - hio-her un the stream. The headman o£ the Uba Khel, Fatteh Khan, lives here, 
houses) onnosiie o^’n the left hank of the nala. At Drazand there is a limited amount of supplies, 

! locapJaYWiatUrazand, and 

hardly firewood are all obtainable and also grass, bat it is necessary to go a attla distance from camp 

camel-grazing and hmwjdje^^ Height of camp 1,450'. 

into the bed of the Dnazand Zara itself at mile, ^ and niiis 
along the open valley east by north for 3 J miles- This valley 
is cultivated in places, and 'there is a gcod supply of water 
I , I j obtainable in the stream. At 3| miles a is reached. 

cr • ■ L „ctut of the Drazand Zam and is 30 or 40 yards wide.; The water in the taiiyt is not more than 1| 
This 1* the outlet of Uie U ^ ^ right of . the tanp the cavalry reconnaiss^snce 

to 2 feet the 30Ui October from Drabaiid. After passing the ra«c» the hills open out and the plains 

was sent out on o or 4 mjies is stony, and from there to Drahand dusty, but free from stones. 

arereached. Theroadfort - - o.prieral direction of this march is east thvnnghoiii. Uraband is a small 

eimip GoO’ (aneroid). ^ ^ _ , 
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Route No. X. 

From Namar Kalan to MosAt Kot via Walwasta, and back via Warghaei. 
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1 

Mogal Kot 

u 


1 

14 


Bfiinarks. 


Leaving camp ascend for 2 miles in a spntli-westerly 
I direction for 700 feet to the hotal (5,650’) on the road to 
Walaover Marainazh. From this the track leaving the 
! Wala route winds down through olive trees in a southerly 
I direction, which gradually turns south-south-east, and the 
latter remains the general direction of the march all the way to Dhana War. At 3| miles the bed of the Walwasta 
nala is reached. Height 4,700,' There is a little running water in the nala at this point. The track* runs along 
above the left bank of the stream and at 4| miles reaches the bed again. Here a track goes off to the right 
to Dhana Sar. The road continues to follow the valley first on one side, then on the other, and sometimes in the 
nala bed itself, Olive trees are abundant and grass is plentiful. At 6-| miles the large Chulmx Khel village 
of Karozai with a tower is passed. This village is chiefly on the left hank of the nalay hut there are some 
houses on the right. At 8 miles there had been a landslip, almost blocking the road> Here the track was 
very bad for mules. At 9 miles Dhana War, where the Chuhar Khel Dhana is met, is reached. Here there is 
a large stream of water running through the pass, which is confined between high precipitous sides. No supplies 
obtainable except grass. Height of camping-ground 3,135'. From Dhana War to Mogal Kot see Eoute Vlil. 


on the 


Nahae Kaian 
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left. This is a Chuhar Khel village. At 2; 


Leaving camp at Mogal Kot, which was pitched on the 
left bank of ..the Chuhar Khel Dhana, the track proceeds 
west turning north-west at 1 mile. This latter continues 
to be the general direction of the road for the rest 
of the march. At 2 miles the village of Nislipa is passed 
miles a path goes to the right to Par war a. At 3 miles 


the track descends to the bed of the nala which drains this valley, and joins the Chuhar Khel Dhana at the village 
of Baskai. At this point water is running in the nala. Height 2,750'. The track follows the nala gradually 
ascending. Grass is abundant in the bed of the stream with her^ acacia, <%c. At 5 miles the village of Warghari 
is passed on the left. This is a Chuhar Khel village with a tower. There is a certain amount of cultivation here 
and some trees. Up to this point the road is fairly easy. The track now leaves the nala bed and commences to 
ascend the Jeotal above Namar Kalan, ^ At 6 miles the track passes through the small Chuhar Khel village of 
China (3,450'). This village is prettily situated in a small valley, and is surrounded with cultivation, trees, 
and vines. 'There is a good stream of water above the village, which is used for irrigation pnrimses. The 
ascent after China becomes more stiff, and the path winds np to the crest of the range which is reached at 9 miles. 
Height 5,900'. Tlie descent, about one mile, to Namar Kalan is severe ; but laden mules can come down, and 
the whole march, though difficult, is practicable for mules. 


Route No. XL 

Feom Nishpa (in the Kihddahzax Dhana) to the Takht-i-Suliman and back to Karam. 


No. of 
Stage. 


Dibtjlkcbs. 


Names of Stages. 

Inter- 

mediate. 

Total. 

ZiNDAWAE 

6 




6 


Eemarks. 


Leaving Nisbpa ascend the mda to tbe nortb in a north- 
i north-east direction. This is a steady ascent for 2| miles 
to the hot ah At 1 mile the track passes through the Uba 
1 Khel village of Shabai. Here there is water, but no more 
I was met on the road till Ziiidawar was reached. Height 
ollcotaL 5,600'. From the ^:o^aHhe track runs over a plateau first in a westerly direction gradually turning 
more towards the north. At 3 miles the village of Karahai (Ub.a Khel) is passed. Here there is only water 
after rain.* At 4 miles the descent from the plateau is commenced, this is very steep for a few yards, and 
all the loads had to be carried. Afterwards, although steep, the road was practicable for lightly laden mules. 
The track zigzags down for about 1,300' into the bed of a nala draining into the Drassand Zara. On reaching 
the a /a the track follows its left hank| for a short distance and then reaches a deep rift close to Zindawar. 
The track zigzags down this, and at ■ 6 miles Zindawar is reached. Here there is a little cultivation. Water 
is obtainable in the rift mentioned above, about i mile from camp. This is a pool of excellent water, but 

difficult to get at. There is also water in the about 1 mile from camp where animals would have to be 

watered, as they cannot reneh ihe pool. The hills on both sides of the hotal are thickly clothed with grass and 
small trees, chiefly wild olive. Zindawar is a village belonging to the Sultanzni section of the Uba Kbels. Firewood 
and grass are abundant, no other supplies. General direction of march north. Height of camp 3,930' (aneroid). 

SiGHEAi , ... I 5 I Leaving camp pass through the village of Zindawar and 

ascend the hillside in a north-westerly direction. The path 
runs round the shoulder of the biil and at 2 miles the 
height is 5,000' (aneroid). The direction is n 
north-west. The side of the kill is covered with grass and 
there are olives and other trees, but these are gradually becoming more scarce. At 3 miles, height 5,350' 
(aneroid), the track meets the pilgrim route coming in from the right. About | mile down this road in 
a north-easterly direction there is a small spring of good water at a place called Tcra Tizha. At Similes 
a deep rift is passed on the left. In this there are some pools of rain, water. This water is not good and very 
difficult to get at, The height at this point is 5,700'. Up to this place the mules were taken, but it was 

most difficult going. From here the path zigzags iip the face of a cliff^^ At 7,000 feet altitude pines begin to 

make their appearance. At 5 miles the foot of the Takht itself is reached, where there is a small spring called 
Sighrai, tbe last water met with on the way up the Takht. Here the force halted for the night. Height of 
camp 7,400' (aneroid), 
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mediate. 
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3 

TobaTizha 

i 5 

j 




16 


Eemarks. 


The ascent to the Manzalara Kotal occupied 2| hours an cl 
the^ height of the was 9,750^ (anei-oid). from here 

a fine view is obtained over Maidan, with the Kaisargbar 
range on the other side of the plateau. Maidan is covered 
with pine forest, hut there is a^total absence of water, except 
The road up the Takht which was followed was practicable for footmen only. The cattle 

Keturned to camp at T ora Tizlia* Except 


16 



32 


after rain or snow. 

and sheep of the country are unable to use it owing to its difficulty, 
wood and grass, no supplies obtainable. Height of camp 5,350' (aneroid) 

Kaba.M Eag-hisae[ 16 { 1 Leaving camp in a north-easterly direction immediately 

cross the stony bed of the Wargarai nala and pass the small 
spring of Tora Tizdia which is in its bed. The track then 
descends by the x^lgrim route along the course of the nala 
I above its left bank. This is a steep and stony descent, and in 

one place the loads had to be taken off the mules. At 1| miles the bed itself is entered, and the track 

continiie.s down it in an east-north-east direction. At 2 miles the Zindawar (in which we previously 

camped higher up) comes in on the right. The height here is 3,750'. The nalathm runs in a direction east- 
north-east, and the track follows the bed over large boulders, which further on becomes more shingly. At 
4| miles good, clear, running wniter makes its appearance in the bed for the first time. Height 3,050'. 
The direction is now east. Ber and olive trees are on both sides of the valley ; here and there is grass. 
At this point a small branch naia named Jat Aghbazh comes in on the right, and at the junction is a small 
Sultanzai village with a little cultivation. From this point the track continues down the bed of the 
nala which is here known as the Sultanzai Kh war. The bed then contracts and is cop fined between high, 

banks. The going is bad owing to the boulders which obstruct the passage. The water has also disappeared 

but at 5| miles re-appears, and there is a strong stream sufficient to turn 2 mills which were passed, one 
on the right, the other on the left bank. The height of the bed of the is here 2,700', the direction is 
east. At 8 miles (height 2,500') the Sultanzai Khwar is left and the track to Karam turns olf to the right 
and an ascent of 350' is made to a stony plateau. The track crosses this in a south-easterly direction. At 10 miles 
the direction is changed to south-south-east, and at 11 1 miles the foot of a ridge is reached, up which the 
track ascends south by east for 200 feet to a low kotal which is reached at 12 miles. From here the 
descent to the Khiddarzai Dhana is made in a south by west direction and the bed is reached at 13 miles. 
The track then runs up the stony bed of the nala south-south-west, changing at 15 miles to west-south- 
west, and at 16 miles the camp at Karam is reached. Here there is a good supply of water running in the 
nala bed, and there is a certain amount of cultivation on both sides of the stream. Camel-grazing, grass, 
and firewood are obtainable, but no other supplies, except perhaps sheep and goats. Height of Karam 2,650'. 


Route No. XII. 

From Dhana Sar to Vihowa. 


No. of 
Stage. 


DlSTAjrCES. 

Names of Stages, 

Inter- 

mediate. 

Total. 

1 

Lewaghwazh ... 

19 





19 ■ 


Remarks. 


The road goes up the nala along a rough shingly bed between 
bigh mountain masses tid it reaches the Loara plain ; at 9| 
miles it bends round to tlie left in a south-west direction 
over the Loara plain, keeping close to the foot of the range 
I to the east. The road to Apo/ai by the Khwaranai or Kha- 
haranai Kotal here leaves the road and goes in a north-westerly direction, along a fairly well marked track. The 
Lewaghwazh road is, however, undefined for about a mile, but one cannot go wrong if one keeps close to the 
foot of the range on the left. The path follows a shingly watercourse for some distiniee passing a few Maranai 
or MiraTU huts in gaps in the hills, which are nowMKovember) deserted. At 13 miles road crosses open plain 
with a corisiderable amount of AAzis/tteca (dependent on rain) cultivation, A good deal of the stubble of 
zJiclun, a sort of millet, was in the ground, and a considerable amount of grass. of t\?o varieties, called in Pushto, 
srahu.zJna and pahal, both good forage, particularly the latter. At 16 miles the top of a sort of kotal is 
reached, the watershed dividing the drainage of the Chuhar Khel Dhana and the Vihowa. The height by 
aneroid here 4,550', This kotal is almost imperceptible (somewhat like the Chari Alehtarzai on the road from 
Quetta to Hindu Bagh), and is only apparent from the lines of drainage. Eoad now descends into somewhat 
broken ground still keeping along'foot of low hills on the left, and at 18 miles the Margzani village of Lewagh- 
w^azh is reached, a collection of 6t) or 60 poor looking huts, with unmortared stone walls and brushwood or grass 
roofs, inhabited by both Margzanis and Isots, on the left hank of the Kigandi stream. The camping-ground is 
reached a mile fuidher, on the right bank of the same stream. There ie a moderate amount of water in the bed, 
but it is decidedly saline, somewhat like Epsom salts. Fuel and camel-grazing good, chiefly from hahul and 
tamarisk. Camxnug-ground for two regiments ou a sort of terrace on right bank, but unlimited ground can be 
found on tlie plain or plateau above. Coarse grass from riverbed and from hills plentiful. Sheep and goats 
procurable from village. The whole march though long was easy for camels, but there was no water. Height of 
:eamp:.4,257'. 

Vihowa Toi Sab ... ) 1 Eoad follows the Nigandi stream for 1| miles, then ascencl- 

— — — . itig the left hank goes along a stony plateau south-east over a 
28 J small kqta I called PAzhai . From the foot of this Botal road 
enters a long plain called Wah, and in a corner of it on 
1 the left is a deserted Margzani village called Taganai. Eoad 
<^oes over this plain for 2 1 miles, mostly through Mushkawa cultivation f and at 6 miles crosses another 
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small Icotal, entering a yalley similar to tlie one previously traversed. At tlie foot o£ tlie rang® 
to the east are 2 or 3 small villages of Musa- Khel, called Khawandai. At 8| miles the Toi watercourse 
is entered. The bed is very wide and broken. Best camping-ground is on the right bank | to | mile west 
of the Toi pass. Euel fairly plentiful, camel-grazing good ; karhi siifSeient for a small force. Water good and 
abundant. The inarch is easy throughout. Height of camp B,600h 

3 ^Tangi Sae os Pa- 12 From Toi Sar road enters Toi pass, toi mile wide a 

nosiN ... — — — entrance, and for 2 J miles goes alongjcultivation ; path very 

401“ hadly defined ; road should be made above cultivation to 
avoid stone walls and rice fields. The valley is enclosed be 
the Orah ridge on the right, and low spurs from the Tsapar 
on the left. A village called Mohmaiizai, 15 or 16 huts under a ci-ag 300 yards to left at this point. All avail- 
able ground on botli banks is cultivated in neat little terraces : crops now (November) about to be sown, wheat and 
barley. At 3f miles valley contracts to about 50 yards, a few Husenzai or Seuzai huts on right bank. The 
Senzai and the Malkazai are sub-sections of the Musa Khels, Marna and Gulan are maliks oi tlie 
Senzai ; Bismillah and Batak of the Malkazai, The Senzai families live in the pass as far as Tangi Sar, 
the Malkazai from Toi Sar in the plain as far as Babu in the same plain. Half a. mile further (dj miles) there 
are six huts belonging to Batak with cultivation, the valley here opens out a little for another half mile 
and the road then enters the first tanc/i; on the right hand are about ten huts and a graveyard, 
the g’raves being decorated with marJchors* horns stuck on the end of long poles, and a nala or ravine 
comes ill on the right-hand side from the Salai hill. The first tanc^i is from 50 to SO yards widi}, the hills on 
both sides easy and eainels can" go along the bed of tlie stream ,; path now made by sappers along left 
bank. From this point the path goe.s along the bed and the hanks of this stream, which here winds considerably 
and has a very rocky bed enclosed by precipitous rocky cliffs, till it enters a long narrow valley with cultivation 
on the left bank called Manzakai, belonging to Giilan. At 7 miles reach end of Manzakai cultivation ; the stream, 
here about 40 yards wide, now makes a sharp bend and the path crosses it ; a little farther a nala comes in on the 
right from Salai, with small stream in its bed ; the road then leaves tiie river bed and goes over a stony liat on right 
bank in a south-east direction to avoid a bad tangi Here is another graveyard, and below on the left a good deal 
of terraced cultivation. About half a mile from tins point road begins to ascend the Surgharidzi Kotal, a fairly 
easy ascent of 300 feet in f mile ; top of kotal 3,700' approximately. Below, to the north from this point, a good 
view can he had of a wide watercourse, called Plane (Balana on map) which joins the Toi stream from the north. 
There are a few huts and cultivation on the right bank of thi.s stream, but there is no perennial water in 
its bed. High ranges enclose this watercourse on both sides ; that on the right (east) being the higher and called 
Shinghar. It is a southerly prolongation of tlie Takht-i-Suliman, and probably rises to nearly feet. The 

Toi stream £orce.s its way through a at the southern end of this hill, which is impracticable for man or 
beast. About a mile of rather steep descent bring.s one into the bed of the Toi stream again (aneroid 3,225') which 
now has a fairly straight course in a northerly direction as far as Tangi Sar. Cross stream to left bank and 
then along cultivation for quarter mile (total 9f miles) when the river has again to be crossed and the road goe® 
along a bit of cultivated land 150 yards square called Palosin. This name, however, appears to be given to all 
this part of the valley as far as Tangi 8ar, doubtIe.ss from the palosi (wild acacia) trees which abound liere. 
Boad then goes along river bed, here 2U0 yards wide, and at lOj miles passes a gap in range on right which 
leads to one of Bahadur's villagt^s. A little beyond this on oppo.site bank is a small village, belonging also to 
Bahadiu% one of the Senzai maliks. At 16;|- miles the road crosses to left ba.nk and goes along a Hat kaeJt 
for about 4B0 yards arod again crosses to right bank ^vhere is a long strip of good “ fine w'eather ” camping- 
ground about f mile in length. This was used as a camping-ground by the column. The northern end of it is co- 
vered with quite a thick growth of palosi trees. At 12 miles cross to loft bank and go along a sandy strip for half 
a mile to the entrance of the tangi. This spot is called Tangi Sar, and the sandy strip is the usual, haltino-place 

for small parties or but was unsuitable for a military camp owing to its being too narrow, and right 

under the hill. Grass procurable in any quantity from the hills, also a fair amount of ; camel-grazing 

abundant from IIolq palosi trees. Water from the stream good and abundant. Height of camp 3,030'. 

4 j Sema ... I 5f I From Tangi Sar the road goes to the Soma described 

— • in the Guzad route (see Route X HI), distance 3:| miles; 

46 thence the path goes down the nala in a south-west clirection; 

at miles it turns Bharp round south and then south-east 
, , , bed very rocky and rough. At 5f miles roach junction of 

this stream with the Vihowa or Toi. Here above the right bank of the Serna Tiala is a plateau only sufficient for 
a small camp. Fuel abundant and water good. Height 2,700'. 

5 j Kaiwahan ... I 7f ^ j The road goes down the main stream for I mile to the 

Gat tangi. There is one difficult place in it, but oiheinvise 

53|- road is fair tliongh over boulders. The tangi is about f 
mile long, and when first seen was iLupassable for animals, 
...■ A ■■road'..-' was made''' ''tl:n.taigh'''''it.'':ln';'Two, '■,days.,'':\'Probab!y'd'ii „ 

*iVoTs.— Thm'G are two routes from Toi Sar, that described above and that ^jriven in Route No. 123 Routes on the North-West Froi3« 
tier ” via the Xarai Kotal. The latter is the by whiph the little trade between Vihowa and the Zhob is ctirriod on. Tlio rou-e follow- 
ed by the eolumu and de.scrihed alDovc is more direct, and as far as Tauffi Sar there are no didicnltH'S, and tlie road lies throus?h a fairly well- 
popiilatod and fertile district. At Taiipfi Sar, however, the river beffiits to enter a series of very difficult dclUcs or ianais ; the first two arc 
quite impraetieable and could not be made fit for bafjrgai^o animals without a grood deal of skilled labour and much bfastiu.cr. These tangii 
were avoi<led by nslner a track which leads north from Tani^i Sar and which after erossiufir a kofnl of a somewhat severe gradient deceeikla 
into the Serna and thence joins the Vihowa stream again a few hundred yards in front of another tangi which was made practicable 
for the camels of the column in 2 days. After this there were no further difficulties on that route. 

From Tangi Sar an alternative route to Vihowa vid the Guzai nala was explored, but was found to be no shorter than i he main route and 
was considerablymore difficult, for the road passed over a /rofail, the aseent to which was in 2'i- miles and very rough. This route is 

sometimes uw'd l>v Nasars, but never by the Hindu traders. 

It was unf jrtuuate that the Xarai route could not bo explored. The ascent nnd descent of the Nnrai Kotal are said to he very difficult, 
fend the top of the kotal seems to be between S,000' and 6,000' above sea level and might be closed for a few days in winter by snow. Water 
too appears to be scanty on this route. The route vid Tangi Sar has then these advautages • 

1. It is the shortest- 

3. Vf ater-supply unlimited though rather saline from the plains to Tangi Sar, 

3. It passes through a fairly fertile and well-populated country. 
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future one working day would fit it for camel traffic. On emerging from tlie tangi the road goes partly down the 
bed of the stream, partly along tlie edges on each side for miles. The people are Isots, very quiet and in- 
offensive. Guldvatioii principally barley and ma/iJtisi. Firewood plentiful. Water had, owing to sulphur, Ko 
supplies. Camping-ground large, but bad in wet weather. Part of the column camped to the east of the Gat 
iangi about | mile from wdiere track left main stream. A road had to be made up the slope. Here there is 
always water, but it is generally salt. From this point (3 miles') a short ascent (improved to a fair camel road in 
half an hour) led to a stony my /ira or plateau. At 5 1 miles it descended gradually into a nahi and crossed 
the main caravan road from Dera Ismail Khan to the Narai Kotal. At 6| miles another ascent was made to a 
ranhza overlooking the ICaiwalian nala and following this for :| mile, the village was passed and the camp was 
rea:died at 7f miles, Camping*gr )und unlimited. Water good. Firewood plentiful. Grass to a small extent 
over all the hills, 40 or 50 houses of Isors and a considerable amount of cultivation. Inhabitants very 
friendly and liad laid in supplies for the Vihowa column. Considerable flocks of cattle, goats and sheep were 
seen about, but none were offered for sale. Height of camp 2, Blob 
Chitxewata 
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The road ascends a nala and then a fairly easy path to 
the Ijawargi Ivotal 700 feet above the camp, at 2| miles. For 
! another half mile it continues fairly level but stony when it 
descends, and after rough going down the side of a hill 
reaches the Badri nala at 4 miles, llown the stony bed of this 
continues, until at 8| miles it goes over a sloping sheet of rock up which camels can go without difficulty. It 
continues on crossing and recrossing the river to 10 miles, and at Badri or Barkohi War there is a large open plain 
on which the column encamped and which is the regular halting-place lox kaftlas ; camping-ground very exteinsive. 
Firewood and camel-grazing in abundance. No iiiivabitants or supplies, Ohitarwata is reached at 13^ miles. 

Gaeibae ... I I I Ro:k 1 along the Khuzaw along Kach for a few hundred 

vmrds, theft into bed of stream and crossing to opposite 
bank reach Srawal Ifach at 2 miles. A wide but (hj nala 

I comes in here on the nght ; at 4 miles pass another 

I on the left baud called Zangal (Ivasrani) ; at 7 miles is a 
cuIfciA'^ated spot called Gbulu Shpelai on. the right bank, also Kasrani ; and about J mile further is Sigha War or the 
mouth of the Sig'lia ravine, which here joins in on the left. This is a haidng-plaee much frequented by 
hafdas, • A little beyond this is another fairly level bit of ground on the left bank called Gnribar where the 
©oliimn encamped ; camel-grazing fairly plentiful. The ground is somewhat broken, but 2 regiments could 

encamp here. Tlie river has to be f-irded several times during this march. Its d^mtb at tiie fords averages 

2| to 3 feet, but it is prol),al)lv' less than this during the dry sejison. The path is hardly visible ; and the bed of 
the stream rough for shod animals. 
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At about 1 mile from camp pass the balting-place 

ZoluM* War on the left, then going along bed of stream pass 
Jnrwanga Ivach at 3 miles, and reach Seori Kaeh ab4j miles. 
Th -re is a little cultivation here and also cam el -grazing. 
I hence for 2 miles along river bed, and at miles ascend 
right bank by a fairly ea.sj slope. The road then goes in a south-east direction along a well trodden path 
working round cast towards Viliowa which is reached at 15 miles. The last 5 miles of this road would he heavy 
going in wet weather as the soil is clay., ■ 
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AlTBUNA'IIVE llOtJTE I’ROM TaKGI SaR TO ViHOWA Vui THE G HZAI NALA. 
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From camp at Tangi Sar road goes along right hank 
of stream in a northerly direction for | mile, then crossing 
the stimm goes along a sandy strip for 400 yards. The 
I stream here bends round to the east, and passes th rough a 
, iiaiTow quite impassable for any baggega animal. 

The ro;ul now begins to a-cmd the lower slope of t'ne Shinghar range along the right bank of a small 
torrent bed which it crosses about 11 miles from camp. Thence a stiff ascent by a zigzag and along the side 
of a broad ravine (aner *id 3, ; th^^nce ascending in a north-east direotiou by a steep path 10® to 12° slope, 

reach a small (“h''8'/). Thence north to another small hotal 2i, few hundred yards further on. From 

lids a steep de^'cent of 330' to Sema nala. The gradient is |3retty severe,- 15® or 10® in a few places. 
This point is alii ile less than 4 teilos from Tangi Sar camp. Just above the nala to the east is a level piece of 
isvrormd wiiorc a regiment might squeeze in with difficulty. Water from Serna nala bedow it and to the east. 
Tlum^oad descends ?n to t/j is. a sGc'd drop of 100 feet, and goes in a general northerly direction up the na^ a for 
21 miles to ^-nna ^bat‘ : nasiy boulders in the bed most of the way which would have to be cleared for a baggage 
columTi. Thera is no <n't;ible ground for a large encampment at Serna Sar. It is merely a halting-place for 
the few* o!" b;d'‘ 'cks an.l drtnkcy.s and sometimes hill camels which may come by this route. There is 

perennial water in pools in the hrd oitae stream of good quality. Troops would have t=> encamp in a very 
irre^rdar fasr-ion alouj: roucr'o l)ed of the nala. Heiirht by aneroid 3,500', The road now leaves the nala 

aiKrwiuds up tluo s'Me oE the Ziiha hill to a kotal thickly wnoded with will olives, ascending I.fiO-*' in 2-5- miles; 
the last mile^ispnr'-ic:-i;i’'lT ‘tying a', th.c gradient is about 1 in 4 and very rough. Approximate height of Jfoial 
5 lOOh From this kotal n g-aal view can be liad of the plains, Yihowa and even the Indus being clearly visible 
on a fine day, A path practlc iblc for mules goes down ia a south.soxith-east direction to the Yihowa near the 
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mouth of Ihe fangi, through which the column made a road. The path to Guzai descends in a north-east direction 
bj a welMeiined and faiidy easy path, and at 11 J miles reaches a sort of neck, fairly level, along which 
a* path leads oS north-east to Ouzai which is the one we ought to haye followed, but the guide mistook the 
road and led us down the spur (north) to a small nala where a track leads off to Kot Ashakhan, We followed 
the right bank of this nala lo^ a few hundred yards to the head of a long narrow valley. It then ascends the 
side of a hill to the right (east) and strikes the path from which we^ strayed. In the valley above inentioned 
is a good deal of terraced "cultivation, and a few temporary dwellings of Isots and Musa Khels. Between 13 and 
14 miles road ascends by a steep zigzag path to a hotal, Kandghar and thence by a rough and steep 

descent reaches a small plateau covered with scrub and gravel. Thence still descending almost east by a rough 
path reach a hafila halting-place at 15 miles called Lukhey ; ground large enough for two regiments, but dirty 
water from a nala to the south, ODfeet below camping-ground. Most of the camel-grazing has been used up. 
The path thence to Shne Kazhe enters a nala to the east of the Garaping-ground and follows it north-east for 2 
miles to its junction with a watercourse. The halting-place is on a strip of ground on right hank' of stream. 
Water good and abundant Fair camel-grazing and grass. Ko village or supplies. Camping-gruund for two 
regiments. 

ViHOWA ... 39 J I [ Follow bed of stream for f mile, then ascend right bank, to 

avoid defile in river bed, and keep along this for about 1 mile, 
then enter and follow bed of stream. At 6-| miles a Jcach 
on left bank called Biiragbala. A path goes off from here 
1 to Ilot Ashakhan about 3 or 4 miles distant. At 9 miles 
river forces its way through a rdge of white limestone. In order to avoid a tangl in. tlie stream we went over the 
left bank, then roiiad in a north-east by east direction along a small nala into what seemed a “ cul-de-sac’' for the 
path was stopped by a drop of 15 to 20 feet. This was avoided by ascending a steep hill on the left about 1( J 
miles from camp, Tlie track then descends into the Kaora (also called Zghartakai) in which is a small 
sulphur stream. Tlie road follows this to its junction with the main stream (called Pa.steii) at 11| miles. There 
is a difficult drop for hor.^es into the bed of the main stream. The main watercourse is about 
80 yards wide with low hills on either side. Tlie mules belonging to the party followed the bed of the 
strea'in from the 9th mile and experienced no difficiiliy. Somewliere between this point and the 9th 
mile, ■where we wrongly left the bed of the mam stream, a track goes over the right bank to Gnzai 
Ghar and thence to the Vihowa stream which is the usual road taken hj hafilas. The water of the 
combined stream has here a decidedly sulphurous taint, and it does not seem to im] trove much even wffien it 
enters the plains. Oontimiing along the. at 15| miles the Lari nn/n joins in on the left, np which 
goes a cattle path to Parwara; half a mile further the road leaves the river and gees through a small ridge on 
the left and then descends into a parallel valley on the left called Snrwal or iSurjan. Here is some wheat 
cultivation, camel-grazing and a very fair camping-ground for two regiments. At 16| miles this valley 
joins the main one ; the hills are mostly red sandstone; at 18| miles river makes a wide bend and goes through 
a rather narrow gap, and then the Lagzan nala joins in on the right. The hills are perfectly bax’e, and in the 
cliffs by which the .stream is enclosed are several caves, mostly formed by 'ihe action of the water, and here and 
there enlarged by some of the inhabitants to form temporary abodes. At 21 J miles reach an isolated sandstone 
rook called Takai about 5(V high on right bank; the road keeps to right of it and ascends a small but rather 
stiff Jcotal cutting off bend in stream. Cainels would have to keep to the bed of tlie nala. Thence descending 
again into stream, f mile further on, a with small flow of good water joins in from the left, called 

Ehuzba Walang. At miles the pass opens out into along stony valley on the north side of which lies the 
village of Khui. There is abundance of camel grazing here and unlimited camping-grouiid. Patches of culti" 
vatiou and a few date trees can be seen from the road, but prababl^" a considerable amount more cultivation 
exists, as the soil though stony in places is mostly alluvial and is covered with tamarisk and jal trees. Height 
by aneroid 1,175k At 25f miles road ascends left bank and contiime,s along it, some 30' or above river bed 
for I mile, when it again enters the by a rough and steep descent ; thmice crossing the stream ascends the 
right hank, and at 27 J miles reaches stony daman of the hills, From liero to Viliowa is about 12 miles across 
the' plain which is stony for 2or 3 miles and then soft clay, which after rain is altnost impassable. 

This stage is practicable for camels, but it would have to be divided into 3, 

Surwal , ... 16 miles. 

Khui ... ... 6^' „ 

Vihowa ... ... 17 „ 

Camel- ijrazing is abunda'ut the whole way, hut little grass was seen at the lower end of the pass. The chief 
difficulty of the road is its roughness. This is more trying for shod animals than camels ; but the latter would 
be useless beyond Shne Kazhe as the gradients are too steep. 


RouteXIV. 

Dera Ismail Khan to Apozai^ via Drazand and the Zao pass. 


No. of 
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BisTAsrcas. 


I nter- 
mediate. 


Total. 


Remarks. 


Xhuli 
Sagit 
Drab AND 


13 


16 


13 


19 


35 Ij 


K' See Eoutes on the Forth-West 'Frontier*’* 
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Deazand 

11 


MusGHA,.' ' ; 

7 

46 



53 
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See Eoute IX. 
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61 


Leaving camp tlie toad rnns soiitli-sontb-west to tlie 
village of Drazand, wbicli is passed at 1| miles, At about 
2 miles the road descends into the riv^ei* bed and runs west 
round one o£ the low ranges of hills intervening between 
the Drazand plain and the Takbt range. At about 3 miles 
villages cominenee on both sides of the vallej which is well caltivated. At 7 miles (road still up river bed) 
I'eacli the village of Murgba on bigh ground looking down on terraced ground on which camp was pitched, 
i'orage and water abundant. Wood scarce. Eoad from Drazand stony bat passable for all arms, wheeled artil- 
lery included, with a little improvement at descent into river. 

After leaving camp the road proceeds in a northerly direc- 
tion along the bed of the Drazand Zam for l| miles, when the 
I river bed itself turns west and leads to the Uat defile. The path 
then leads up a nala north through a bed of red sand which 
I it only follows for a few hundred yards before ascending a 
steep clay Icotal, elevation 1,720 feet, leading to the village of Malik Palak Khan, called Wazir Kot. The 
path then runs in a north-westerly direction over a stony plateau for li miles crossing four small stony nalas at 
right angles. Bad going for the carnels which should make a circuit beneath the hills to the west and join 
the path again further on. The road then descends down a good but steep path into the broad bed (now dry) of tbe 
Snrkbozai From here tbe road runs for 4 miles in a nortbeiiy direction over sandy soil only leaving tbe 

river bed once to make a short cut for | mile on the east bank. Several small nalas come in from the west, but 
none from the east. At about 8 miles the Ehalilzai stream flows in from tbe Avest through a ravine, and tbe 
camp was pitched here. The name of this spot where the Snrkhozai and Kbalilzai nalas meet is Sur Kach. 
Grass, wood, and water abundant. Eoom here for a brigade. Height 1,460V (aneroid). 

Gandaei Kach ... [ 7 ( I Leaving camp tbe path runs north-east for about 1 mile 

along the river bed (apparently that alluded to in “Routes 
68 on the North-West Frontier '’ as the Sta-wi-war) till the latter 
flows into the Sawan through a rift in the vertical strata. 
From this point the road leads through the valley of Chal- 
waskai. Eemainder of route’ described in Eoute 122, “Routes on the North-West^ Frontier, but at 3 miles 
from Ohalwaskai an eucamping-grouud on the right bank of the Zao should be noticed, which would be avail- 
able when water was in the I'iver. There is a good cainping-ground for a brigade, but tents should not be pit- 
ched too close to the hills as falls of earth and stones from them frequently take place. 

Route described in Route 122, “ Routes on the North-West 
Frontier.” The month of the Zao defile is abreast of Gandari 
Each, but it should not be entered at this opening for the rea- 
sons given below, although it is as well to describe this first 
i portion of it. On entering the defile the sides ^ soon become 
waterfall is met about 8 feet high oVer ^ black sha*e ; this could easily 
« cr,-..:.!! oUol-f aKAnf. -ftifif. Hifrh nwr which the wahcr falls. 


8 

EamauKulia ... 

9 





^7 


precipitous. At tbe first hundred yards a waterfall is met about 8 feet high over ^ black sha*e ; this could easily 
be worked witli a pick if required. At I mile is met a small shelf about 3 feet high over which the water falls. 
At i mile the bed is blocked by a blackish conglomerate mass of rock which forms a very good landmark, as on the 
north side the rock is bold and overhanging, some 20 feet high, forming a cavern underneath.^ On the south side 
it is slippery, steep, and sloping, but only about 10 feet high, over which the water rushes. Ihis would have been a 

very difficult place to make anything permanent over, especially as the rook is very hard and not easily worked. 

Any ramp constructed there must have been washed away by the first heavy flood. An alternative camel ^ track 
was found leading from camp at Gandari Kaoh over the left bank of the river, and after several days work 
was made passable for camels at all times. This track ascends the left bank beyond the small hi 11^ in the Oan- 
dari Each camping-ground, by a zigzag to a height of 60 feet and passing through a gateway ^ cut in the hills 
runs along the hill for a few hundred yards and descends into the river bed by another artificial zigzag beyond 
and avoiding tlie obstacle last alluded to. Prom this point tbe river bed must be followed, file direction is south- 
west by west for about 400 yards, when the first ohstacle is reached. 'I’his is a large boulder which MocLs the 
whole pass with the exception of a narrow passage on each side. It is 15 feet high on the leit side and 10 leet 
liicj'h. on the right. Through the passage on the left bank the water flows. On the other side the rock 
bbsted and a ramp constructed. This ramp is likely to be permanent. Immediately on surmounting this 
obstacle a long slippery black rock occurs for about 40 yards, some 10 or 15 feet high, the w^er dashing 
along the south side. On the north side a path was blasted and picked out 1 foot deep and w Tee t wide, 
the bottom being roughened and forming an easy and permanent path. The next 200 lead across 

flat black rocks, two vertical rocks about 4 feet high being ramped out of reach of floods. Here the val- 
levopensoiit,the sides bemg masse.^ of loose rocks lying about in confusion on the clay iillsides, whiie the 
rim4ed is choked with boulders o£ great Thiwgh these for some few hundred yard^ the path meanders, 

bavins been carefully picked out so as to be as much as possible unaffected by ordinary floods ; ramps, and one 
level c^-ossing as solid as possible were built, though very few are required, and those which are are smaU, ^ All 
tight places were blasted till a Men camel could pass without difficulty.^ One hundred yarf 
crossing is a narrow passage 20 to 30 feet wide, the walls of which rise precipitously on either side. On .he left 
hank is a curious overhanging mushroom' shaped rock, forming a very noticeable landmark.^ After passing 
through this passage one of the most difficult obstacles is met with, a rise of some 1 w teet in the river bed, 
several huge boulders choking the This was found impassable except on the left bank, where a ^ui 

foot passage was left between the boulders and the wall down which the , water dashed over smaller rocks.^ The 
water was diverted to the centre of the river bed, a passage for it being blasted between two rocks and the old 
channel filled up till higher than any other part of the bed. Up the old waterway^ a solid ramp was builfe and 
the rocks blasted till a laden camel could pass with ease. About |00 yards further on a large white bouldei is 
met, forming a sort of door to a narrow passage, 15 feet broad and 50 yards long, between perpendicular rooks. 

.' 28 '' 
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From here onwards the pass is more open and good goiiig for ahoiit 1,00U yards, when a nala comes in on the 
left bank leading to Kashmir Ivar. Two hundred yards beyond this in a south-west direction the passage is 
blocked by the Si ri rock. Tliis is a rock some 25 feet high and two smaller rocks rest against it on the south 
side, through and over which the water falls, having been diverted from the north side where the rock was 
blasted and a good ramp made. This ramp will always req^aire some repair, as a few paces east of the Siii 
rock the walls narrow to some 10 feet, so that the water when in flood, after falling over the rock, dashes 
through the ianffi and scours away the foot of the rainp, continuing the process nntii the upper portion falls. 
This was practically ascertained after the heavy flood on the night of the 29th .ISfovemher 1890, when it was 
found that the ramp was swept away, though some of the stones, used in" building it tip, were S' X 2' Xl'.. 
The Siri rock is of hard white limestone and i t would take a long time to destroy it altogether. Even if 
removed the drop of 20 feet would still remain, whilst as it is the ramp on the north side, if repaired when 
required to he so, olTers all .that is wanted for a practicable roadway past it. About 50 yards beyond the Siri 
rock on the left bank is a carious cave some 50 feet deep and 10 feet broad; dangerous onaccount of falling stones 
inside, it. From here the 7icda bed opens out considerably for 6i)0 yards and the path only requires a little arrang- 
ingtill the 7talct again narrows, entering a sort of gateway of vertically stratifled rock and' at 3| miles fromOandari 
Each the rocky sides come down and meet in two saucer-shaped falls about 5 feet high, one being about 50 yards, 
beyond the other. Roads were blasted through the rock in each case and ramps built up to them, out of the 
reach of anything hut extraordinary floods. If rom here onwards to Kamal Kulia no difficulties occur. It was 
found impossible to make an absolutely permanent road as owing to the nature of the pass the ramps are liable, 
to be damaged by the water after heavy floods and would require repairs. Except for this the road is now 
perfectly easy, as all close places were widened by blasting ; but any force passing through should send on a 
party one day ahead to execute repairs. A working party of 150 men in six hours’ time should be sufficient for' 
all purposes. Dtiring or after heavy rain the pass should he traversed with c-iution. Masses of conglomerate 
and of rock and boulders are frequently precipitated from above and occasionally require agility to avoid, whilst 
the water rises rapidly and would in flood carry all hefore it. It should be noted that no thoroughly reliable 
description could even be given of such a deflie as the Zoo, for it is constantly liable to be blocked by fresh rocks 
and boulders, either precipitated from above or washed down by the floods, and these would of course form fresh 
obstacles to be dealt with. As it was, the account given of it in “ Routes on the North-West Frontier ” presented 
only a very remote likeness to what was found there. 


9 ! Mazsai Each 


path a little way up the hill. 


10 


Amandi Dar 


10! 1 

11 

87 

1 


98 1 


defile and forming with other affluents the Drazand stream. 


This route is sufficiently described in Routes on the North- 
West Frontier.” It should be noted in addition that at about 
I mile from the camping-ground a path loads on the left 
bank over the hills to Kashmir Ear. It is distinguished by 
two great boulders of rock which stand on the right of the 


As in the route book. It should be added that at about 
miles the ravine on the right leads direct from the Z.hob 
valley. Through this flows the Sherana stream which here 
mingles with that of the Ehaisor (up which the road to 
Amandi Dar lies), the two flowing together through the Gat 


11 

Barkharpar’s Fort. 

15 





113 

.. 


The valley (called the Ehaisor ) opens out and becomes 
broader, the low hills which have shut it in gradually dis- 
I appearing. At | mile pass b. nala on the left hank. At 2 
1 miles the river heel turns soiith-west passing throngh th® 
1 village of Karam Ghala. There is a short cut for infantry 
over some cultivation at this point. At 2| miles the river bifurcates, one arm turning west to Euria Wasta 
(some 2 miles di-^tant) and the other south. This latter branch the path follows on the left hank till at 3 miles 
it debouches on to the plain or broad open valley. At about 9 miles one or two hills are met in xhe centre of 
the valley. A village lies at the foot of the largest hill at some distance from the road, name not ascertained. 
Leaving the nala the path runs along the western foot of these hills till it strikes the gravelly bed of a small 
nala along which it continues till the hills cease, when the path- runs across the plain till at 15 mile.s it reaches 
Barkhardar’s fort. This is a mud walled enclosure with four towers in the corners. Wood, grass and water 
plentiful near the village. The water, wliich is dammed above the fort, can be run down in a small irrigation 
channel through the ca nping-ground. The camping 'ground at Maui Khwar is about 2 miles south-east of 
this. Height of camp 5,190' (aneroid). 
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Y See Route IX, 
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Route No. XV. 

From Deazand to Raghasae. 
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Kern arks* 


Raqhisab 


11 


11 


Leaving camp the road rans soutli-wesi; along tlie plateau 
to the village of Drazand, which is passed on the right at 
miles. At 2 miles the road descends into the Drazand Zam. 
Up to this point the going is good and the descent into the 
: is easy. From here the road changes its direction to 

miles ^ imtgi is reached. This tangi is about 300 yards 
iarotiJ of Pirghundi. At this point the 


west, and runs along the hed of the nala Wi at SJ 
broad, on the left of which is the village of Zor Shahr, on the right the i 
Sussa ^a/a, also known as the Sultanzai Ehwar, from Raghasar meets the stream from the Gat pass, both 
combining to form the Drazand Zam. From this tmigi the road runs up the Sussa nala in a south-west di- 
rection for about 1 mile, and then ascends by a gentle slope on the left to a plateau on tbe right bank of the 
stream. Up to tbis point, along tlie bed, tbe road is rough and stony. From here the track runs almost 
south. At 8 miles there is an easy descent into the ncda bed suitable for camels, but the mule track continues 
along the plateau to the village of Girdghun, which is passed on the left at 9 miles. From here, on the left bank 
of the stream, can be seen the villages of Ehaisara, Maidan, and Karam Mirzai. Maidan is inhabited by a colony 
oi Saiads^ who showed themselves hostile on the 30tb October 1890. The road continues along tbis 
plateau for | mile, and then drops into tbe Sussa nala again by a gradual descent which is stony but practicable 
for mules. From here tbe road runs along the bed of the stream in a south-westerly direction for 1| miles, till 
at 11 miles the village of Raghasar is reached. The village is situated on a clilf overlooking the right bank of 
tbe Sultanzai Kbwar which about a mile from Raghasar makes a right-angled bend in a westerly direction, and 
thus the village is not visible till one gets close to it, as it is hidden by a projecting spur. Raghasar is a large 
village and is the capital of the Sultanzai section. The camp was pitched on tbe left bank of the nala close to a 
small outlying hamlet. Some maize is grown here and water was obtained from a running stream in the bed 
of the Sultanzai Khwar. The march is generally easy and practicable both for laden camels and mules. Camels 
can also X3roce0d the whole march up the mla hs^j but this would be somewhat longer. Height of cam p‘i,675. 
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Feom Gandaei Kach to Kashmir Kar post. 
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Kashmir Kar ... i 7f j j The road on leaving camp leads off from the Zao defile some 

2f miles west of Gandari Kach and follows the bed of 
^nala which turns sharp north from the Zao defile for 60 
yards, and then turns north-west through a sort of natural 
' gateway formed by vertically stratified rocks extending into 
the nala bed. For 200 yards the valley is an open river bed about 30 yards wide with low hills on either side. It 
then turns suddenly southwest and enters a tangi precipitous sides some 20 feet widt?. After 100 yards it 
narrows to 10 feet and the water flows through the centre in a rounded saucer-shaped fall not more than 3 feet 
hi o*h. From here it slightly widens and winds generally north-west for another 200 yards, when the gorge is 
blocked by a black slippery rock IS feet high —a serious obstacle for man and. impassable fur any animal. The 
gorge having precipitous sides there is no way round. This obstacle once climbed the bed is good going, the 
rest of the way being dry, wide, and stony. Grass growing in abundance. TlieLed rises very steeply, the in- 
cline being quite perceptible to the eye, and passes through low broken bills, receiving many small nalas on either 
■ side. ThTs rock passed, the general direction is north-west for f mile, where a smaller nala joins from tbe 
north. The river bed then turns west and is about 50 yards wide. After one mile a large nala from the south is 
met.. Water is met with 4 mile further on. At of miles asmaller runs in from the north-west, while 

the main stream narrowing very much runs south. 300 yards beyond this some rocks with a fall of about 4 feet 
block the road, though a path can be made on the south bank. A little water here. At Bf miles the path 
leaves the nala bed, and turning abruptly north up the hillside leads up a very steep zigzag on the hillside ^for 
14 miles, and at 7f miles the pok of Kashmir Kar is reached on the hill top. The post is garrisoned by Miani 
levies, is built of mud, and has an olila.3r’.s roooa. Water slightly aperient but quite drinkable. From here a 
good road leads in a nortii direction to Nilai Kach in the Gonaal, distant about 11 miles, and a rough path 
runs to Khajuri Kach. Height of Kashmir Kar 4,800V 
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